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Photograph by White, New York. (See page 303.) 
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JULiAN ELTINGE and RUTH MAYCLIFFE in center. Photogravh by White, New York (See page 308.) 
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By A. E. THOMAS 


Novelized from HENRY MILLER'S acting version of the play 
By OLIVER SAXHAM 


CHAPTER I—UNCLE JOHN’S NIECE 


OHN BELDEN, whose name was fa- 
miliarly associated with pork and 
Cincinnati, had at least one virtue 

which was unknown to Press-and-Pub- 
lic. He was a‘ born uncle. Some men 
have the avuncular destiny thrust upon 


them by the thoughtless Feciandiép of 
their brothers and sisters; they chafe 
under it unwillingly, and die, leaving all 
their money to a foundling’s home; but 
Mr. Belden was not one of these. He 
wore the title of Uncle John more grace- 
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fully than that of Millionaire; to his 
nieces and nephews he was a parent- 
plus-pal ; and if he had been engaged in 
official life instead of the useful, if not 
artistic, profession of transforming the 
razorback into the sugar cured ham, he 
would doubtless have been impeached 
for nepotism. In short, every family 
ought to have an Uncle John like him in 
its home. 

In thus lauding the consanguine mer- 
its of this admirable uncle, it is not 
meant that he boarded with his young 
relatives and afflicted them with remi- 
miscences of the good old days when 
Hek was a pup. Far be it from Uncle 
John ; he attended to his pigging in Cin- 
cinnati while they led a more effete ex- 
istence in New York ; but though remote 
from the scene of nepotic activities, he 
was always there, as our crisp American 
vernacular has it, with the Christmas 

ift, the wedding present, and the check 
Rock. His visits East were infrequent 
enough not to strain the tie that binds. 

Be it understood also that his porcine 
traffic had not transformed Uncle john 
into the likeness of one of his victims. 
He carried about with him neither the 
manners nor the aroma of the abattoir. 
Walnut Hill of Cincinnati, where he 
dwelt in benign bachelorhood, is an 
Olympian elevation on which the 
amenities are cultivated and the hu- 
manities are not neglected. So behold 
him, decorous, well-groomed, young in 
spite of his sleek gray hair and fifty 
years, younger still with the help of a 
smooth-shaven lip and jowl, quizzical 
of eye and of smile, bound for New 
York on his annual summer visit. When 
- he arrives in the metropolis, he discovers 

that niece Irene, with husband-nephew 
Stuart Randolph, and _ true-nephew 
Richard Belden, are at Saratoga. He 
-writes; they send back epistles, tele- 
grams and night-letters clamant with in- 
viation ; and so, having closed his busi- 
ness deals, he takes train up-state to 
the spa where races, gaming and society 
are more or less free from muck-rak- 
ing during the month of August; where 
sports and sportsmen congregate with 
their affiliated women and ladies; and 
where life is a mellow blend of urban 
festivity and bucolic bliss. 


Soon after Uncle John had been in- 
stalled in rooms adjoining the suite de- 
voted to the comfort, not to say luxury, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Randolph at the 
United States Hotel, he discovered that 
the family was in need of him. Never. 
had his unclehood been put to such 
tests as those which presented them- 
selves within the next few days, and 
never had he risen with such tact: and 
aplomb to the emergency. But that is 
anticipating the story. 

As he sat in the living room of the 
Randolph apartments on the afternoon 
of his arrival, calmly reading a news- 
paper as if in contempt of all the se- 
ductions of Saratoga, his nephew 
Richard appeared to greet him. This 
young man was of a mildly horsey 
aspect; his raiment was gay and he had 
a pair of racing glasses thrown over 
his shoulder. His pose was that of the 
gentleman-owner ; he had a small but 
select stable and liked to see his colors 
in every important race, no matter how 
much it cost him. Uncle John, under the 
correct theory that Nephew Dick was 
old enough to know better, disapproved 
of this phase of his character. 

“On your way to the races, I see,” 
was his deprecatory greeting. 

Richard, never too suave at his hap- 
piest moments, was irritable that day. 

“You needn’t turn up your nose,” he 
answered. “You deal in pigs. I take to 
horses. I don’t see that you have any 
the best of it.” 

“How much was it you paid for 
Huckleberry? The mewspapers said 
$30,000.” 

“Oh, not nearly so much as that. Five 
thousand less. But you needn’t sneer. 
You've had your nose to the grind- 
stone all your life and what have you 
got to show for it? Nothing but money.” 

“Cheer up,” replied Uncle John sooth- 
ingly, who seemed to have better man- 
ners and a better complexion than his 
nephew to show for it, at any rate. 
“T wont leave any of it to you. I might 
also add that a life of pleasure hasn't 
improved your temper.” 

Then Richard repented of his churlish- 
ness and begged pardon. The excuse 
which he offered was that he hadn’t 


been happy. 
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“A woman, I suppose,” observed the 
uncle with an air of worldly wisdom. 

“Who told you?” 

“My dear Dick, whenever a man is 
not having a good time, it’s always be- 
cause there’s a woman—or because 
there isn’t.” 

Richard confessed that there was one 
this time. They had met on the Riviera 
the preceding winter—and they had 
quarreled. 

“Of course.” 

“And we haven’t made it up.” 

“You will.” 

The nephew at once plunged into 
particulars. She was Miss Emily Ladew 
—Carrington Ladew’s daughter. Uncle 
John had known her father and mother. 
As to her charms: 

“Twenty-four, fair and slender and 
blue-eyed, gay and graceful and smart 
and chic and—” 

“Stop it. Stop it,” said Uncle John. 
“T’ve got an engagement for dinner.” 

Richard ceased. It was only four 
hours until dinner-time, and he knew 
that he could not do the lady justice in 
that brief interval. 

The conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of the other half of the 
cynical old bachelor’s avuncular respon- 
sibilities—his niece Irene and her well- 
beloved Stuart Randolph; young mar- 
ried folks, these, and very devoted. The 
husband, like Richard, wore the flannels 
and carried the sporting binoculars 
which are comme il faut among Sara- 
toga males. He and his brother-in-law 
were pledged to represent the family at 
the race-track, where Huckleberry was 
scheduled to win the Champlain stakes 
that afternoon; but Uncle John scorned 
their pressing invitations, and Irene was 
too lackadaisical to show any interest 
in the sport of kings. So the two young 
men went forth to put all their faith 
and their bank-roll on Huckleberry, and 
Irene and Uncle John were left to- 
omg for a good, old-fashioned chat. 

ut before Stuart left, he took his 
aging relative aside and whispered to 

im: 

“Would you mind drawing her out 
a bit, Uncle John? She seems to be 
worried about something.” 

While the’men were chatting at the 


door, Irene toddled over to her work- 
basket and sat down to her embroidery 
with a pensive sigh. The word “toddle” 
is used advisedly. Though usually re- 
stricted to the locomotion of infants, it — 
describes Irene’s gait with the accuracy 
of a moving-picture film. ‘A satirist 
might have said “waddle,” but that verb 
suggests gross, heavy, duck-like qual- 
ities which Irene did not possess. She 
merely toddled prettily, in a manner 
piquantly adapted to the hobble-skirt, 
although that vagary of fashion had not 
yet “come in.” Irene was a sweet, gold- 
en-haired, high-waisted little thing who 
seemed born to toddle through life. At 
first glance, if you were a man, you 
wanted to reach out a helping hand, © 
extend a supporting arm, offer a broad 
pectoral prop for her nodding yellow 
head, and in several other ways make 
a variegated chump of yourself. With 
a dainty lisp, a naive stare, and an air 
at once old-fashioned and harmless, she - 
made an instant impression upon the 
mushy places in the masculine heart. 
Vampires can do no more—yet she was 
only a toddler. 

Uncle John watched her knit away 
for a few minutes, and got the idea 
that she was enjoying a pleasant mood 
of secret melancholy. So he drew a 
chair up to her side, and said: 

“Well, Pattie”’—that was her love- 
name—“tell me all about it just as you 
used to when you were a little girl.” 

She puckered up her lips into a kiss- 
able whimper. 

“Oh, Uncle John, if I only could! 
But-I haven’t told anybody anything for 
ever so long.” 

“Poor child,” observed Uncle John 
with a twinkle in his eyes, as he took 
her hand and caressed it. “How you 


*must have suffered.” 


“Oh, I have. I have, indeed!” 

Just then, with a “Your medicine, 
madam,” the maid, whose name was 
Fisher (whether Mrs. or Miss had 
never been ascertained) interrupted the 
patting of “Pattie.” She carried a small 
tray, upon which was a wine-glass full 
of water, a medicine dropper, and a 
small green bottle of pharmaceutical 
design. 

“Thank you Fisher—Why, you have 
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brought the green bottle! This is the 
hour for the blue bottle, you know.” 
- “Sorry, ma’am, but I’m color-blind.” 
“Then you must put labels on them. 
You can read, I suppose?” 
-“O yes, ma’am—print.” 
“Well, print this label then.” 
Fisher faltered at this difficult com- 
mission. 
“Excuse me, ma’am,” she said, “but 
Ican read print—not print print.” 
“For goodness sakes,” exclaimed her 
mistress in vexation, “go get the other 
bottle. I'll print the labels myself.” 
After Fisher had departed, Uncle 
John inquired of his dear “Pattie” what 
on earth she was doctoring for. 
“T don’t know,” she answered reck- 


y. 
“Then why are you taking medicine?” 
“Because I am ill.” 

“Til? You don’t say so! What is the 
matter with you?” 

Irene declared that she didn’t know; 
that nobody knew, which was the worst 
of it; that she had six doctors and they 
all said there was nothing the matter 
with her—which was only a way of 
concealing their ignorance. 

“But I have something here,” 


she 
continued, pressing her hand to the 
spot where the heart is supposed to be 
located, “which tells me—” 
“Something here, eh?” Uncle John 


interrupted, repeating her bit of 
pantomime. “Don’t believe it. It has lied 
to me a hundred times.” 


CHAPTER II 


PREPARING TO DIE 


Irene did not rise to Uncle John’s 
flight of cynical humor. She became 
pathetic, almost tearful, saying she was 
so glad her dear Uncle John had come, 
because she wanted to see him once 
more before— 

“Before when, my dear?” 

“Uncle John,” she declared dra- 
matically, “I sha’n’t be with you long.” 

“Going away?” 

“Yes—to that land from whose 
bourne no traveler has ever returned.” 

“Nonsense!” he scoffed. “I never saw 
you looking better.” 


“I have a presentiment. Both mama 

and papa died young, and I know that 
I shall too, and very soon.” 
- “But my dear child,” her uncle pro- 
tested, “your father was drowned in a 
yachting accident and your mother died 
from an overdose of morphine.” 


That only clinched the argument for _ 


her. 

“There, you see! It’s in the family. 
We are a short-lived race, I wouldn’t 
have told you at all only—Oh, I’m so 
distressed !” 

“Where? Where?” 
sympathetic uncle. 

“Not about myself. It’s about Stuart. 
What will become of him when I am 
gone?” 

Uncle John grunted in a non-com- 
mittal way! and then the appearance 
of Fisher with the blue bottle, for which, 
in Irene’s therapeutic scheme, it was 
time, broke in upon these misgivings. 
Daintily, and with some aesthetic pleas- 
ure, the sad young wife dropped a few 
minims of dangerous-looking. medicine 
intorthe glass of water. Then she quaffed 
off the draught, making a bad face over 
it, but apparently rejoicing in the sense 
of a duty fulfilled. 

“T suppose that one of these doctors 
who doesn’t know what is the matter 
with you,” Uncle John remarked, “is 
prescribing some drug of whose effect 
he is equally unaware.” 

“That isn’t a doctor’s prescription,” 
Irene answered. 

“What is it, then?” 

“T don’t know. It’s something recom- 
mended to me by a friend.” 

“Did she know what ailed her?” 

“No. So I imagine it was the same 
complaint that I am suffering from.” 

“Naturally,” Uncle John observed 
with irony. “Did it do her any good?” 

“No.” 

“Then why the mischief are you tak- 
ing the damned—I beg your pardon— 
but why the devil—I mean what are 
you taking it for?” 

“Why, Uncle John,” she answered, 
disregarding his profanity, “you must 
see that it wouldn’t be right for me to 
give up life without a struggle. It wont 
be any use, I know, but I must do what 
T can.” a 


inquired the 
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“Well, of all the—!” But Uncle John 
found that words could not express his 
feelings, so he stalked away from her 
and glared out of the French windows 
over the lawns of the hotel. Presently 
she called to him sweetly, asking him 
to come and sit beside her. He complied 
with the request impatiently. 

“T want to talk to you about Stuart,” 
she cooed. “I must confide in you, for 
I may want your help. You see, I 
shouldn’t mind dying so much if I were 
sure that there would be some one ‘to 
look after him.” 

“He isn’t a baby,” Uncle John re- 
minded her, 

“Ah, you don’t know how dependent 
he is upon me,” she answered, trying 
to look like the picture of “The Soul’s 
Awakening.” “Ever since we were mar- 
ried I have done so many little things 
for him. He will be quite lost without 
me.’ 

“No doubt! No doubt! No doubt!” 

“Yes. I am always at breakfast with 
him. I know how many lumps of sugar 
he wants in his coffee, and just how 
long he wants his eggs boiled, and I 
always sit up for him when he’s. out 
late.” 

“You’re quite s sure he likes the latter 
attention ?” 

“T’m quite sure it’s good for him, any- 
way. And I always put the studs in his 
shirt and lay out his fresh linen, and 
throw away his collars.” 

“That's very helpful!” growled Uncle 

ohn. 

“When they get frayed, I mean,” she 
added. “And the servants—” 

“T thought he engaged them. He told 
me so himself.” 

“Yes, he does; but I discharge them.” 

“Pattie,” said Uncle John, stroking 
her hand, “you are without doubt a 
brave girl.” 


“So don’t you see that I have got to. 


provide for poor Stuart’s future? I 
couldn’t die happy unless T knew that 
T had done my best for him.” 

“Tm a director of two orphan 
asylums,” suggested Uncle John. “I dare 
say I could get him admitted.” 

“Ah! You will misunderstand me!” 
she exclaimed. “But I don’t care. My 
sense of duty as Stuart’s wife will help 





me to carry out my plan, even if my 
father’s brother will not.” 


Uncle John called her his “poor mis- - 


guided girl,” and was about to add that 
she was making a fluffy little fool of 
herself, but she gave him no opportunity 
to speak his mind. She plumped out her 
plan for Stuart’s future without more 
ado. 


“Stuart must have a wife even if I 


can’t. be the one. I knew a girl who 
made her husband swear, that he would 
never marry again after she died. But 
he did, within a year. Now, I don’t in- 
tend to make any such mistake. I intend — 
that he shall have a wife—and I intend — 
to pick her out myself.” 


“I didn’t know that you were a 


spiritualist,” the kindly cynic remarked, 

“In point of fact,” she retorted 
triumphantly, “I have picked her out 
already.” 

“You have laid by a wife for a rainy 
day!” marveled the uncle. - 

“Yes; some one who will do for him 
all the things that I have tried, in my 
poor weak way, to do. Some one who 
will be to him what I have been.” 

“Well, there certainly isn’t a jealous 
bone in your body.” 

Then Irene hedged a little, saying 
that her successor wasn’t to be quite all 
that she had been. She was like her in 
some ways, but physically, very dif- 
ferent. 

Uncle John began to realize that 
Irene was human after all. With a smile 
he asked: 

“She will not remind Stuart of you, 
then ?” 

“She will not be likely to make him 
forget me,” Irene replied, compressing 
her lips in an effort to seem grim and 
determined. “I have considered the 
matter with the utmost care, and I think 
that she will do.” 

“Of course it’s a matter of mere 
formality—but have you spoken to her 
on the subject?” 

“Not yet,” Irene admitted. “That's 
where I want your help.” 

Uncle John observed that that would 
be nice—but he didn’t mean it. 

“She’s an old school friend of mine,” 
explained Irene. “She has lived abroad 
most of. the time since then, and has 









































just returned. She came to Saratoga 
only yesterday, in fact. I wonder if you 
remember her. She’s the dearest little 
‘woman, so quiet and modest and retir- 
ing and—” 

“And plain, eh?” 

“Oh, not exactly. plain, but—not 
Showy. -1 should call her—well— 
motherly.” 

“As bad as that!” exclaimed Uncle 
John in mock horror, “The final damna- 
tion of faint praise!” 

“She has had some sorrow in her 
 life—an unhappy love affair, I believe.” 

“No woman,” remarked the epigram- 
matic John, “is too plain for that, thank 
Heaven.” 

“And it’s all over and done with 
forever,” continued Irene in a sorrow- 
ful ecstasy, “and the poor thing is 
naturally a little depressed about it.” 

“T think we may allow her that privi- 
lege,” Uncle John said indulgently. 

“So I thought,” Irene agreed. “I 
wonder if you'll remember her. Her 
name is Ladew.” % 

Uncle John remembered her—from 
Richard’s recent confession—so vio- 
lently that he almost broke out ito 
profanity again. While Irene was won- 
dering why her calm and self-possessed 
relative had started up from the sofa 
as if galvanized by an electric shock, 
and why signs of consternation were 
written upon his usually placid brow, 
Fisher, the maid who could read but 
mot print print came to the door to 
announce a caller. The name which she 
voiced was: 

“Miss Ladew.” 


CHAPTER III 
A PECULIAR PROPOSAL 


Emily Ladew, as she appeared 
through the portieres at that moment, 
was of the type which, while not merit- 
ing the epithet of “homely,” does not 
attract the masculine eye for a second 
and more scrutinizing glance. She had 
“a meat figure, but did not carry herself 
in that challenging way which thrusts 
neat figures upon the attention. She wore 
a plain black skirt and a simple brown 
blouse; her hat was a dumpy turban of 


neutral shades; and her chestnut hair 
seemed a target for hairpins thrust 
haphazard, rather than a coiffure. Her 
face—but what does a face matter when 
all the essentials of beauty, according 
to modern feminine standards, are neg- 
lected? So, although youthful, she 
could only pass muster as a bit of a 
frump. A shy and subdued nianner did 
not improve this ensemble. 

Irene greeted her with that tender- 
ness which pretty women always bestow 
upon their plain friends. She was “so 
glad” to see her,- and was “almost 
afraid” she wasn’t coming. Then she 
presented her with great cordiality to 
the embarrassed Uncle John. 

“How do you do, and I hope you’re 
quite well,” Uncle John rattled out ner- 
vously, pumping at her hand. 

“Yes, thank you, quite well,” the un- 
suspecting candidate for Mrs. Ran- 
dolph’s connubial rights answered in a 
quiet, faded voice. 

“And your mother—I used to know 
her before her marriage—how is her 
health ?” : 

“Mother was quite well when I left 
her in Carlsbad.” 

“And your father—I hope he’s quite 
well?” 

“Father has been dead six years.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon—I beg—” 
Uncle John’s sang froid had completely 
deserted him. 

“But both my sisters are in good 
health,” continued Miss Ladew gravely, 
“and brother Jim was never better.” 

Then Uncle John was speechless. 

Irene proceeded to seize Opportunity 
by the fore-lock. She kissed Miss 
Ladew’s hand with the utmost affection, 
saying : 

“T’m particularly glad to see you to- 
day because you can do for me the 
greatest service one woman can pos- 
sibly do for another.” 

Uncle John tried to bolt when he saw 
that the plot was thickening, alleging 
a mad desire to go out on the veranda 
and smoke, but Irene begged him to 
stay. So with a martyred aspect he re- 
turned to his chair. 

“My dear Emily, I know you'll be 
sorry to learn that I have reasons for 
suspecting that I sha’n’t live very long.” 























Miss Ladew, who had listened to 
Trene’s tentatives with growing sus- 
picion, gave a startled little cry, which 
hinted that she suspected her friend’s 
sanity. 

“Yes, it’s true,” Irene went on. “I 
knew you would be sorry.” 

“Nevertheless,” Uncle John chimed 
in, “it’s distinctly nice of you to be 
sorry, Miss Ladew.” 

The victim expressed utter amaze- 
ment and commented upon Irene’s 
apparent good health. The latter de- 
clared with resignation that doctors 
couldn’t help her; that she had made 
up her mind to face the inevitable 
bravely ; and that she wasn’t asking for 
sympathy. 

“T know you'll give that, dear; but 
I want something more than that.” 

Miss Ladew professed a readiness to 
do anything within her power, but Irene 
cautioned her to wait until she heard 
the request. 

“T admit that it is a favor—a very 
great favor.” 

“Ha!” snorted Uncle John, like a 
charger scenting the battle from afar. 

“T’m only asking it of you because of 
the confidence I feel in you. I don’t 
know another woman I could ask it 
of. I want you to promise me that— 
that when I am gone—” 

She stopped, choked with tears. 

“Oh, you tell her, Uncle John!” 

He declined politely, with thanks ; but 
she put her soft arms around his neck 
and tried to wheedle him into it. 

“You will, wont you, dear, dear Uncle 
John? I can’t seem to bring myself to 
it. I know it’s all right, but I can’t seem 
to help thinking that it would be in- 
delicate for me to say it myself. Please !” 

He finally surrendered in desperation, 
released his shoulders from their cling- 
ing yoke, and walked over to Miss 
Ladew like a soldier in a forlorn hope. 
He was determined upon diplomacy, 
but he fell far short of that standard at 
the first attempt. 

“My dear young lady, the proposal 
my niece wishes to make to you is that 
you agree to—er—sort of—as you 
might say—marry her husband.” 

Miss Ladew jumped as if she had 
seen a mouse. 
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“In the event of her own death, of 
course,” Uncle John hastily qualified. 

Miss Ladew looked around her as 
if seeking the best avenue of escape, in 
case these two lunatics with whom she 
was talking should become violent. Sud- 
denly, however, her frightened manner 
left her; she flushed ; her eyes snapped; 
she ruffled with hostility. 

“Well!” she gasped breathless, “I 
vl heard of stitch a thing in all my 
i e” 

Irene interpreted the symptoms of 
hostility as mere surprise, and came up 
to her, with pleading eyes and hands. 

“Oh, don’t make me the most misera- 
ble of women by saying ‘no.’ You can’t 


think what it means to me. I shall die ~ 


happy if I have your promise. Uncle 
John, do help me persuade her.” 

Miss Ladew turned away from Irene 
coolly, and addressed him, as apparently — 
the saner member of the couple. 

“Do you approve of this plan, Mr. 
Belden ?” 

“At first, I must say that I was vio- 
lently opposed to it,” he admitted, “but 
that was before I knew that my niece 
had Miss Ladew in mind.” 

“You must admit that it is a most 
extraordinary proposal,” she said re- 
flectively. “I haven’t seen Mr, Randolph 
for years.” 

“All the better,” Irene said quickly. 
“T mean, of course, that it will make 
no difference. You’re sure to get on with 
Stuart, isn’t she, Uncle John.” 


“Oh, yes,” answered that go-between, 


“Stuart is very easy to—that is; any- — 
body can get on with Stuart.” 
Miss Ladew flushed again, and de- 


‘clared that it was impossible, quite im- 


possible. She said it as if she meant it, 
and something more too, and Irene 
would have had to face death without a 
successor if the maid hadn’t appeared 
at that moment with a letter on the 
tray usually consecrated to bottle 
bringing. 

“For Mr. Richard, ma’am, and the 
messenger says there’ll be an answer.” 

Of course the aforesaid Mr. Richard 
was at the races, and the answer would 
have to wait until he returned. As this — 
information was communicated to 
Fisher, Miss Ladew was observed by 
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Uncle John to prick up her ears, as it 
were. 

“Is your brother staying with you 
here?” she asked, casually enough. 

“Yes, we are all here for the season.” 

Miss Ladew thought a moment, and 
then remarked that she must be going. 
Irene laid detaining hands upon her, 
declaring that she was horribly cruel 
and that she ought to try to put herself 
in her (Irene’s) position. 

“As I understand it, that is exactly 
what you propose,’ the snippy Miss 
Ladew answered. Irene, however, was 
blunted to epigram. 

“T wouldn’t dream of asking it of 
you,” she continued, “if I didn’t know 
from your own lips that the one love 
affair of your own life was over and 
done with. You told me that yourself.” 

Miss Ladew admitted that he and she 
(without mentioning the identity of the 
He) had agreed it was all over. 

“Will nothing induce you, then?” 
Irene urged, almost as caressingly as 
if she were making a lover’s proposal. 
“T am sure you will like Stuart. He’s 
the dearest boy, andj you can do so much 
for him. I can’t think of another woman 
im all the world I would be willing to 
trust him to.” 

“Think of that, Miss Ladew,” said 
the Machiavellian Uncle John. 

“Yes, I am thinking of it,’ Miss 
_ Ladew answered, with covert sarcasm. 
“Tt’s a great honor. But are you sure 
he would like me?” 

“Of course he would,” Irene 
answered impulsively, and then checked 
herself up with the crisp qualification, 
“That is, well enough.” 

Uncle John issued warning that the 
male end of the matter was still to be 
arranged. Miss Ladew then speculated 

the possibilities if he wouldn't. 

“That would be rather awkward for 
me, eh?” 

“Oh, I’ve thought that all out. You 
would be perfectly safe,” Irene assured 
her. “Of course; I shouldn’t tell him I 
had said a word to you. I would simply 
tell him that such a match was my last 
wish, and make him promise to try and 
win you. Oh, you need have no fear on 
that ground. Stuart would do anything 
_ to please me.” 
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Uncle John coughed. significantly, in 
order to drive that awything home in 
Miss Ladew’s attention. The latter 
looked daggers but spoke none. 

“Understand,” she said reluctantly, 
“T wouldn’t think of doing such a thing 
for anybody but you, but—” 

“Oh, you will! You will!” Irene 
beamed as if she had taken on a new 
lease of life. 

“T’'ll think it over,” was Miss Ladew’s 
method of assent. “You see, it’s been so 
long since I have seen Stuart.”- (Irene 
winced a little at this premature use of 
the Christian name.) ‘Don’t misunder- 
stand me, dear. Of course there could 
never be any sentimental nonsense be- 
tween us—and of course, there are 
some mien whom I couldn’t marry, even 
to oblige a friend.” 

“You will find Stuart attractive—yes, 
very attractive,’ Irene observed, chok- 
ing back a-sob at the thought of the 
manifold charms which she was about 
to surrender. Miss Ladew wanted to 
know what he was like, and again Irene, 
for pure bashfulmess, appealed to Uncle 
John as a spokesman. 

“Well, he’s not deformed in any way.” 

Irene objected to this method of 
description, but he ran on: 

“He’s got the usual complement of 
arms and legs, and so far as I know, 
of teeth. Of course, I may be wrong 
about the teeth, but we can refer you to 
his dentist.” 

The doting wife was immediately up 
in arms against this sarcastic method of 
inventory. She declared that Uncle John 
was. perfectly horrid, and assured Miss 
Ladew that her Stuart was very hand- 
some, or else she wouldn’t have married 
him. The candidate for wifely posses- 
sion of these charms granted the fact 
of Stuart’s manly beauty, but with a 
sleek cattishness over which Uncle John 
secretly gloated, she spoke of the pos- 
sibility of his rubbing her the wrong 
way, or of her rubbing him ditto. Irene, 
however, was sure that it would be all 
right on both sides, and dried her tears. 
She began an outburst of gratitude for 
her friend’s kindness, but was inter- 
rupted by the re-appearance of Fisher, 
the tray-bearer, once more. With cus- 
tomary punctuality she was bringing in 












white paper, with a glass of water to 
wash it down. 

“Oh, to be sure,” Irene exclaimed. “It 
is the hour for the powder.” 

Then, carefully, dutifully, artistically, 
she began.to prepare the dose. 

“Another one of your intimate 
friend’s remedies that don’t do any 
good?” asked. Uncle John. 

“Oh, no. I bought these powders of 
an agent.” 

Uncle John threw up his hands and 
called upon the name of the Good Lord. 

“You needn’t hoot,” his niece re- 
marked. “She was the dearest, sweetest 
little thing you ever saw.” 

The uncle ceased to hoot, but he 
grunted. 

“And she told me that she had three 
fatherless children to support.” 

“But these powders?’ Miss Ladew 
asked, “do they do you any good?” 

“Oh, no!” Irene denied the soft im- 
peachment, as if in surprise at such a 
foolish question. 

“Then why—?” began Miss Ladew. 

“Didn’t you hear her say that the 
agent had three fatherless children?” 
Uncle John answered. 

“Of course,” the practical Miss 
Ladew declared, “it’s all right to buy 
her medicine, but why take it? Why not 
throw it away?” 

There was infinite deprecation in 
Trene’s answer. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, don’t you 
see that would be practically making 
her a. present?” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“She wouldn’t like it, I’m sure. She’s 
much too independent.” 

“But you needn’t tell her you don’t 
take the stuff.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of deceiving 
her. She’d be very angry, I’m sure.” 

Uncle John exploded again at Irene’s 
amazing stand against the pauperization 
of canvassers; but with suppressed 
amusement Miss Ladew put in a tact- 
ful word to.calm him. Then between 
these two there flashed a tacit under- 
standing as to the proper method of 
handling Irene’s case of hypochondria. 

‘He took her hand smilingly and 
wished her luck. Then he remarked that 
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a certain healing powder, wrapped in - 
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she would do well to bear in mind that — 
Stuart was well provided with the goods 





of this world. With a shadow of dis- | 


pleasure Irene admitted that. her uncle 
was quite right about that. 

“Take it all around,” Uncle John went 
on beamingly, “from a worldly point 
of view, I think .I am abundantly able 
to congratulate you upon your approach- 
ing marriage.” 

“Very nice of you, I’m sure,” Miss 
Ladew said with becoming modesty. — 

Fisher brought news that the powder 
agent with the three fatherless children 
had called, and Irene started away to 
give her a private interview. She paused 
on her way and with deep feeling, as if 
at her own funeral, kissed Miss Ladew 
on both cheeks, and said: 

“How good you are to me! I shall 
be grateful to you forever and ever.” _ 

As soon as Irene had gone out, Uncle 
John turned with an ironic smile toward 
Miss Ladew. A change had come over 
that quiet young lady as soon as her 
hostess was out of sight; she tapped the 
floor with her foot nervously; her lips 
twitched; the angry flush glowed upon 
her cheeks. Suddenly the storm broke; 
and she strode up and down the room 
like a pantheress, exclaiming in good, 
healthy chest-tones of rage: 

“It’s an insult! It’s an insult!” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CANDIDATE REBELS 


Uncle John tried the soothing unction 
of a “Now, my dear,” but it was with- 
out efficacy. Miss Ladew faced him with 
flaming eyes and declared: 

“T tell you I was never so insulted in 
all my life. Why, it’s—it’s—it’s per- 
fectly outrageous. I’m the only woman 
in the world she’d ask it of, am I? She 
wouldn’t dream of asking anybody else, 
would she? She'll die happy if she has 
my promise, will she? She’ll—” 

Uncle John took her hands caress- 
ingly, and remarked that she should not 
allow herself to indulge in such a:pas- 
sion, but she flung herself away from 
him. with a vigor that was almost 
physical violence. 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried, “I’m 
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not responsible. It’s the most outrageous 
piece of insolence I ever heard of.’ 
“Then you wont do it?” 
“Do it?” There was venom in her 
tones. “J wouldn’t miss it for the 


fp? 


world! 


Uncle John almost chortled in his 
joy, and Miss Ladew ran on: 

“Do you think I will let that woman 
—I don’t care if she is your niece—No 
woman is going to tell me to my face 
that—”’ 

With such broken exclamations, she 
dashed up to the mirror over the mantel, 
and studied her reflection in the glass. 

She patted her hair fiercely into shape; 
she straightened her hat with a vigorous 
jerk. She twisted herself around, and 
studied the effect of her figure fromthe 
rear elevation. Then she quieted down 
a little. 

“Well, I will admit,” she murmured 

_truculently, “that I am not the most 
fascinating woman in the world—at 
present. But when a woman doesn’t 
care, she can be very, very unattractive. 
You may not have observed it, but 
when a woman makes up her mind that 
she is going to be an old maid, she— 
she—” 

“Sort of goes to pieces, eh?” Uncle 
John suggested. 

“Well, she deteriorates,” Miss Ladew 
admitted grimly. 

“But surely you don’t expect to be 
an old maid?” 

“Well—I have deteriorated. But I 
didn’t know it was as bad as your niece 
seems to think. Every time I think of 
it, it makes my blood boil!” 

Thinking that it would be well to 
get this fury of a woman scorned out 
of the house for a while, Uncle John 
suggested that they might go out and 
hear the band play on the terrace. Still 
spitting fire, she took the arm which he 
proffered. 

~“Let me tell you,” she threatened, 

“that I haven’t lived five years in Paris 

for nothing—though I may not look it 
at this moment. Mark my words, Irene 

Randolph will regret the day she tried 

to make a trained nurse out of me. Be- 

- sides, I have other reasons.” 

“TI begin to think,” remarked Uncle 
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John, as they passed out the French 
windows, “that you’re a rather clever 
young person.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Miss Ladew, 
“Don’t tell a soul.” 

Soon after they had gone, the hus- 
band-Randolph and the nephew-Belden 
returned, with one of the gallant, care- 
free manner in which they had started 
for the races. Stuart offered Richard 
smokes and drinks, which he declined 
dejectedly. His horse, Huckleberry, had 
picked up a stone in a blanket-gallop 
and had not been able to come to the 
post; no other diversion than cursing 
his luck suited Richard at that moment 
and therefore Stuart deserted him in 
search of Irene. As the young horse- 
owner bemoaned the conspiracies of 
fate against his wonderful Huckleberry, 
Uncle John and Miss Ladew re-ap- 
peared after their little session with the 
popular music of the spa. As soon as 
she saw Richard, whose back was turned 
to her, she tried to retreat quietly; but 
a crafty cough from the elderly diplomat 
brought him face to face with her. Then 
Uncle John discreetly withdrew. 

“Emily !—I beg your pardon—Miss 
Ladew! This is rather a surprise, you 
know !” 

Thus did Richard greet the one-time 
sweetheart the loss of whom, more than 
Huckleberry’s accident, had wrecked 
his life. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” Miss Ladew observed. 

“I had no idea you were in the 
country.” 

“T only came last week,” she sparred. 

“You’ve—you’ve changed a bit,” he 
volunteered, scrutinizing her closely. 

“So I have been told!” was her vi- 
cious retort. “I had no idea you were 
here, otherwise, I should not—” 

“Of course not, of course not,” Rich- 
ard added nervously. 

“All the same,” she declared with 
emphasis, “I was right.” 

Richard went upon his dignity at 
once. 

“T have no wish to renew an old con- 
troversy with you, Miss Ladew. I 
thought we agreed upon that, at all 
events.” 

That old controversy would have 
been renewed just the same, if Irene 


















had not come in with her husband. She 
paused at the door to whisper: “Re- 
' member, I want you to be very, very 
nice to her,”’ and then accomplished the 
introduction. Stuart, who was tempera- 
mentally something of a flirt, lived up 
to this injuction gushingly, expressing 
a hope that they would be great friends. 

“It’s very good of you,” said Miss 
Ladew, with a coy, inviting glance. “I 
don’t see why we shouldn't.” 

Irene observed these tentatives with- 
out much delight. She commented upon 
the renewal of acquaintance between her 
brother and Miss Ladew, but the latter 
neglected this attempt to draw her away 
from Stuart. Affecting the Parisian chic, 
which five years’ residence in that 
metropolis of seduction had taught her, 
she set up a chatter of small talk to 
which Irene’s husband rose as a trout 
rises to a fly. He had had so little of 
this playful badinage at home of late, 
that it was refreshing. They sat down 
on a davenport together, paying no at- 
tention to the others, laughing gayly 
at intervals and apparently absorbed in 
their own conversational brilliance. 

Irene painfully tried to engage her 
brother in- gossip about Huckleberry’s 
misfortune, but he had other things upon 
his mind just then. Glowering at the 
couple on the sofa, he remarked: 

“They seem to be getting on rather 
well, don’t they?” 

Irene would have flared. up at this 
suggestion if she hadn’t checked her- 
self in time, and put on an innocent air. 
But to break up the flirtation, she called 
to her husband. He did not hear her. 
She had to repeat the summons a sec- 
ond time, and in a more acrid, domestic 
manner. 

“T beg your pardon,” he answered, 
rising blithely. “Isn’t it jolly! Miss 
Ladew has promised to dine with us 
all at the club to-night, and to go driv- 
ing with us in the morning.” 

Then he turned to Miss Ladew with 
a new invitation: 

“And would you prefer polo or the 
traces in the afternoon?” 

Miss Ladew remarked demurely that 
it really didn’t matter, and that she 
would have to be getting back home to 
auntie. She gave Stuart her hand with 
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tenderness, asked him to fix the hour 
that he would call for her, and then 
fluttered out, followed by joyous adieux, 
shouted and waved through the window, 
from her new playmate. 

Stuart returned to his family, ex- 
tolling Miss Ladew’s virtues to the 
skies, all unconscious of the black looks 
which he was receiving from his wife 
on the one hand, and from his brother- 
in-law, on the other. .- 

“Well, by Jove, she’s a nice girl! A 
mice, sweet girl, and I’m glad -she’s 
come. I didn’t know you knew her so 
well. Why didn’t you tell me—?” 

Then he caught Irene’s cold, reproach- 
ful eye, and his cigarette halted on its 
way to his lips. 

“So. jolly—and straightforward—” 
he tried to continue. “Where the mis- 
chief did-you meet her, Dick?” 

The scowl which he received from 
the latter sent the cigarette out of his 
fingers. There was an awkward pause, 
broken by a sudden determination on 
Stuart’s part. 

“I think I'll go listen to the band,” 
he exclaimed, grabbed his hat, and dis- 
appeared. 

Irene and Richard stood glaring after 
him. When they became aware of this 
mutual attitude, they began to glare at 
one another. Finally he demanded: 

“Well, why are you glaring at me?” 

“Why did you glare at my husband ?” 
she retorted. 

“If, it comes to that, why did you 
glare at him?” was Richard’s absurd 
counter. 

“Well, he’s my husband, isn’t he?” 
was her more absurd return. 

And so the game of cross-purposes 
was well under way. 


CHAPTER V 
TRUE LOVE INTERVENES 


Stuart’s plans for the entertainment 
of Miss Ladew went awry. A telegram 
from his firm in New York took. him 
away with all possible speed, that night. 
For a few days, therefore, the arrange- 
ments that would permit Irene to die 
happily remained in statu quo; while 
Richard Belden, totally ignorant of the 






























































‘plotting which centered about his one- 
time flame, improved the shining hour 
with her, trying to renew the old 
romance in spite of the old controversy. 
. Upon the morning when Stuart was 
expected to return, Uncle John, the sly 
old fox, began to pull the wires again. 
He discovered Irene in the sitting-room, 
playing some sad little airs on the piano, 
and proceeded to set mischief afoot. 

“Your husband hasn’t seen much of 
his fiancée yet,” he remarked. “Hard 
luck for the poor chap to have to tear 
himself away on the very night of his 
engagement.” 

“I believe I shall learn to hate you,” 
she pouted. 

“Hate me!” he exclaimed. “Me who 
watched over your infant years with 
tender solicitude—from Cincinnati? 
Hate the old uncle who is doing the best 
he can to help your husband get a good 
wife! And speaking of wives, have you 

seen Miss Ladew lately ?” 

“That’s what’s troubling me,” Irene 
answered. “I haven’t set eyes on her 
since—since that day—” 

“When we asked her to join this 
family? Then you don’t know whether 
she’s going to make Stuart a happy man 
or not?” 

“T wish you would choose your words 
more carefully!” she said, with some 
indignation. 

“Well, I had something important to 
say to you about that,” Uncle John ob- 
served with irritating tranquillity, “but 

ou don’t seem to be in the mood for it.” 

“Oh, do tell me! I didn’t mean to be 
horrid.” 

“Have you seen as much of Dick 
lately as usual—Now, don’t be too hard 
on the boy, but the fact is, every time 
I have seen him during the last three 
days, he has been in the company of a 
person—well, it’s really too painful to 
talk about.” 

Irene struck a discord on the piano, 
and then arose, declaring spitefully that 
she had suspected as much. 

“Of course, I may be mistaken,” 
Untle John continued, “but it looks to 
me as if the fellow actually had the 
imprudence to be in love with her.” 

“Why, it’s outrageous!” proclaimed 
- rene. “What’s to become of my plan? 
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What’s to become of Stuart? I simply 
will not hear of it. Where on earth 
could I find another woman like Emily 
Ladew ?” 

Then the miscreant Richard himself 
appeared, brightly garbed, cane in hand, 
and smiling as if he had forgotten all 
about the ill-fortunes of Huckleberry. 
He blithely wished them good morning, 
and the top of it; but received no 
answer except ominous glances. 

“T say,” he exclaimed, “what’s the 
matter with you two. You look rather 
dyspeptic.” 

“T am ready to hear your apologies,” 
Irene responded coldly. 

Richard gazed at her blankly. 

“And don’t fail to make them very 
abject,” Uncle John added. 

“T don’t understand you in the least,” 
the accused protested. 

To this denial, Irene said ‘““Humph!” 
and Uncle John “Tsch!” They were 
very eloquent sounds. 

Then Richard became impatient. 

“Well, well, damn it all, what does 
this all mean?” he growled. 

Irene rolled her eyes to heaven in 
horror at the oath, and Uncle John said 
that he was deeply shocked. In answer 
the testy Dick rapped out: 

“Isn’t either of you capable of speak- 
ing a sensible word? I ask what’s eating 
you, and all I get in reply is ‘Humph’ 
and ‘Tsch.’ If a man can’t swear under 
those circumstances, when can he?” 

Uncle John proceeded to explain that 
his nephew’s conduct for the past few 
days had been very distressing to Irene 
and to himself. That stricken lady 
stifled. a sob as she echoed the accusa- 
tion. Moved by her woe, Richard tried 
to take her in a comforting brotherly 
embrace, but she broke away from him 
as if his touch were contamination. 

“Allow me to suggest,” Uncle John 
remarked, “that we proceed more in 
order. Have a chair, Richard.” 

“Very well.” He seated himself in a 
straight-backed way. “Now, what the 


devil do you want ?” 


“T must ask you to moderate’ your | 
diction, sir,” declared Uncle John with © 
mock severity. “Now, tell me this: am 
I right in supposing that I saw you at 
the club last evening?” 














“JT was there.” 

“And yesterday afternoon in a box 
at the races?” 

As Richard cheerfully admitted his 
guilt in this instance, Irene bedewed her 
handkerchief with tears. 

“Am I, or am I not, mistaken,” Uncle 
John continued, stern as Rhadaman- 
thus, “in thinking that I met you driy- 
ing yesterday morning on the lake 
road?” 

“I was driving on the lake road. Why 
not?” 

“You hear the man, Irene?” 

Irene moaned a horror-stricken affir- 
mation. 

“What the devil are you getting at?” 
Richard broke out with renewed petu- 
lance. “Are you complaining that I cut 
you? I give you my word I didn’t see 
you at all.” 

“You see, Irene, he didn’t see me.” 

“I suppose he was too much occupied 
otherwise,” Irene sighed. 

Richard gayly admitted that such was 
the case. He furthermore granted that 
the cause of his intense preoccupation 
was Miss Ladew. The grim, significant 
silence of Uncle John, and the fresh 
bleats of Irene as he mentioned. that 
lady’s name, caused him to explode 
once more. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I be with Miss 
Ladew? Can’t either of you speak? 
You’ve gone too far. You have given 
me hint, insinuation, innuendo. Now 
you've got to tell me what you mean. 
Out with it!” 

- “Well, if you must know,” Uncle 
John said blandly, “we have reason to 
believe that Miss Ladew is engaged.” 

Richard, thunderstruck as his house 
of dreams crumbled into sudden ruin, 
turned a ghastly face to Irene for con- 
firmation. 

“Yes, Richard,”’ she answered, with a 
little hesitation, “she told me so her- 
selfi—that is, she wrote me about it.” 

“What's the fellows’s name?” Rich- 
ard demanded fiercely. 

“IT don’t like your tone, Richard,” she 
remonstrated. “He is not a fellow. He is 
a gentleman.” 

“Well, fellow or gentleman, what’s 
his confounded name?” 

“We shouldn’t be justified in mention- 
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ing it,’ Uncle John explained suavely. 
“Thé announcement was made to us, as 
I might say, in confidence.” 

“Some one I know?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” answered Irene. 
“TIsn’t he, Uncle John?” 

“Ah—er—such is my. impression.” 

“Ts he here in Saratoga?” ; 

But when they refused to answe 
any more questions. Richard raged that 
he would go and ask Miss Ladew her- 
self, but as he started for the door, both 
Uncle John and Irene seized him by the 
arms, to detain him by force if neces- 
sary. In total bewilderment, he ex- 
claimed that a- discarded lover should 
have some rights, and announced that 
Miss Ladew had recently been engaged 
to him. Irene’s surprise at this bit of 
news was genuine, and Uncle John’s, if 
feigned, was just as convincing. 

“But even so,” the diplomatic uncle 
pointed out, “we must ask you not to 
mention it to her. Don’t you see that 
she would imagine we had told you? 
I shouldn’t have dreamed of mentioning 
it but for the fact that certain things 
which came under my notice seemed to 
indicate that you—well, you under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, I suppose I do,” Richard ad- 
mitted, somewhat dazed. 

“T must say that I am disappointed 
in Miss Ladew,” Uncle John went on. 
“T did not think her the sort of woman | 
to lead a man on, right in the shadow, 
as I might say, of her engagement to 
another. I trust, Irene, that you will 
make it your business to point out to 
her—” 

“T shall indeed,” answered Irene with 
determination. 

“No! No! For Heaven's sake!” Rich- 
ard pleaded. “Don’t say a word to her 
about it. Don’t you see how ridiculous 
it would make me? It would look as if 
I had beer complaining.” 

“Very well, if you don’t wish it,” 
Irene conceded, like a true Christian 
soul. 

Then Richard, with all the symptoms 
of a blighted being, said farewell to 
Irene and Uncle John, as if going away 
to his death. When invited to stay to 
luncheon, he refused as if he could 
never partake of solid food again, and 
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hurried out, doubtless to seek consola- 
tion at the nearest bar. 


CHAPTER VI 
MISS LADEW BECOMES A VIPER 


Conscience-stricken by her plunge into 
the depths of prevarication, Irene put 
her fuzzy little head upon Uncle John’s 
shoulder, as soon as Richard had left 
the room, and confessed to a sense of 
dire guilt. He absolved her with the 
observation that they had done Richard 
a good turn in saving him from a flirt. 

“But you don’t really think she is a 
flirt, do you?” she asked. 

“Tt looks like it.” 

“That quiet, sad, dowdy little thing 
a flirt?” 

“Dowdy ?” 
obscurély. 

“Why, her gowns are frights and her 
hats!” With an eloquent gesture Irene 
indicated the utter futility of any efforts 
to describe’the hopeless infamy of those 
hats. 

‘When I saw her on the lake road 
with Richard,” Uncle John observed, 
“she didn’t—well, hat’s or no hats, you 
can’t deny that she’s a flirt. Here she 
is engaged to your husband and—carry- 
ing on desperately with his own 
brother-in-law.” 

The discussion of Miss Ladew’s ini- 
quity was halted by an announcement 
from Fisher that the “ostypath” had ar- 
rived and was waiting. Then Uncle 
John sailed off on another tack. 

“Look here, Irene, do you think it’s 
quite fair to Miss Ladew for you to go 
on with your medicines and osteopaths 
and treatments and things?” 

“T don’t think I understand you,” 
Irene answered wonderingly. 

“Let me suppose,” Uncle John ex- 
plained, “that some one of these various 
remedial agents that you employ should 
benefit you.” 

“Well?” She was still obtuse. 

“Suppose you sheuld get well? A nice 
fix Miss Ladew would be in!” 

“T never thought of that,” Irene ad- 
mitted. : 

“You’ve made a contract with her. 
It’s up to you to deliver the goods.” 


inquired Uncle John, 
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“Then you think—?” 

“IT think that you, as a woman of 
honor, ought to throw away your pow- 
ders and your medicines, discharge your 
staff of healers, and bounce the osteo- 
path, bag and baggage. It’s only common 
honesty.” 

“But, Uncle John—I didn’t really 
promise to—to die, did I?” 

“My dear girl,” declared Uncle John 
severely, with a horrified expression. 
“T’m surprised and pained. These quib- 
bles are unworthy of you.” 

“But I only said if—” 

“You know very well that it was per- 
fectly understood.” 

Tears welled up into Irene’s eyes, but 
she was brave, very brave. The look of 
renunciation, the rapt expression of a 
martyred saint, lit up her face; and she 
murmured : 

“V-v-very well.” 

Fisher was promptly ordered to dis- 
miss the waiting osteopath, and Uncle 
John offered this comforting word: 

“Now whatever happens, you'll have 


‘the consolation of knowing that Stuart 


is well provided for.” 

“Yes,” Irene admitted, wiping away 
a vagrant tear. “Emily’s just the one 
I wanted. She’ll be good to him. She’s 
kind and thoughtful, and—and—” 

“And dowdy?” Uncle John supplied. 

“Oh, well, of course Stuart would 
never care for anybody but me.” 

“Especially. for such a colorless little 
thing as Miss Ladew, eh?—Hello! 
Isn’t that Stuart’s voice?” 

It was. Irene heard her husband’s 
voice, chatting in the hall—oh, horri- 
ble. thought!—with another woman. 


The next moment Stuart, newly returned 


from the city, appeared in the door- 
way, exchanging small talk with a fair 
companion, in whom he was so ab- 
sorbed that he did not see the welcoming 
Irene until he almost bumped into her. 

“Hello, little woman!” he exclaimed 
heartily, giving her a friendly hug. 
“How are you? Been a good girl while 
I was away?” 

She hid her face upon his manly 
chest, whispering faintly: 

“Oh, Stuart! I’m so glad to see you.” 

While this pretty scene of conjugal 
emotion was taking place, Miss Ladew 
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swept into the presence of Uncle John, 
so that he might have a full view of 
her from all sides, and asked: 

“Well, sir, how do you like me this 
morning?” 

She had good right to put ‘such a 
question, for she was an entirely dif- 
ferent Miss Ladew. A metamorphosis 
had taken place. The sober wren had 
become a peacock; tie timid violet had 
flowered into a luscious rose. Her 
gown was like a trumpet-blast of chal- 
lenge to the opposite sex. It was of a 
pale, shimmering, seductive red, -cling- 
ing closely to the lines of beauty. A 
Paquin or a Redfern at the very least, 
was this gorgeous creation, and it was 
topped by a hat of corresponding 
splendor. These sartorial adornments 
placed Miss Ladew in the “stunner” 
class beyond peradventure; she was 
really not the same woman at all. A 
miracle seemed to have taken place— 
but then, as we girls always say, one’s 
modiste and corsetiere are such.a help. 

Uncle John gazed upon this appari- 
tion with a triumphant smile. Then he 
remarked : 

“When I saw you last, you made a 
remark about old maids.” 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind,” an- 
swered Miss Ladew, with the most 
roguish of smiles. 

Stuart approached them to get in on 
this pleasant babble, though Irene was 
hanging on his arm as if to- keep him 
away. 

“Wasn’t it jolly, Uncle John?” asked 
the ingenuous Stuart. “When I got off 
the train, whom should I meet but Miss 
Ladew !” 

“Yes, I happened to be driving by,” 
drawled that lady. “Wasn’t it odd?” 

“And she was good enough to drive 
me over with her.” 

“But I’ve got a bone to pick with you 
just the same,”’ remarked Miss Ladew. 

“Oh yes,” observed: Stuart, “I ran 
away after I had invited you to all 
kinds of sprees. But you got my letter, 
didn’t you ?” 

“I did not,” Miss Ladew asserted. 

“Why, I left a note explaining that 
I had been suddenly called to the city 
on imperative business, Irene, you sent 
It to Miss Ladew, didn’t you?” 


“Of course,” answered Irene acidly. 

“I didn’t get it, but that’s all right,” 
said the flamboyant Miss Ladew. “I had 
begun to think you faithless like all the 
rest, but I know better now.” 

Stuart assured her brilliantly. that he 
was no more fickle than the Polar star, 
and the two of them gradually drew 
away from Irene and Uncle John, com- 
pletely wrapped up in their own clever- 
ness. The former looked as if she could 
commit murder upon the person of her 
“dearest friend,” the latter as if his 
fondest dreams were coming true. 

“You didn’t send the note, I sup- 
pose?” asked Uncle John of Irene, in a 
threatening stage-whisper. 

“She happened to be driving by!” 
was Irene’s irrelevant answer. 

“Why didn’t you?” persisted Uncle 

ohn, 

“T don’t know,” Irene quavered. 

Stuart and Miss Ladew were on the 
sofa by the French windows now;; their 
conversation was indistinct; but their: 
laughter made it clear that they were 
enjoying themselves. There was no dan- 
ger of their overhearing. 

“Don’t you see that you are doin 
everything to upset your own plans?’ 
Uncle John scolded. “You want her to 
like Stuart, don’t you?” 

“Well—I did.” 

“Then why do a thing calculated to 
cause misunderstandings? Don’t you 
know that love is a sensitive blossom— 
that the slightest roughness will rub 
away its fragile, delicate bloom?” 

Uncle John’s poetic outburst grated 
upon Irene’s trembling nerves, and she 
snapped : ; 

“Who said anything about love?” 

A duet of merry laughter again arose 
from the sofa. 

“She happened to be driving by!” 
hissed Irene, almost with venom. 
“Uncle John, that woman is a viper!” 

“Why, my dear child, I think she is 
charming!” 

“Of course she is,” exclaimed Irene, 
getting madder every minute. “That’s 
exactly what I mean! She’s a viper! I 
took her into my bosom, and now she’s 
turned and stung me! Just look at them! 
She’s tricked me. She’s betrayed me! 
Why, she isn’t the same woman at all!” 
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“She does seem a bit improved,” 
Uncle John conceded. 

“Improved! Why she’s positively 
fascinating!” Irene cried. “If I had 
known it, do you think that I—why, 
it’s monstrous. There they go, out on 
the veranda—and under my very eyes.” 

Stuart and Miss Ladéw had, in fact, 
strolled out together, arm and arm, the 


former as if he had forgotten he had a 


wife, the latter as if she didn’t care 
whether he had or not. Their attitude 
was absolutely romantic. 

“She isn’t exactly dowdy, is she?” 
Uncle John admitted, as if in sorrow. 

“Dowdy? Why, she’s a viper, a per- 
fect viper !” 

“My poor Eve,” said Uncle John. 

“She’s clever, but she’s made one mis- 
take,” Irene declared. “She has shown 
me that she is clever. And it’s not too 
late yet. Do you think I’ll let that woman 
marry my husband? I guess not!” 

“But I thought—” 

“But I didn’t know,” Irene answered. 

“What, that she was attractive?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that, it isn’t that,” Irene 
answered scornfully—but without much 
conviction in her scorn. “It’s the deceit, 
the underhandedness of. the creature. 
She came to me looking like a heart- 
broken little sparrow: I took her in and 
pitied her, and—and now she turns out 
a regular bird of paradise!” 

“But a moment ago you said she was 
a viper,” remarked Uncle John, as if 
perplexed by all these zodlogical met- 
aphors. 

“Well, so she is. But viper or bird of 
paradise, she shall. never marry my 
husband.” 

Uncle John said that he didn’t see 
how she was going to prevent it now, 
since she had persuaded Miss Ladew 
against her better judgment to consent 
to such an engagement, and since she 
had ‘also turned Richard against her by 
deceits, prevarications, fibs, and other 
short and ugly words. Then Irene be- 
came a little frightened. 

“You're not really set upon this thing, 
are you, Uncle John?” she asked, with 
the old ring of pathos in her voice. 
“You wouldn’t mind if this—this .ar- 
rangement I have made with Emily 
were broken off?” 
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“My dear child,” Uncle Joba an- 
swered, as if he were ready to give the 
whole thing up, “it is impossible for a 
stupid old fellow like me to keep pace 
with the marvelous mutations of your 
feminine brain.” 

“I’m a schemer !” Irene boasted. “Will 
you lunch here?” 

“T had so intended.” 

“That’s good. That’s very good,” she 
exclaimed, almost hysterical with ex- 
citement. “And I'll ask—that—that 
creature. But there’s Stuart—I don’t 
want him. Can’t you think of some 
scheme to get him away. 

“T could take him to the club.” 

“But I want you here. I need you. 
Think—think ! Here they come.” 

Stuart and Miss Ladew returned 
from their téte-d-téte on the veranda as 
brazenly as if they were innocent of 
harrowing a poor wife’s heart. The for- 
mer was telling one of his best parlor 
anecdotes, and Miss Ladew was en- 
joying it heartily. Suddenly the cuckoo 
clock cooed for the first hour past 
noon: Stuart dragged out his own watch 
to confirm this announcement, and then 
declared that he must hurry away to the 
club, because he had brought a busi- 
ness acquaintance up from the city, 
and must show him the sights. He in- 
auired solicitously if Irene would mind. 

“Oh, no,” she answered, with a glance 
at Uncle John, “Not in the least if Emily 
will lunch with us.” 

“You will, wont you, Miss Ladew,” 
said Stuart to second the invitation. “As 
a favor to na—to us. You can’t think 
how bored I am to have to leave you.” 

Miss Ladew yielded to such strong 
urging, and accepted, archly asking 
Stuart to try and bear up under his 
affliction. 

“T’ll do the best I can,” said that gay 
philanderer. “And don’t forget that you 


‘are going to the races with us.” 


Then with hurried good-byes, and 
with a whispered aside to Irene, in 
which Miss Ladew was_ pronounced 
splendid and no trouble to be nice to, he 
departed for the club. At the door he 
almost bumped into his brother-in-law 
Richard, who was returning with his 
heart-break and a large, bitter “grouch” 
at the world in general. 
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“Excuse me, everybody,” remarked 
Irene, after her husband was out of the 
way. “I must go and order luncheon.” 

Then she went out muttering to her- 
self: 

“She happened to be driving by!” 


CHAPTER VII 
DECEITS AND PRETENSES 


Miss Ladew greeted Richard gayly, 
receiving only the surliest of answers. 
With mingled apprehension and amuse- 
ment Uncle John sat back and listened. 
He would have liked to escape, but it 
was too interesting. 

“You don’t seem to be very cheerful 
this morning,” bantered Miss Ladew. 
“Too late at the club-last night? Ah, sir, 
those who dance at night must pay the 
piper in the morning.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Richard as- 
serted glumly. 

“Didn’t the little ball fall right for 
you, then?” 

“T didn’t play.” 

Then Uncle John saw that the situa- 
tion was critical, so he pretended to 


observe a man he knew outside, and left. 


them alone together. Miss Ladew’s man- 
ner became more tender after his de- 
parture. 

“Well, Dick, come and tell me all 
about it,” she urged. “Something 
troubles you. Come and sob: your woes 
out on mother’s—well, anyway, sit here 
beside me apd confess.” 

“You really want to know?” Richard 
demanded. 

“Oh, leave me out of it. It’s your own 
happiness I’m thinking about!” - 

“Are you? I wonder?” 

Richard placed a chair close to hers, 
and then took her hand tenderly. Then, 
as if stung by his sense of honor, he 
dropped it again. 

“Well?” asked Miss Ladew persua- 
sively. 

“You wear no ring!” said Richard 
solemnly. 

“I: took it off in Geneva,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Geneva!” Richard exclaimed in ten- 
der reminiscence. “Ah! I wish to God I 
had never seen you.” 
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“What an uncomplimentary speech !” 
“Yes, I daresay.” 

“My dear Dick, what in the world is 
the matter with you?” 

“The matter is that I love you—with 
all my heart—and—” 

“Well, that needn’t make you rude.” 

“Where’s your ring?” he demanded 
roughly. 

“I told you that I took it off in 
Geneva.” 

“Not my ring. The other ring! His 
ring!” 

“Whose ring?” asked Miss Ladew 
with amazement. 

“Oh, I don’t know his name,” Rich- 
ard stormed. “They wouldn’t tell me.” 

“Oh, so they told you I was engaged, 
did they?” asked Miss Ladew, begin- 
ning to comprehend. 

“Are you, or are you not?” 

“Well, in a sort of way”—there was 
a wicked light of merriment in her eyes 
—“I suppose I am.” 

“In a sort of way! Good heavens! 
Don’t you know?” 

“Well yes, I suppose I am,” she ad- 
mitted, turning her face away to laugh: 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

Miss Ladew said that it was supposed 
to be a secret, and that only three peo- 
ple knew about it—Uncle John, Irene 
and herself. 

“And the man?” Richard inquired. 

“Oh, dear me, no! He doesn’t know.” 

Richard let a roar of amazement out 
of him, and Miss Ladew continued, as 
if it were-entirely a matter of course, 
to explain that it wouldn’t do at all for 
him to know. 

“There are reasons,” .she explained, 
“why we—why I wouldn’t take him into 
confidence at present.” 

Richard held his head as if he felt 
madness imminent, and groaned pro- 
fanely. 

“You see,” she continued, “the cir- 
cumstances were rather unusual—a tri- 
fle unconventional, in fact.” 

Richard began to stamp up and down 
the room and call upon the names of 
all the divinities known to the owners 
of racing stables. Suddenly it occurred 
to him that Miss Ladew, instead of 
himself, might be—well, a little touched 
in the head, “balmy, as it were.” 
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“My dear Emily, are you quite well?” 
he asked, looking at her anxiously. 

“I never felt better, and only yester- 
day you assured me that I never looked 
better. I hope you haven’t changed your 
mind.” 

“T think I am losing it,” howled Rich- 
ard, tearing at his hair. 

“Well, there is certainly some ex- 
ternal evidence in favor of that theory,” 
she cooed. Then she sat down at the 
piano and began to strum a few chords, 
as if hoping to soothe the maniac. Rich- 
ard came up to her with stern resolve 
written upon his brow; he was going 
to get to the bottom of this matter once 
and for all time. He leaned over the 
piano and asked: 

“I can’t believe that I understand you 
correctly. You say you’re engaged ?” 

She nodded. 

“And your fiancé doesn’t know it.” 

“Quite correct, my dear Dick,” she 
answered flippantly. 

He burst out into a shrill, hysterical 
cackle of laughter, and started for the 
door, hat in hand. He paused a moment, 
and then returned. 

“There’s only one more question I 
would like to ask you,” he remarked. 

“Speak up, Dickie dear.” 

“Will he know it when he marries 
you?” 

With which Richard set up another 
hyena’s laugh; slapped his hat down 
over his eyes, and rushed out the door. 
Miss Ladew kept on playing until her 
own merriment prevented her from see- 
ing the keys, and until her face was 
almost as pink as her gown from glee. 
Uncle John appeared in a few moments 
to check her ribald mirth. 

“My dear Miss Ladew,” he remarked 
quizzically, ‘“‘what have you done to our 
poor Richard? I met him rushing madly 
across the lawn. He seemed like a man 
demented.” 

“He was a trifle upset,” chuckled 
Miss Ladew. ? 

“If I hadn’t dodged, I would have 
been upset too. What the mischief has 
happened ?” 

“Oh, I merely confirmed a report that 
- had come to his ears.” 

“Ah-ha! He told you about it then, 
the scoundrel !” 
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“Did you really think he wouldn’t?” 

“Well, he promised us—” 

Irene’s appearance, leading two wait- 
ers with a luncheon ready to serve upon 
their trays, prevented further colloquy 
on that point. The table was laid, and 
Irene seated her guests—in such a way 
that she could watch Miss Ladew’s eyes 
and press Uncle John’s foot under the 
chair. 

“We haven’t seen much of you since 
Stuart went away,” was Irene’s first 
conversational tentative, after the busi- 
ness of eating was under way. 

“No. The fact is, I have been rather 
busy. But, of course, I thought that you 
must be waiting to see me about that 
little matter of my engagement to your 
husband, so I dropped in to reassure 
you.’ : : 
“To reassure me!” murmured Irene, 
as if she were quoting from her own 
death warrant. 

“Yes, just to let you know it was all 
right. Don’t be down-hearted, my dear. 
I will marry your husband.” 

Miss Ladew gave Uncle John a 
wicked glance as she made this remark 
in a casual tone, and that gentleman 
had to resort to his napkin to’hide his 
improper amusement, 

“Consommé, Miss Ladew ?” he asked, 
to cover the awkard pause that followed. 

“Tt’s very kind of you,” said Irene, 
gathering her wits together. “I’ve been 
thinking though, since I saw you, that 
perhaps I have been selfish about it.” 

“Oh, not at all,” Miss, Ladew an- 
swered. ; 

“Tt’s most sweet of you, but I’m 
afraid I have. I see now it was a great 
liberty on my part. Stuart is sometimes 
very trying, isn’t he, Uncle John?” 

“Most men are trying, and a few of 
’em: are succeeding,” was his oracular 
response, 

“You see, dear,” Irene continued, pro- 
nouncing the term of endearment as if 
it were a dagger which she was plung- 
ing in between the fifth and sixth ribs 
of her hated rival, “I think you ought 
to know the worst about him.” - 

“All right. What is it?” 

“He has a temper.” 

“T wouldn’t give a Christmas card for 
a man who hadn’t,” declared Miss La- 
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dew, as if she doted upon shrew- 
tamers. 

“But Stuart’s violent at times, very 
violent.” 

“Good! None of your milk-sops for 

“It’s a painful task,” continued Irene 
sadly, “but I must go on with it. Some- 
times the slightest trifle will drive him 
perfectly mad.” 

At this accusation against her hus- 
band, she had to quell Uncle John’s 
amazement by a prod from the toe of 
her slipper, under the table. 

“One morning,” she related sadly, “I 
put too much cream in his breakfast 
coffee, and what do you think he did?” 

“Swore, maybe?” Miss Ladew haz- 
arded. 

“He threw it at me,” asserted Irene, 
as earnestly as if under oath. 

“What did you do?” asked Miss 
Ladew, after she had discreetly used 
her napkin as a gag to prevent laughter. 

“T left the room in tears, of course.” 

“That was a mistake. I should have 
replied with the sugar-bowl. You'll see 
how I'll manage him.” 

Irene bit her lips to check a tendency 
to snarl, and Miss Ladew qualified her 
remark with: 

“That is, of course, you wont see, 
being comfortably under the sod. But 
Mr Belden will, perhaps.” 

“That’s not the worst,” Irene de- 
clared, still hoping to frighten her hus- 
band’s prospective wife. “He poisoned 
Chico, my poor little angel of a French 
poodle, because he howled and kept 
him awake.” 

“Why, Irene,” Uncle John objected, 
“T thought you wrote that Chico was 
killed by a trolley car.” 

“So I did. I couldn’t let anyone sus- 
pect the truth.” 

“But you are telling it now,” sug- 
gested Uncle John. 

“Out of a sense of duty to me, don’t 
you see, Mr. Belden?” Miss Ladew re- 
marked sweetly. 

Uncle John saw, and hastened to 
serve the ladies with the fried sole. Miss 
Ladew looked up from her plate to in- 
quire of Irene if there was anything 
else in the catalogue of Stuart's 
deviltries, : 
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“Yes—and worse,” Irene whispered. 
“He drinks—horribly !” 

Pretending indignation, Miss Ladew 
turned upon Uncle John fiercely, asking 
why this had been concéaled, and if he 
would have permitted her to wed a 
dipsomaniac, Thus attacked, Uncle John 
truthfully deposed that he had never 
seen Stuart drunk in his life. 

“That’s just his underhanded way,” 
remarked Irene cheerfully, convinced 
that she was making an impression upon 
the enemy at last. “And when he drinks, 
he gets beside himself. On several oc- 
casions he has beaten me.” 

“What?” shouted Uncle John. 

“It’s the truth,” Irene cried joyously. 
“Only the other night he came home 
and—well, just look at that!” 

She held out her wrist triumphantly, ~ 
exposing a small black-and-blue mark 
for Miss Ladew’s examination. Uncle 
John, who knew that Irene had actually 
sustained that bruise by jamming her 
arm in the door, was completely flabber- 
gasted. 

“And you endured it without a word, 
I suppose?” Miss Ladew asked, after 
she had scrutinized the evidence of 
brutality carefully. 

“How could I 
moaned Irene. 

“You’re an angel, too much of an 
angel altogether,” said the  strong- 
minded Miss Ladew. “What he needs 
is a firm hand. But you shall be avenged, 
I promise you. I'll tame him.” . 

Then Irene saw her last hope go glim- 
mering. She thanked Miss Ladew 
faintly, now calling her “dearest,” but 
asserted that she really couldn’t expect 
it of her. 

“Marry him!” declared Miss Ladew 
harshly. “Well, I should think I would. 
It makes him perfectly fascinating!” 

Irene sank back in her chair in total 
despair, pale and almost fainting. Her 
friend caressed her fondly upon the 
cheek, saying: 

“You poor abused girl! Make your- 
self quite easy. I will be your avenger.” 

Then in stalked Richard Belden, a 
little saner than when he had dashed 
away half an hour before, but even 
more pugnacious. Miss Ladew appealed 
to him theatrically; 


tell such a thing?” 
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“Richard Belden; do you know what 
is going on here?” 

“Emily, I beg of you! Not a word!” 
pleaded Irene, completely panic-stricken. 
_ “Silence!” Miss Ladew shouted. “I 
will not stand by and see you abused. 
Richard, do you know that your brother- 
in-law is a brute?” 

"ease a brute?” stammered Rich- 
ard, 

“Is it possible that you have been 
living under the same roof with your 
sister and didn’t know it?” 

Irene begged again, but Miss Ladew 
was implacable. When Richard asked 
' her what the deuce she meant, she pro- 
claimed loudly: 

“T mean that your brother-in-law is 
a wife-beater !” 


CHAPTER VIII 
“WHAT A TANGLED WEB WE WEAVE” 


Richard was inclined to ‘consider this 
assertion as another proof of insanity on 
the part of Miss Ladew, and when his 
sister was quoted as authority on the 
point, he appealed to her for corrobora- 
tion. Seeing herself caught in her own 
trap, or as Shakespeare has it, hoisted 
with her own petard, Irene tried to 
‘flee, but. the masterful Miss Ladew 
seized her, dragged her back into the 
room, and compelled her to face the 
music, 

“You shall not shield: that. monster,” 
Miss Ladew asserted, “Do you see that 
mark, Richard? Ask your sister who 
did it?” 

Irene helplessly turned to Uncle John 
for assistance in this dilemma, and that 
tactful relative came forward with an 
explanation which was like pouring oil 
on fire. 

“You see, Richard, there’s a sort of 
misunderstanding about it,” he babbied. 
“In a way, Stuart did it, and in a way 
he didn’t. You see, Irene- was standing 
in the doorway, when Stuart, not know- 
ing she was there—’ 

“You mean well, Mr. Belden,” in- 
terrupted Miss Ladew, unwilling to see 
her revenge upon Irene thwarted, “but 
I really can’t stand by and witness this 
injustice, Mrs. Randolph has. just told 


us that her husband came home drunk 
and beat her.” 

“My -poor little Sis!” Richard ex- 
claimed, now convinced that Irene had 
been the victim of conjugal brutality. 
“The brute! The brute!” 

And at that moment “the brute” him- 
self appeared among them, gayly re- 
marking that he had gotten rid of his 
unwelcome male guest at the club as 
soon as he could. 

Sg arama shouted Richard. 

“You cad!” 

“What’s all this?” asked the bewil- 
dered Stuart. 

“You brute!” yelled Richard, and 
hurled himself upon the innocent bearer 
of these three epithets. If Uncle John 
hadn’t foreseen a collision and stepped 
between the two men just in the nick 
of time, there would have been a fine 
rough-and-tumble fight all over the new 
Brussels rug. 

“How dare you protect him?” Rich- 
ard growled at Uncle John, scowling at 
his brother-in-law over the inhibitive 
avuncular arm. Stuart stood at bay, the 
image of amazement, 

“Don’t try to deceive me!’ continued 
Richard the Lion-heart. “I’ve been 
hood-winked long enough.” 

Then Stuart withdrew to a safe dis- 
tance, and looked as if he wished a pa- 
trol wagon were within call. 

“Don’t be afraid,” sneered Richard. 
“You're safe enough here. I will not 
hurt you in the presence of ladies. But 
we shall meet outside, and when we do, 
look out for yourself, you beater of 
women !” 

Then he rushed outdoors, to lay 
siege to the place and prepare for the 
complete demolition of Stuart as 
soon as the laws of hospitality and 
chivalry could not be invoked. Stuart 
stared blankly at his wife, at Uncle 
John and at Miss Ladew, inquiring if 
“poor Dick” had suddenly “gone batty 
with the heat.” He received no answer, 
and went toward Irene. She entwined 
her arms about his neck, sobbed until 
she had left a damp spot on the shoulder 
of his flannel suit, and then tore her- 
self away, to dart into her own room 
and lock the door behind her. 
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“Uncle John,” remarked the be- 
wildered Stuart, “perhaps you will ex- 
plain.” 

Explanations were Uncle John’s long 
suit that day, and so he proceeded: 

“Why, you see, the fact is—er-r-r— 
that Irene—that is, Miss Ladew—er— 
of course, I mean Richard—By Jove, 
what time is it? Good Lord, I’ve quite 
forgotten. I have a very important en- 
gagement. You will excuse me?” 

And without waiting to be excused he 
plunged away after Richard. 

Stuart pronounced an anathema 
upon his too active uncle-in-law, and 
then addressed Miss Ladew: 

“As you are the only person who 
seems to have the courage to face me; 
perhaps you’ll be. good enough to oblige 
me with an explanation.” 

“Pardon me,” said Miss Ladew with 
infinite tact, “but this seems to be a 
family affair. I never mix up in family 
affairs. I trust Mrs. Randolph will make 
everything quite clear. Good-morning.” 

Left alone with this mystery, having 
been abused by his brother-in-law and 
fled from like a leper by the others, 
Stuart began to rave a bit himself. He 
ran his fingers through his neatly 
combed hair in the heat of his excite- 
ment, and opened his collar as if he felt 
an apoplectic fit coming on. Suddenly 
he marched up to Irene’s door, with de- 
termination in his eyes, and tried the 
knob. He found that she’ had bolted 
herself in. 

“Irene!” he called, shaking the door 
furiously. 

“Oh, please, please go away,” whim- 
pered a tearful voice within. 

“But I want to speak to you? I must 
speak with you.” 

He received no answer. He shook the 
door again, and then gave up the at- 
tempt in despair. Then he wandered 
about the room slowly, scratching his 
head and trying to puzzle out the situa- 
tion. At last he decided to lay siege, 
and drew an easy-chair up in front of 
Irene’s door, calling out to her as he 
sat down: 

“Here I am and here I stay until you 
come out !” 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” the little bird- 
clock on the wall hooted at him as it 
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sounded the hour. He hurled a book at 
it in exasperation, and then settled 
down to his vigil. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE EMBATTLED BROTHERS-IN-LAW 


An hour dragged itself heavily along; 
the cuckoo clock cooed thrice; and 
again Stuart, the patient watcher out- 
side the threshold of his wife’s boudoir, 
heaped imprecations upon that inof- 
fensive bird. He had beaten upon the 
door until his fists were raw; he had 
shouted to Irene until his voice was 
hoarse; but the mystery remained as 
baffling to him as ever. 

Presently Uncle John returned, with 
4 furtive air, but as soon as he saw 
Stuart he assumed a stern and reproach- 
ful manner. He was giving himself:a 
good training in histrionism that day. 
Stuart hurried up to him, thanking what- 
ever gods may be that he had come, and 
insisting upon explanations. Uncle John, 
however, had decided to-play the game 
to the limit. 

“This lack of candor, Stuart, is dis- 
tressing, most distressing,” he declared. 
“Poor little girl! How she must have 
suffered! And how nobly she bore it 
all in silence. But at last the truth is 
out, and now we know you for what 
you are.” 

“Do you mean to stand there and ac- 
cuse me of beating my wife?” 

“T don’t accuse you. I merely heard 
what she said, You heard. it too. Did she 
deny it?” 

“You venerable villain,” roared 
Stuart, enraged to: the limit of his en- 
durance, “if you or any other man says 
that I beat my wife, I'll pound him to 
a pulp.” 

“Thereby proving, of course, that he 
is a liar?” 

Then Uncle John began to put 
Stuart through the third degree. He 
asked that tortured husband if he re- 
membered throwing a cup of coffee at 
her, because she put too much cream 
in it; if he recalled poisoning poor little 
Chico because he howled at night; if 
he had any recollection of beating her 
in a drunken rage. When he had com- 




































































pleted the indictment, Stuart was in a 
. pathetic frenzy. 

“You know very well that I leve 
every hair’ in her precious head,” he 
spouted. “You know: very well that be- 
fore I’d raise my hand against her, I'd 
cut it off.” 

“Dear me! Dear me!” exclaimed 
Uncle John, as,if he didn’t know any- 
thing of the kind. “Then why do you 
do such things? It’s all very, very sad.” 

“Look here!’ Stuart shouted, ap- 
proaching him viciously. “I’ve had just 
about enough of this. I tell you mght 
now that I wont stand for any more of 
it. If you weren’t twice my age. I’d kick 

rou out of here, uncle or no uncle. As 
it is, I want to tell you to take your hat 
and tqddle away, the quicker the 
better!” 

“And leave that poor little woman to 
your tender mercies, with you in this 
towering rage,” said Uncle John stub- 
bornly. “Not much. Here I am and here 
I stay until I know she’s safe.” 

While Stuart was puffing and snort- 
ing under this rebuff, Richard Belden 
came in. That fire-eater was at last per- 
fectly calm and collected, but his face 
was grim and his jaw was set. 

“Thank Heaven, here’s some one I can 
meet on even terms,” Stuart yelped, and 
dashed up to Richard as furiously as 
Richard had dashed at him not long be- 
fore. “Two words with you, sir. You 
are my wife’s brother. I have the honor 
to demand—” 

“One moment!” Richard broke in. 
“Before anything is said that will make 
a bad matter worse, I desire to state my 
position. When I last saw you, I made 
a threat.” 

“You did.” 

“T desire to withdraw it. There has 
been violence enough in this household. 
Whatever you may have done—” 

“But I haven’t done a blessed thing!’ 
Stuart bayed. 

“Whatever you have done, I say,” 
continued the imperturbable Richard, 
“it cannot be corrected by additional 
violence on my part. It only remains to 
determine what is to be done next.” 

“May I inquire how you propose to 
dispose of my affairs?’ Stuart asked 
with intense irony. 


ye 
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_“T propose to assist my sister in the 
disposition of her affairs. To do that, 
it is necessary for me to see her.” 

“I ask nothing better,” declared 
Stuart. “I’ve been trying to see her for 
one whole accursed hour.” 

“And of course she wont see you?” 
Richard sneered. 

“Hang it, no!” 

“Under the circumstances, do you 
think it strange?” 

Then Uncle John stepped between-the 
two bristling men, and advised Stuart 
that he had better leave the place for 
a while. He urged him to be reason- 
able, and when Stuart refused to listen 
to reason, he said to him in an under- 
tone and with a friendly wink: 

“Come, run along like a good fellow. 
Give me a chance to use my good of- 
fices. How the devil can I do anything 
with you two chaps glaring at one an- 
other like two bull terriers in a pit?” 

“But you said—” Stuart began. 

“I know [I did, but you don’t want 
to hold an old man responsible for every 
little word he says.” 

“Then you don’t believe I’m a brute?” 

“Well, possibly not such an unmiti- 
gated brute,” granted Uncle John, with 
another kindly wink. 

Stuart decided to yield to the avun- 
cular persuasion, but not, he assured 
Richard with a hiss like any villain in 
a melodrama, out of fear of brotherly 
interference. Then out he stalked. 

Richard went to Irene’s door and 
called to her, identifying himself as 
her good old brother and urging her 
to come out and talk with him. After 
some objections, she weakened, and said 
she would appear in a few minutes. 
That interval Richard spent in a cross- 
examination of Uncle John. 

“How long have you known about 
this hellish business?” he demanded. 

“About an hour and a half,” Uncle 
John answered, looking at his watch 
in order to be precise. “She told Miss 
Ladew when I was’ present.” 

“T suppose you would have let me go 
on in ignorance of it if it hadn’t been 
for Miss Ladew,” Richard growled. 

“We could probably have patched it 
up if you hadn’t started such a row,” 
Uncle John assured him, 


“ 

















“The only thing that will be patched 
up,” Richard declared, “is Stuart, and 
it will take a surgeon to do that.” 

“Perhaps he isn’t as black as he is 
painted,” remarked the peace-making 
Uncle John; and then Irene emerged 
from her cloister. Her eyes were red 
and swollen from weeping, and she 
seemed afraid to look anybody in the 
face. Richard tried to embrace her with 
fraternal affection, but she said peev- 
ishly : 

“Please don’t anybody pet me. I shall 
die if you do. Oh, look at my eyes, I’m 
a perfect fright. Really, I can’t talk to 
you now, really —” 

She tried to escape into her room 
again, but her brother intercepted her. 

“Come now, Sis,” he urged, “When 
did this horrible business begin?” 

She opened her mouth to speak, and 
then suddenly choked up with sobs. 
Uncle John began to beat a cowardly 
retreat toward the veranda, alleging an 
appointment, but she seized him and 
threatened never to speak to him again 
if he dared to desert her. Then he re- 
signed himself to the inevitable. 

“It strikes me there is something 
funny about all this,” Richard remarked 
suspiciously. “Can’t you tell your own 
brother the truth ?” 

Getting no answer from her, he 
turned upon Uncle John angrily, as 
some one who was “in on” the plot. That 
worthy again tried to escape, but Irene 
hurled herself upon his bosom, with an- 
other lachrymal overflow. 

“Oh, very well,” said Uncle John. 
“Do you want me to tell him, Irene?” 

Getting a nod of consent from the 
blonde head which was snuggled upon 
his shoulder, he continued: 

“Then, here goes—Oh, why was I 
fool enough to leave Cincinnati ?—The 
truth is that Stuart is not precisely the 
ruffian that we have allowed you to 
think him. As a matter of fact, it’s just 
possible that he never beat Irene at all. 
Not more than once, at al! events. You 
must make allowance for him. You see, 
as I understand it, he came home in a 
great hurry, and possibly he had taken 
a cocktail or two, and they had gone to 
his head, and dinner was late, and it 
irritated him. So he picked up a cane— 
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there’s the very stick now—and was 
flourishing it around, and it may have 
been entirely an accident that he struck 


- Irene a blow. So—” 


“Oh, Uncle John, how can you?” ex- 
claimed Irene, who had listened to this 
elaborate fairy tale with growing 
amazement and who was now as indig- 
nant as Richard had been before. “You 
know perfectly well that Stuart never 
struck me in all his life.” 

Richard stifled an oath of bewilder- 
ment, and Irene got angrier and an- 
grier. 

“The very idea of your standing there 
and telling such a terrible story, right 
under my very nose,” she stormed at 
Uncle John. ‘““Why, you know he’s al- 
ways been the dearest, sweetest, kind- 
est old thing that ever was in all this - 
world.” 

Then Richard asked her to be kind 
enough to explain why she had been 
making these very charges against 
Stuart herself. She made a feeble effort 
to speak out the truth and have it over 
with, but she could not find the heart 
for it, and again she buried her face 
in Uncle John’s shirt-front. He petted 
her for a moment, and then disengaged 
himself, leaving her on the sofa while 
he undertook to put Richard right in 
the entire matter. 

“Well, this is what really happened,” 
he remarked. “Irene had cause to think 
that a certain young woman was paying 
too much attention to Stuart. Well, it 
occurred to her that one way to discour- 
age this young woman would be to give 
Stuart’s character a black eye, so to 
speak, in the estimation of this—this 
prospective rival. This plan she fol- 
lowed.” 

Richard rolled his eyes in horror. 

“Mark you, I don’t say that it was 
precisely a stroke of genius,” Uncle 
John proceeded, “but at any rate, that 
was what occurred. So now it’s all per- 
fectly clear, isn’t it?” ; 

“T suppose so,” Richard admitted, 
“but why the deuce did she tell Miss 
Ladew about it. That’s what caused all 
the row.” 

Uncle John appealed to Irene for an 
explanation of this point, and she col- 
lapsed again, Richard insisted, however, 
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so he had to hear from Uncle John’s 
blunt lips that Miss Ladew was the 
young woman involved. 
“What nonsense,” Richard retorted. 
.“Why, you both told me she was en- 
ed ”? 


“So she is,” declared Uncle John. 
“She is engaged to Stuart.” 

Trene shut her ears to Richard’s out- 
taged exclamations and rushed into her 
room once more, slamming the door 
after her. The bewildered brother stag- 
gered about holding his head, and won- 
dering if they were all crazy, or only 
he. Then he began to laugh so wildly 
that it sounded like male hysterics. 

“Wait a bit, Dick,” said Uncle John. 
“Come here. Did you ever hear of a 
hypochondriac ?” 

“Yes, but just now I can’t think what 
it means,” answered dazed Dick. 

“A hypochondriac is a person who 
thinks he is ill when he isn’t. He is 
usually a woman.” 

Then he went on to expose all of 
Irene’s great plan to find a wife for her 
husband after she had departed this life ; 
and Richard began to see the point of 
the joke. Especially when the nub of it, 
Miss Ladew’s theoretical dowdiness and 
actual transformation into a “viper” and 
a “bird of paradise,” was carefully 
pointed out to him. — 

“Naturally, Miss Ladew was not de- 
lighted,” Uncle John continued, in his 
best expository manner, “but for rea- 
sons of her own she pretended to fall 
in with the scheme. Maybe you, being 
more or less of a conceited ass, can 
guess what those reasons were.” 

Richard began to see the light, and it 
was so bright that it dazzled him. The 
only words he could find were: 

“Well, can you beat it? It’s the 
limit !” ; 

“Need I go further?” asked Uncle 
John. “When Miss Ladew turned out 
more attractive that she had seemed at 
first, it didn’t look good to our little 
Irene, and—” 

“Well, it strikes me,” agp gD 
rupted, rising in jubilation, “that I’ 
better have pay Tice Saat with Miss La- 
dew. There are one or two things that 
need straightening out. But what a 
_ beautiful revenge! Poor little Sis! You 
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just tell her it will be all right, will 
you ?” 


CHAPTER X 
DRIVEN TO DRINK 


Shortly after Richard had departed 
upon his romantic mission, Stuart re- 
turned, obviously excited but just as 
obviously pleased. His first words to 
Uncle John were that he had seen Miss. 
Ladew. 

“So, she told you?” Uncle John 
asked. 

“Yes; but-how on earth could Irene 
get the idea that I was flirting with that 
girl, whom I never saw until three days 
ago. Still, we did get rather chummy 
in that short time, which accounts for 
everything, I suppose.” 

“Did Miss Ladew say anything. to 
you about being engaged ?” 

“No. Is she engaged? Well, all right. 
I don’t care if she’s fifty times engaged. 
What I want is to see Irene.” 

Uncle John accepted the commission 
of luring that troubled little woman out 
into the arms of her eager husband, 
and he turned the trick by calling to her 
that Dick had gone and that he wanted 
to talk with her. Stuart hid in a corner 
until she appeared, and then confronted 
her—at which juncture Uncle John 
made a tactful exit. 

Stuart began the conversation in a 
very formal and lugubrious manner, 
having decided that it would be best to 
play a little game himself. He intended 
to do nothing less than admit all the 
charges brought against him. 

“Don’t go, I beg of you,” he said. 
“It’s quite all right. Do not be alarmed. 
There is no occasion, I haven’t been 
drinking and I am master of myself.” 

He took a chair at a respectful dis- 
tance from her, and answered her look =~ 
of utter confusion with one of complete ~ 
contrition. 

“I can only regret that you thought 
it necessary to bar your door against 
me, and yet after what has happened, 
it was perhaps only natural.” 

“What do you mean?” she stam- 
mered. 

“You know it would never have oc- 
curred if it hadn’t been for the drink. 





















You believe that, don’t you. It will al- 
ways be a comfort. to know you be- 
lieved that. Let me see your poér 
bruised arm. Oh, poor little girl! What 
a brute I was!” 

“No, you weren't, Stuart. You know 
you weren't!” she protested. 

“Ah, it’s sweet of you to say that— 
so sweet. I shall always remember it. 
But I know -now the terrible things I 
did. To think of. poor Chico dead, 
poisoned by me—and I never knew it! 
And you never reproached me once. 
You even lied for me to keep people 
from knowing the awful truth.” 

Stuart’s sentimentality was superbly 
maudlin. Now and then he almost broke 
down under the stress of his harrowing 
emotions, 

“Oh, I just can’t stand this!” Irene 
exclaimed, getting ready for another 
cry. 
“It was all the accursed drink!” 
Stuart continued. “I thought it wasn’t 
anything so awful to have a few soci- 
able glasses with the boys, and all the 
while I was coming home and doing 
these terrible things. It makes me shud- 
der to think of what other horrible 
crimes I may have committed, and 
never knew anything about it.” 

Then Irene began to weep as if her 
heart would break. 

“There! There!” he said gently. “I 
didn’t mean to make you cry. God 
knows you’ve had enough to bear from 
me already. What I want now is to 
make the rest as easy for you as I can.” 

“The—the rest?” Irene quavered. 

“Yes. That shall be my atonement.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean the divorce. Of course noth- 
ing else is possible.” 

“You mean to—to divorce me,” she 
groaned, 

“Of course not. You shall divorce 
me. Sometimes I’ve been sorry we had 
no children, but now I’m glad. It would 
have been rough on the little chaps. But 
it will not be difficult. You can go to 
South Dakota or Nevada. Of course, 
you'll have to live in Sioux City or 
Reno for a year, but we'll make it as 
easy for you as possible. You wont be 
lonely. You can send for your mother. 
And ygu'll find. plenty of society there 
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—first-class hotels sustained entirely by 
New Yorkers who are hunting divorces. 
It will be most congenial. Then they 
have golf and tennis and first-rate 
bands, and you can take the automobile. 
The time will pass quickly enough, 
and the year will be up before you know 


it ” 


“But I don’t want a divorce! I wont 
have a divorce!” screamed Irene, who 
was completely frantic at the pleasant 
picture ‘that Stuart had painted. 

“Ah, but I insist. I must protect you 
in spite of yourself. How ‘can you go 
on living with a brute who comes home 
drunk and beats you, and never knows 
it?” 

“Then you insist upon a divorce?” 
Irene asked. 

If Stuart had been observant, he 
would have noticed a little green flame 
in her eyes which gave -warning of 
breakers ahead, but he was so wrapt 
up in his own fiction that he persisted. 
He declared that he advised divorce for 
her own good. eee 

“Ah, I see!” she exclaimed bitterly. 
“And you’re quite sure it’s all on my 
account ?” 

“Why, of course,” he answered, 
rather worried now by her ominous 
manner. 

“Hm! There may be more than one 
way of looking at that.” ; 

_ He said that he didn’t quite follow 
her, and she repeated, half to herself, 
that terrifying sentence: “She hap- 
pened to be driving by.” , 

Then she whirled upon him furiously: 

“Wouldn’t it be convenient for you 
if I were to get a divorce? Wouldn't 
it be obliging of me to set you free, eh? 
I suppose you think you’re awfully 
clever, and that I’m so stupid I can’t 
see your game. But you'll find I’m not 
so stupid as you think! Divorce you? I ~ 
should think not! Not I. Not in a thou- 
sand years. And you can’t divorce me. 
You have no cause. And to think you 
supposed you could hoodwink me as 
easily as that—you and that woman! 
You'll see!” 

“For the love 
shouted, now thoroughly 
“What woman?” 


“What woman! Ha! Ha! She'll hear 


of Heaven!” he 
alarmed. 
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from me too. Don’t you think she wont, 

either.” 

And again Irene darted into her 
room, slamming the door behind her. 
Stuart stood agape. Then he under- 
stood, and a shout broke from him of: 

“Good Heavens! Emily Ladew!” 

He went to the door to call his wife, 
but after one outcry he gave it up in 
disgust. As he wandered about the room 
distractedly, wondering how he might 
make peace with Irene, he suddenly 
found himself facing the little table up- 
on which stood a decanter of whiskey 
and some glasses, for the occasional re- 
freshment: of himself and his male 
friends. Then he came to a great deci- 
sion. 

“All right! All right then!” he ex- 
claimed, pouring out an “old army” 
drink and stowing it away in his system 
with one jerk of the elbow. He might 
as well have the game as the name, he 
thought ; if Irene had described him as 
a drunkard, he’d show her what a 
drunken man in the family really looked 
like. A second drink exhausted the con- 
tents of the decanter, so he hung his hat 
on the back of his head and sauntered 
away to get other drinks in a more so- 
ciable manner at the club. 

As soon as he left the house, Irene 
emerged from her room, pinning on her 
hat with great determination and mut- 
tering: ““We’ll see what Dick has to say 
about all this?” Then she went out in 
search of her noble brother. She would 
have done better to remain at home, 
however, for presertly Richard ap- 
peared on the scene of the late. hostili- 
ties, accompanied by Miss Ladew. 
They were greeted by Uncle John, who 
had returned not long before to find 

-Irene missing and the sitting room 
empty, much to his surprise; and to 
him they promptly broke the news that 
they were engaged. His congratulations 
were effusive and sincere, especially 
when the gay Miss Ladew asserted that 
it was going to take this time. 

“But where’s Irene?” Richard asked. 

“Haven’t an idea. Left them ‘here 
with reconciliation in plain sight. Came 
“back to bestow my blessing, and found 


nobody.” 


Fisher, when summoned, explained 
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that Mrs. Randolph had gone out a few 
minutes ago, in some haste, and that 
Mr. Randolph had departed, with some 
noise, a little before that. Richard ‘ob- 
served that all this was queer—devil- 
ish queer. 

Presently they heard a strange sound 
approaching from the drive-way. It 
came nearer and nearer, getting 
stranger as it became more audible. It 
was soon identified as Stuart’s voice, 
lifted in song, and then his chantey re- 
solved itself into: 

M’ bunnie lies over th’ ocean, 
M’ bunnie lies over th’. shea, 
M’ bunnie lies over (hic) ocean, 
Oh, bring back m’ bunnie to me. 

Then he appeared in the door-way, 
obviously far advanced in a condition 
which is known in the vernacular as “a 
souse” or “a jag.” His hat was crushed ; 
his collar was unfastened; his tie was 
askew ; and his legs seemed to crumple 
under him as he walked. 

“Stuart!” exclaimed Richard and’ 
Uncle John together, in the tones of 
reproach proper to men who had never 
been drunk in their lives—well, hardly 
ever. 

“How do. How’re you? Nice day, 
what? Pleasant day, very. What y’ all 
starin’ at, huh ?” ' 

“Stuart, you’re drunk,” said Richard, 
with awe and admiration in his voice. 

“Cert’nly, Cert’nly I’m drunk. W’y 
not? Haven’t been drunk in years, no 
sir. About time. I says to m’self. T’day’s 
the day. My bunnie lies over ihe ocean. 
Trouble. Got big trouble some kind, but 
can’t think what. Uncle John, wha’s my 
trouble? Eh? What’s th’ bloomin’ row 
all about ?” 

Then he toppled over on the sofa 
helplessly, saying that he was “terrible, 
terrible melancholy.” 

“We've got to get him out of this,” 
said Uncle John, and Richard suggested 
that they take him into his own room. 
Then, one on each side, they hoisted the 
inebriate Stuart, who was still roaring 
about “M’ bunnie,” up and into his own 
quarters, where he was tossed upon the 
bed and locked in. 

Hardly had the sinner been tucked 
away when his wife returned, still with 
the light of battle in her eyes. When she 















saw Miss Ladew, she started back in 
anger, but Richard came forward with: 

“My dear Sis, we’re engaged.” 

Then and there a permanent truce 
was declared. Irene took Miss Ladew 
into her arms, called her “You little 
darling,” and kissed her several times 
with tremendous enthusiasm. 

“Are you sure you don’t mind?” 
asked Miss Ladew with a smile. 

“Mind? I’m delighted.” 

“Well, I feared you would think it 
was disloyal to you—after our arrange- 
ment.” 

That was what is usually called rub- 
bing it in, but Irene, now confident that 
she would retain possession of her own 


husband and with all fears of death ban- 


ished by the excitement of the past few 
hours, replied blithely: 

“Oh, that! No, I don’t mind in the 
least. After all, a woman must follow 
her own heart, I suppose.” 


She tried to look regretful, in order. 


to keep up the pretense, but she failed 
cheerfully. Then she noticed that Rich- 
ard was looking sheepish and that Un- 
cle John was standing with his back 
to Stuart’s door, as if caught in some 
criminal act. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 
“Why do you stand there like that?” 

“Now, don’t be alarmed, my dear; 
don’t be alarmed,” said Uncle John. 

“Tt’s Stuart. I know it is,” she cried. 
“Something has happened to him.” 

“Well, the fact is,” Uncle John ad- 
mitted, “he is ill.” ‘ 

“Til! I will go to him at once.” 

Uncle John stopped her and said that 
not for worlds would she be permitted 
to enter: doctor’s orders. 

“A doctor already ?” 

“Yes, my dear, and he says Stuart is 
threatened with brain fever. He has 
given him a sleeping powder”—life at 
Saratoga had developed Uncle John into 
a remarkably fine liar—‘“and says no 
one must enter his room for twelve 
hours. But he thinks he’ll be all right 
in the morning.” 

Irene asked Richard reproachfully 
why he hadn’t told her at first, but he 
explained that he didn’t like to, because 

ad news comes soon enough. Then 
she sadly said it was all her own fault, 
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and went into her own room, ostensi- 
bly to take her hat off, but really to 
have a little cry by herself. With Irene 
out of the way for a few moments, 
Uncle John rose to the emergency again. 

“Quick, we must get him into my 
room,” he said. “He’ll sing or do some- 
thing if we leave him in there.” 

He and Richard invaded the den of 
the drunkard and brought him out, 
swathed in a bath-robe. He protested 
loudly: 

“Now wha’ the deuce the matter? 
Can’ yw’ leave a chap alone to his sor- 
row ?” 

“Come along now, old _ fellow,” 
coaxed Richard. “We’re going to put 
you to bed all right.” 

“How many times you goin’ t’ put 
me t’ bed anyhow? Oh, I’m terrible mel- 
ancholy.” 

The two men, followed by Miss La- 
dew as a cautious rear-guard, carried 
him down the hall-way to the most dis- 
tant room, where any alcoholic uproar 
was least likely to disturb Irene. As 
they were gone, that devoted wife came 
into the sitting room, carrying some 
fancy work. She tip-toed to the door 
of Stuart’s room, listened there a mo- 
ment, and then began to turn the knob 
gently. But before she could look in, 
she heard the others returning, and 
so she sat down by the door and began 
to knit industriously. 

“He'll be all right in the morning,” 
said Uncle John reassuringly, when he 
saw her on guard before the: door. 

“Well. I shall stay here until he 
wakes,” she said. 

Richard urged her not to attempt it, 
since she was tired enough as it was 
but she answered: 

“Oh, no, I wont get fagged out. I’m 
awfully strong, you know.” 

Uncle John winked at Richard and 
whispered that he would stay with her 
for a couple of hours and that he could 
then return to aid in keeping watch. It 
would never do to leave her alone, he 
truthfully averred; she was sure to find 
out. 

“Don’t worry, Sis,” Richard ‘said. 
“He'll be all right as soon as he’s had 
his sleep.” 

“Do you think so, Uncle John?” 
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“Sure, no doubt of it,” answered that 
oracle, “I’ve seen lots of cases just like 
it.” 

Richard started to go, saying that he 
would look in later, and Miss Ladew, 
as a kind of comforting farewell, re- 
marked to Irene: 

“After all, you’re the wife for him.” 

“Yes, dear, I think so, too,” she ad- 
mitted sweetly. 

_ “And you see I’m going to be in the 
family anyway.” 

When ‘Richard and his fiancée had 
left, Irene told Uncle John he needn’t 
‘Stay, but he picked up a paper and set- 
tled calmly down to read, remarking 
with emphasis : 

“Catch me deserting you at a time like 
this!” 

Irene took a few more stitches, and 
then murmured: 
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“I'd love to see him—just for a mo- 
ment.” 

“Tut, tut, tut,” said Uncle John. “It 
wouldn’t do at all. The slightest noise 
might wake him.” 

“Oh, very well. You’re sure he’s not 
going to die?” 

“Die? Not a chance. Good as new 
to-morrow.” 

Irene knitted industriously for five 
minutes and then declared: 

“After ali, she only happened to be 
driving by.” 

“T never thought anything else,” testi- 
fied Uncle John. 

Irene put down her fancy work, and 
slipped up to the door of the room— 
the empty room—to listen at the key- 
hole. Then, with a smile of utter con- 
tent, she said softly: 

“Dear boy, how quietly he sleeps!” 


WHY MR. BRADY REFORMED 


WILLIAM A. BRADY once managed James J. Corbett when the latter (now 
an eminent Thespian) was a pugilist. He is not ashamed of this excursion into 
the realm of sport, for it netted him the capital with which he became a power 
as a theatrical producer, but he says that he has reformed now, thanks to two 
women. One of them is Grace George, his wife, who put her little foot down 
as soon as they were married and said, “No more Corbetts.” 

The other was Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Mr Brady was in London negotiating 
with the English actress for an American tour under his auspices; he left her 
one evening, with the matter practically closed, and came back the next morning 
to have the contracts signed. Mrs. Campbell’s manner, however, had changed 
over night from the cordial to the frigid. 

“It is utterly impossible, my dear man,” she sniffed—“utterly impossible. They 
tell me that you manage prize fighters!” 

And that settled it. 


THE VICTIM 


A MUSICAL comedy was being launched, with the usual excitement. The 
first-nighters were kindly in their applause, and after the star had received her 
flowers, a pale man, in a dress-suit, came before the footlights and bowed solemnly. 

“Who is that?” asked an unemployed comedian, in an aisle seat, of his friend, 
a rival theatrical manager. : ; 

“That,” said the manager sardonically, “that is the man whose libretto will 


have to be rewritten.” 











HERE is Rennold Wolf again with a new grist of lively anecdotes of the Gay White 





Way written in that personal, intimate manner that has made him the best known of all 


theatrical journalists. 


HE awful thing happened in New 
Haven. 

Within the shadow of Yale’s 
classic walls W. Somerset Maugham, 
the English dramatist, encountered 
his first rebuff since he began ship- 
ping his plays to, divert us here in 
America, 

The occasion of his visit to New 
Haven was.the Yale-Harvard football 
game. Inasmuch as America had 
steadily yielded to him enormous 
revenues in return for “Smith” and 
other light-waisted comedies, Mr. 
Maugham came hither a few weeks 
ago to look us over. He proved to be 
a very mild-mannered man, with a 
slight stammer, a natural shyness and 
the inevitable silk hat. | 
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He was told that on football day in 
New Haven he would see the flower 
of American youth in the full bloom 
of its lustiness. Thither he journeyed. 
The sights that confronted him on 
the football field were bewildering, 
the intricacies of a game so different 
from his native Rugby were con- 
fusing, and, quite .absentmindedly, 
after the game he was swept along 
with a crowd of excited Yale and 
Harvard partisans to what he called 
a “pub,” and which to the under- 
graduate body was known as the 
Hofbrau Haus. 

There he sat, modestly quaffing his 
mug of ale, while all about him ad- 
mirers of the two teams discussed 
the o-o score. As the afternoon wore 
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on and the thirst of the undergraduates increased, the 
discussion grew more and more heated. 

Suddenly a young giant, still wearing the colors of 
Yale, arose at Mr. Maugham’s right and thus addressed 
nobody in particular: 

“Although the score was o-o, I, being a Yale man, am 
moved to observe that we licked the everlasting day- 
lights out of those Harvard Fannies.” 

Immediately at. Mr. Maugham’s left another young 
giant arose, this one displaying the crimson of Harvard 
on his hat band. 

“And I,” he said, looking squarely into the eyes of the 
previous ‘speaker, “being a Harvard man, resent that 
remark, and am moved to observe that I have yet to 
meet the Yale man who could lick me.” 

Biff! Biff! 

They struck simultaneously, reaching over Mr. 
Maugham’s head to make the connection. Neither blow 
did serious damage except to Mr. Maugham’s precious 
silk hat which was knocked from his head and sent 
spinning among a dozen feet at the opposite end of the 
room. z 

“M-m-my word!” gasped the playwright. 

Instantly the battle was on. In a moment the fight 
- was fiercer even than the one which had been waged on 
the football field. Together came the two forces, using 
for weapons fists, chairs, bottles; and above the din 
could be heard the piping voice of the playwright, cry- 
ing, “M-m-my word, m-m-my hat!” 

Faster and still more furious raged the battle. Some 
stood on the tables and fought; others rushed into 
clinches with the nearest adversary; at one side of the 
room a dozen of the youngsters were rolling, clawing 
and kicking on the floor, a tangled mass of arms and 
legs. At the bottom of this pile of struggling humanity 
Mr. Maugham spied his silk “topper,” and with a yell of 
anguish he dived headforemost for it, just as he had 
seen the tacklers plunge into the scrimmage earlier in 
the day. 

Alas, for international amity! Alas, for reverence due 
the drama! Kicked, bruised, trampled on, the best of 
the younger English playwrights wriggled from that 


mass of turbulence clinging to an object which for pur- - 3 


poses of identification but not of description, we may ~~ 
call a hat. a 

By a flank movement he reached the door, and made 
straight for the railway station. Not until he had 
boarded the train and was on his way to New York did 
he recover his senses sufficiently to gaze sadly at the 
little black band which he still gripped, and mutter, 
“M-m-my word, m-m-my hat!” 
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THE REWARD OF DUTY 


AND that calamity brings to mind another misfor- 
tune on the night of a football game, of which also a 
man of the theatre was the victim. This one took place 
in Boston, following a Harvard victory in the Cam- 
bridge Stadium. 

DeWolf Hopper was playing an engagement at the 
Park Theatre, and Wallace Munro guarded the “front 
of the house” in the capacity of Mr. Hopper’s business 
manager. Since time immemorial Mr. Hopper’s delivery 
of a curtain speech and his recital of “Casey at the Bat” 
have been considered as much a part of his performance 
3 as “Wang,” “Happyland,” “A Matinée Idol,” or what- 
; ever piece he happens to be presenting. Indeed, when 
4 audiences did not clamor for “Casey,” it was one of Mr. 
Munro’s duties to stand back of the*last row of chairs 
and yell, “Casey, Casey; Give us Casey at the Bat.” 

On the night in question one of the stage boxes was 
occupied by. a quartet of Harvard students who had 
celebrated their victory of the afternoon not wisely, but 
too well. They made annoying remarks to players on 
the stage, and greeted Munro’s requests to desist with 
derisive retorts. At length their conduct became intol- 
erable; and Munro telephoned the nearest station house 
for a squad of police. 

The police arrived and dragged the offenders from the 
box after a lively struggle. Munro accompanied them 
to the station house to lodge a complaint. He returned 
to the theatre at the precise moment when, in accord- 
ance with routine, the audience should have been shout- 
ing “Speech” and “Casey.” For some reason the 
audience was neglecting the opportunity. Munro rushed 
through the door, and, taking a position in the foyer, 
began yelling “Casey, Casey” at the top of his voice. 

Before he had yelled a third time a hand was laid 
heavily on his shoulder and he was sent spinning toward 
the door. 

“So you’re wan ‘iv thim frish Harvard shtujents, are 
you?” came in thick Hibernian brogue, and Munro 
looked up to see himself in the grasp of a strange 
policeman. 

He tried to explain. : 

“You can tell all that to the Sarjint,” said the police- 
man, dragging him to the sidewalk. “I’ve been sint here 
to kape you young divils. quiet; come along.” 

Despite Munro’s protestations, he was taken to the 
Same station house where a moment before he had been 
a complainant. When the Harvard prisoners saw him 
and learned his plight, they declared that they felt fully 
repaid for their own inconvenience. 
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HE HELD UP FROHMAN 


AN AMUSING incident happened the other night at 
the Grand Opera House where Cohan & Harris, the 
new lessees, have installed Terry McGovern, the once 
“Terrible Terry,” as house policeman. The bill was 
“The Arcadians,” and Charles Frohman, the owner of 
the attraction, had arrived late to witness a part of the 
performance. He bustled into the lobby and started to 
walk past the ticket-taker, when McGovern stuck out 
his arm and checked him. 

“Here you,” demanded the former light-weight cham- 
pion, “where’s your ticket?” 

“Why, I’m—” began Mr. Frohman, and then he 
smiled broadly. “Never mind,” he continued, and with- 
out further protest he walked to the box-office window 
and purchased a ticket. 

“The nerve of that guy!” exclaimed McGovern after 
Mr. Frohman had duly presented his ticket and passed 
inside. 


MARIE DORO ALSO IN ERROR 


I HAPPENED to be present also when Marie Doro 
and Mr. Frohman met for the first time, and when she, 
too, was ignorant of the identity of the man who was 
afterwards to make her a star. 

The occasion was an Actors’ Fund Benefit at. the 
Broadway Theatre. Miss Doro, who was then little 
more than a chorus girl in “The Billionaire” at Daly’s, 
was one of a dozen pretty young women selling pro- 
grammes in the lobby. I recall that the late Stanford 
White was one of her customers that afternoon, and 
that he gave her a five-dollar gold piece for a pro- 
gramme. 

Mr. Frohman came along when the performance was 
half finished. 

“Buy a programme, please,” said Miss Doro archly. 
“They ar€ souvenir programmes.” 

Mr. Frohman was visibly amused. 

“What’s in them?” he asked. 

“Oh, photographs and autographs of all the prominent 
actresses,” replied Miss Doro. “Just the thing for a 
souvenir, you know. All the famous Frohman stars are 
there.” 

Mr. Frohman stared at her to discover if she were 


joking, and, realizing that she was ignorant of his | 


identity, handed her ten dollars and walked inside. 
When Miss Doro was informed by a bystander that she 

. had been addressing Charles Frohman she nearly col- 
lapsed. 
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WHEN HUGH FORD WENT HUNGRY 


EVEN if you don’t know Hugh Ford, and the chances 
are you don’t for he is the most modest of men, you 
have met his handiwork in:many Liebler & Co. produc- 
4 tions. Mr. Ford is one of the most efficient of stage di- 
a rectors, he revels in his work and seldom thinks of any- 
‘ thing else. 

Once I asked him where he was living. 

“I really don’t know,” he replied. 
'@ “Don’t know!” I exclaimed. 
d “No,” said he. “You see my wife moved yesterday, 
and I forgot to ask the new address. I’m hanging around 
the Lambs Club, hoping she will think to telephone me 
there and tell me how to get home.” 

Ford is even more careless about money than he is 

with addresses. Frequently he forgets the arrival of 
: salary day, and many times his checks for three and four 
2 weeks’ salary have accumulated in the Liebler office. 
4 A short time ago Ford was in Minneapolis at work 
upon one of Liebler & Company’s touring attractions. 
When his labor was finished he boarded a train for 
Chicago, never stopping to count the money in his 
pocket. At the station in Chicago he learned that after 
paying for his stateroom and the extra fare demanded 
on the limited train to New York he would be left with 
but a dime. Undaunted, he climbed aboard the train, 
and went immediately to bed, to forget his hunger. 

In the club car the next morning he struck up an 
acquaintance with an American army officer. 

“Let’s go in to breakfast,” proposed the latter. “I hate 
; to eat alone.” 

4 “Sorry, old man,” answered Ford, “but the fact is I 
a never eat so early in the morning.” 

Along toward noon his chance acquaintance ap- 
proached him again. 

“We'll have luncheon together anyway,” he said. 

“Er-er, I’m afraid you'll have to excuse me,” replied 
Ford. “I’m troubled with indigestion, and I think I’d 
better give my stomach a rest.” 

The army officer disappeared into the dining car, and 
Ford tightened his belt another notch. 

The train was due in New York that afternoon, but, 
by reason of an accident on the road, it was delayed 
several hours. Under the rules governing the extra 
charge for the train’s speed the passengers were entitled 
to a certain rebate. This was paid to all on board by the 
conductor. Ford looked at the slip of paper the con- 
ductor gave him, and sighed. It was a check for the few 
dollars due, payable at the New York terminal. And 
the dinner hour was right at hand. 
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“Now, old chap, you simply must keep me company 
at dinner,” declared the army officer. “The meals here 
will cure any attack of indigestion. Besides, you look a 
little weak. Come in, and try one of their steaks.” 

“Oh, don’t,” groaned Ford; “please, please don’t. I 
have made up my mind not to eat until I reach New 
York.” 

About nine o’clock that evening the train pulled into 
the Manhattan station. Ford’s solitary dime enabled 
him to get to the Lambs Club. 

“Gimme a hundred dollars worth of beefsteak and 
smother it with onions a foot deep,” he bhareed as he 
burst into the grill room. 


BERNHARDT WANTS THE MONEY 


DON’T waste sympathy on Sarah Bernhardt be- 
cause at the age of sixty-seven her American manager 
is demanding of her eight and nine performances a 
week. Rather sympathize with the members of her 
company who have not her zeal or her interest in the 
gate receipts. 

While playing her engagement at the Globe Theatre 
in this city, Bruce Edwards, Charles Dillingham’s gen- 
eral manager, arranged an extra Friday matinée, making 
ten performances in all for the week, 

“It seems pretty tough on the old lady,” he remarked, 
“but the demand is big enough to justify it.” 

That evening William F. Connor, in charge of Mme. 
Bernhardt’s tour, proposed to Edwards that he go back 
of the scenes and be presented to the great actress. 

“Not me,” replied Edwards. 

“Why not?” asked Connor. 

“I don’t speak French, for one thing,” said Edwards. 

“And what other reason?” 

“I haven’t got the courage to meet her after putting 
in that extra matinée,” explained Edwards. 

Connor, however, insisted, and together they knocked 
at Mme. Bernhardt’s door. 

“This is Mr. Edwards,” said Connor. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Bernhardt in broken English, “he is 
the man who makes that other matinée. I thank him. 
I care not how many matinées we play, if only we get 
the money.” 


KEEPING HAMMERSTEIN SOLVENT 


ONE of the greatest hardships that beset the mem- 
bers of the Hammerstein family is that of keeping their 
eccentric father solvent. Not that Oscar Hammer- 
stein is hard pressed for money these days. Far from it, 
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for never in his spectacular career has he been so pros- 
perous. To Mr. Hammerstein making money is a 
pastime; handling it is a nuisance. 

Thus it comes about that very seldom does Mr, Ham- 
merstein have so much as a dollar on his person. He 
may be about to pay $100,000 as an installment on a new 
theatre, or $20,000 in advance on a world-famous tenor’s 
contract, but if he desires to buy an evening paper he 
probably will be forced to ask credit of the newsboy. 

On: several occasions I have known Mr. Hammer- 
stein to be ejected from a street car because of his in- 
ability to pay the nickel demanded by the company, and 
I have excellent reason to believe that once in a hurry- 
up restaurant he left his overcoat in lieu of twenty-five 
cents, the price of an oyster stew he had consumed. 

The Hammerstein sons when they are within range 
of their father always tuck a five-dollar bill in his pocket 
before he leaves the office. Mr. Hammerstein, however, 
appears to regard this protective measure as a sort of 
punishment, and whenever possible, slips away before 
he can be financially fortified, 

It should be known, for it is an interesting sidelight 
on genius, that Mr. Hammerstein employs no system of 
bookkeeping whatever. All cash in hand he regards as 
his, When bills are presented he pays them, if he can, 
and of late years there never has been ‘any delay on that 
score, 

His yearly transactions run into the millions. Until 
recently he had two mammoth opera houses and the 
Victoria Theatre on his hands in addition to a grand 
opera organization. Yet the dusty old safe never is 
opened. Not a ledger is in evidence. The only check 
book he ever exhibits is the pocket variety. His accounts 
he keeps in his head. He wouldn’t know a trial balance 
from a bill of lading. 


HOW HAVEY SELLS FUN 


THE most recent enterprise to locate in Broadway 
is a shop where the only commodity on the shelves 
is “Fun.” On the main door is a sign, reading “Fun 
for Sale.” There is no further word of explanation, 

Jean Havey and Leo Donnelly are the proprietors of 
the unique emporium, Havey for a good many years 
traveled a week in advance of Lew Dockstader, writing 
all the local jokes and lyrics with which Dockstader 
convulsed his hearers when he arrived on the scene. 
Donnelly was a reporter. He gained a reputation as a 
Story-teller, and drifted into vaudeville with a crisp 
monologue. . 

Now the pair in partnership guarantee to supply fun 
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to all customers. They write after-dinner speeches, 
comic songs, vaudeville sketches, monologues, comic 
operas, and wouldn’t balk at an order to turn out a 
Chinese drama over night. 

The opening of their Broadway office took the form 
of a Donation Party. “Bring anything we want,” read 
the invitations. “What we need most are roller-top 
desks, typewriters, a letter press, mimeograph, revolving 
chairs, a rug and a few pictures. Nothing rejected. If 
we can’t use it, we'll sell it.” ‘ 

Havey has described to me his method of working up 
business. 

“You see,” he said, “the building in which we are 
located has very thin partitions. Also it is filled with 
theatrical managers. Late in the afternoon when it is 
rather quiet and after I have opened the transom, I get 
some vaudeville actor, a friend of mine, to come to the 
office and address mé this way in as loud a voice as 
possible: ‘Jean, that monologue you wrote for me was 
a knockout. It was the means of increasing my salary 
two hundred dollars a week. Now I want you to write 
me another one. Here’s a check for five hundred dollars 
in advance, and—’ 

“Before he has proceeded any further,” continued 
Havey, “Al Woods, Martin Beck and other managers 
come running down the hall to the office where they 
think so much money is changing hands. Before they 
leave I make a couple of sales.” 


JAKE TANNENBAUM IS HERE 


JAKE TANNENBAUM is in town on one of his 
semi-annual pilgrimages of hand-shaking and story- 
telling. 

To be told that the elderly Tannenbaum is the mana- 
ger of the theatre in Mobile, Ala., must strike any- 
_one even remotely connected with the theatrical pro- 
fession as absurdly superfluous information. For Mr. 
Tannenbaum and his Joe Weber dialect are known to 
every man, woman and dog that have.gazed out on an 
audience. Year after year he has held the theatrical fort 
at Mobile, never dreaming of the formation of “circuits,” 
productions of his own or the various enterprises into ~ 
which most “local managers” are sooner or later © 
tempted, but steadily accepting his share of the gross 
receipts of whatever touring attractions come his way 
and always sending the visitors on to the next town 
with a word of good cheer. In short, Jake Tannenbaum 
is one of the “characters” of theatricals, now grown 
gray in the service, but still possessed of the geniality 
that marks him one of the most cherished of friends. 
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When, a few months ago, at the outbreak of the the- 
atrical disturbance sometimes dignified as a “war,” 
nearly every manager of the South was inclined to 
break away from old Syndicate ties and form new alli- 
ances, Tannenbaum stood firm and steadfast in his alle- 
‘ giance. 

“I married dot Skindicate for better und vorse,” ex- 
plained Tannenbaum in his characteristic way. “Id is 
doo lade for me to go chasing after anudder affinity.” 

And so throughout the chaos and heartbreaking 
events of the Fall and early Winter, Tannenbaum re- 
sisted every overture of the insurgents and maintained 
all his original loyalty. 

In old Mobile he has amassed a fortune. The “Skin- 
dicate” invariably has treated him with the utmost 
consideration, not because of the importance of Mobile 
to the general booking system, but because primarily 
of a loan of $500 made by him to Al Hayman many 
years before that magnate had conceived the idea of a 
mighty combination. 

That $500 has been returned to Tannenbaum count- 
less times with compound interest in a manner that has 
stamped Mobile as ore of the most favored of all 
Southern cities. And yet, no matter how profitable to 
him a visiting attraction, Tannenbaum no longer shows 
a lively interest in the show unless it be musical. He 
still possesses the inherent Teutonic love for music, and 
- is a violin player of no mean attainments. 

His greatest pleasure in life is to sit in the orchestra 
pit with visiting-musicians and play the first violin. At 
long intervals, when in the mood, he will occupy the 
conductor’s chair and lead his own orchestra. Then 
and only then is Jake Tannenbaum completely happy. 


DETECTED THE LITERARY BENT 


IT IS quite possible that the little story I am about 
to relate already has reached the ears of many readers 
of these Chronicles. For several days it has been in 
circulation along Broadway, and perhaps it is worthy of 
repetition, 

A chorus girl had married a leading man in one of the 

Frohman companies, and naturally was considerably 
awed by his social and intellectual superiority. 
; The pair had just finished breakfast. From an ad- 
joining room the chorus girl called to her husband. He 
did not answer. She called again with the same result. 
Entering the room where her husband was seated, she 
saw him absorbed in a copy of the Evening Journal. 


“Holy gee!” she exclaimed. “Have I married a book- 
worm?” 
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LAST FAREWELL TO GROSSMITH 


WEEDON GROSSMITH has left these shores. He 
returns to England a somewhat subdued comedian. 

“Mr. Preedy and the Countess,” the farce which he 
brought with him, found little favor in the eyes of New 
Yorkers, and his proposed engagement of thirty weeks 
came to an end after a futile endeavor of a fortnight. 
Added to the discomfiture caused by his business dis- 
appointments, a cruel joke played on him by a preéss- 
agent made his weight of woe almost more than he 
could bear. 

During his engagement at the Thirty-ninth Street 
Theatre, the American press-agent arranged an inter- 
view with Grossmith for one of the daily newspapers. 
The English actor was notified that at a specified time 
later in the week a representative of the newspaper 
would call on him. The reporter presented himself at 
Grossmith’s hotel precisely at the hour mentioned, and 
was informed by the clerk that Grossmith had gone out 
without leaving any message. 

Indignant over this apparent breach of courtesy, the 
newspaper man immediately notified the press-agent of 
the incident. The latter, equally indignant, began a 
search for Grossmith, and finally found him calmly en- 
joying the matinée performance of “Baby Mine.” When 
confronted with his failure to keep the appointment, 
the actor naively replied, “My dear boy, if I don’t care 
to meet one of your newspaper men, surely I am not 
compelled to do so.” ; 

The press agent nursed his vengeance until the day of 
Grossmith’s departure for London. Then he went toa 
Fifth Avenue florist’s shop and gave orders for a floral 
piece to be sent to the actor aboard the steamer, 

A score or more of friends were at the steamer to bid 
Grossmith farewell. Surrounded by the members of 
his company, he stood on the promenade deck, shaking 
hands and exchanging pleasantries, when a steward 
brought him a box on which appeared the name of a 
Fifth Avenue florist. 

“Ah, flowers,” said Grossmith gleefully. 

“Undoubtedly from one of your admirers,” remarked 
a young woman of the company. 

“Perhaps from the ladies with whom I dined last 
evening,” suggested Grossmith. 

By that time he had removed the cover from the box. 
Inside was the press-agent’s card and a wreath of im- 
mortelles, across the centre of which was stretched a 
wide ribbon, bearing the inscription, “At Rest.” 
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OWEN BARRY 


IN THIS interesting personal department, Mr. Barry, an authority on all matters of 
record pertaining to the contemporary stage, traces, each month, the artistic development 
of four young players who may very well become the stars of to-morrow. 


EDITH TALIAFERRO 
SHELLEY HULL 


EDITH TALIAFERRO 

HE morning of Tuesday, October 
4, last, must-have found Edith 
Taliaferro a very, very happy 
girl, for the night previous, in 
the title rdle in “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” at the Republic Theatre 
she had literally “come into her own,” 
and upon the above date every New 
York critic, without exception, lauded 
her performance to the skies. It was 
almost in the nature of a sweeping 
personal triumph, for praise was heaped 
upon her from every side, and from a 
merely successful child actress she be- 
came, over night as it were, a player to 
seriously reckoned with in future 
Stage doings. And at that she’s still 

comfortably in her teens. 
As a matter of fact it must be a 
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JANE LAUREL 
HALE HAMILTON 


source of intense satisfaction and grat- 
ification to Edith Taliaferro that she 
has found her own independent place 
in the stage world and henceforth will 
not have to bask in the reflected glory 
of merely being “Mabel Taliaferro’s 
sister.” This has been her fate practi- 
cally all of her professional career, 
which absurd as it may seem, covers-a 
period of nearly fifteen years, I remem- 
ber so well a few years ago some one 
saying to me, “Edith Taliaferro is a 
clever child, but. Mabel is a genius.” 
‘As there seemed to be nothing to say 
after that, I said nothing. But the 
younger girl has turned her “clever- 
ness” to good account and, with this 
mere asset, she is likely to struggle 
along fairly well upon her own account 
hereafter. 
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Of her performance of “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm” there is no need to 
dwell here; it must be seen to be really 
appreciated. But it is to be hoped, de- 
lightful and inimitable as she is in the 
part, that she will not devote more than 
another season to it, for young act- 
resses of her charm—the charm of real, 
actual, vital youth—cen be numbered 
even upon one hand. New parts and 
new opportunities are her just due 
hereafter. 

Miss Taliaferro began her stage 
. career the season of 1895-96 in the sup- 
port of James A. Herne, being Millie 
Berry, the child, in “Shore Acres,” a 
part which she played for three con- 
secutive years. Following this came a 
season with Olga Nethersole, playing 
all the child rdles in that actress’ 
repertoire, George in “Frou Frou,” 
Zara in “Carmen” and Gemma in “The 
Wife of Scarli.” She then appeared 
with Melbourne MacDowell and 
Blanche Walsh, as Francesco in “Gis- 
monda,” and with E. H. Sothern and 
Virginia Harned, as one of the two 
children in “Fhe Sunken Bell.” 

It was the- season of 1901-02 that 
young Miss Taliaferro made her first 
definite impression among child act- 
resses, appearing that year as Jeanie 
in “The Bonnie Briar Bush,” with J. 
H. Stoddart. After this came two 
years with Clara Bloodgood, as. the 
mischievous Susie in “The Girl with 
the Green Eyes,” and for an equal 
length of time she was in the support 
of Ezra Kendall, as Little Miss Moses 
in “Weatherbeaten Benson” and Janie 
in “The Vinegar Buyer.” 

The season of 1906-07 she stepped 
into her sister’s. shoes as Lovey Mary 
in “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
and then came a season divided between 
“The Evangelist,” in which she was a 
particularly charming Jone Nuneham, 
and with Bertha Kalich as Nuri in 
“Martha of the Lowlands.” 
~ In May, 1908, Miss Taliaferro had 
her first fling at an adult role, being 
specially engaged to play Margaret 
Grey in “Brewster’s Millions,” during 
the Chicago run of that play, and it is 
upon record that. she was thoroughly 
‘delightful in this part, too. The regu- 
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lar season of 1908-09 she played the 
title rdle in “Polly of the Circus,” visit- 
ing those cities not included in her 
sister’s tour in this same play. She was 
identified with this piece until January, 
1910, when she appeared in Boston in 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” suc- 
ceeding fair-haired Violet Hemming, 
the creator of the rdle. And there you 
are! Rather a long and busy career 
for so young a person, and one dis- 
tinctly worth while, too. 


* + # 


SHELLEY HULL 
HEN you find the combination of 
youth and talent in an actor and 
when his position in the stage 
world is that of an acknowledged lead- 
ing man—well, rather than raise a fuss 
and rumpus about it, just ‘regain your 
equilibrium as well as you can, thank 
the gods for what they provide and, 
knowing there is nothing so rare in the 
world as this, be glad that you’re alive 
and the drama is not tottering after all. 
The above rhetorical outburst. is 
merely a preface to, “Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: Mr. Shelley Hull.” Here we 
have a young player upon whom, unless 
all signs go astray, we may, indeed, pin 
our faith. During the past two years 
he has progressed steadily forward, 
gaining added caste with each new pro- 
fessional move, .and this season finds 
him well up among the leading men 
under the Charles Frohman banner. It~ 
takes something more than just a “per- 
sonality” to achieve as much as this 
actor within so short a space of time; 
he has built his career upon a firm 
foundation, that of ambition and a 
varied experience, and, fortunately 
enough, having experienced the inevit- 
able ups and downs of the stage be- 
ginner, he will unquestionably. become 
more and more of an important figure 
in stage affairs of the future. Fortified 
with youth and ambition, plus a 
perfectly evident talent, it practically 
goes without saying that his is sure to 
be a future replete with things given 
only to the deserving few. 
It was in Louisville, Ky., that Mr. 
Hull was born, the city in which his 
father, William Hull, was for a long 





















time dramatic critic of the Couwrier- 
Journal. Naturally, in such an environ- 
ment, plus the fact that his brother, 
Howard Hull, had become an actor, his 
thoughts were directed towards a stage 
career while scarcely more than a 
school boy, and we find him making his 
début behind the footlights on Decem- 
ber 3, 1901, at-the Grand Opera House, 
Terre Haute, Ind., in the chorus of 
“Florodora.” He continued with this 
piece two years, but even amid these 
surroundings he knew the joys of ad- 
vancement and progression for he was 
moved up from among the “and others” 
to the sextette and rejoiced in the pro- 
grammed role of Reginald Langdale. 
The two seasons following this Mr. 
Hull appeared under David Belasco’s 
management, with Henrietta Crosman, 
as Private Fenwick in “Sweet Kitty 
Bellairs,” and then came a season di- 
vided between “The Crossing,” playing 
Captain De Crespigny, and “The Col- 
lege Widow,” in which he was Ollie 
Mitchell. For a brief time he also sup- 
ported George Ober, at the West End 
Theatre, New-York, being Dr. Lanyon 
in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and 
Heinrick Vedder in “Rip Van Winkle.” 
He spent the season of 1906-07 with 
the Castle Square Stock, Boston, where 
he played a number of important juve- 
nile rdéles, chief among which were 
Don John in “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” Salarino in “The Merchant of 
Venice,” Faulkland in “The Rivals,” 
Captain Hugh Ardale in “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” Dr. Watson in 
“Sherlock Holmes” and Count von 
Lahdenburg in “Taps”’—and this is a 
list of rdles distinctly to the credit of an 
actor who four years previously was 
gamboling in the “Florodora sextette!” 
The season after this was divided be- 
tween Mary Mannering, as George 
Preston in “Glorious Betsy,” and on 
tour as Philip Jordan in “The Great 
Divide.” Then came a year in vaude- 
ville, as leading man with Virginia 
Harned in her playlet, “The Idol of the 
Hour.” 
_ Mr. Hull made his first real, definite 
impression upon the New York stage 
in the fall of 1909, when he was seen 
at the Majestic Theatre with Guy Bates 
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Post in “The Bridge.” His acting of 
the juvenile lead, Gerald Fitzgerald, 
was of a caliber which made it stand 
out as a creation of a real and vital sort, 
the thing that bore-the imprint of per- 
sonality and surety; and this, too, in ai 
part of comparatively little consequence, 
at least in the way of characterization. 
It was simply an ordinary juvenile part, 
but he did wonders with it and it prob- 
ably opened the door to bigger things. 
Upon the withdrawal of thts piece, early 
in the season, he joined the Chicago 
cast of “The Fortune Hunter,” in which 
he played Henry Kellogg. ° 

This brings us up to the present sea- 
son in which Mr. Hull started out as 
leading man with Marie Doro, creating 
the hero, James Hollenden, in Gillette’s 
unfortunate “Electricity,” of sad mem- 
ory. And by the time this appears in 
print he will have created one of the 
most important parts in “The Foolish 
Virgin,” in the support of Mrs. Patrick 


- Campbeli—this production being one of 


the really big Frohman promises of the 
season. 

Indeed, there is so much that is 
creditable and promising in the career 
and work of Shelley Hull that it seems 
almost as though from now on his suc- 
cessful progress may be taken as a mat- 
ter of course. And therein lies stellar 


fame! 
* * * 


JANE LAUREL 
ELL, .talk about a revelation! 
Call it a trick, call it an incident, 
an accident, opportunity, chance 
—oh, call it what the dickens you 
will, it has remained for Jane Lauret to 
give me one of the biggest surprises of 
the present theatrical season thus far. 


For the past half dozen years it has been | 


a fact simply beyond dispute that Miss 
Laurel was one of the most beautiful 
women on the stage and at the same 
time one of the worst actresses! She 
just couldn’t act, that was all there was 
to it, but her pulchritudinous qualities 
were of such a superlative wealth that 
everything else could be forgiven. 
Venus is so stingy with her favors.that 
here was a case where Melpomene could 
easily be appeased. And in Miss Laurel’s 
case, Venus has been most prodigal. — 
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However, in an art that is a thing to 
be taken seriously, to be reckoned with, 
to stand or fall by one’s contribution to 
the world’s work, Jane Laurel has been 
rather a nil quantity up to this season. 
But oh, this season! She is appearing 
with John Drew as Mrs. Otto Rosen- 
berg in “Smith’—and if Lydia Bil- 
brooke, who created the part in the 
London production, was one degree 
better—well, it’s about time we had 
this Miss Billbrooke in America, that’s 
all. 

The part, rather a showy one, is dif- 
ficult-enough, for it has pitfalls into 
which most players would promptly 
tumble. It could so easily be “acted” 
and overdone, yet not once does Miss 
Laurel strike a false or jarring note. 
She seems the real thing every moment 
she is on the stage. Really her per- 
formance is of such an exceptionally 
fine caliber that one almost suspects 
tthat she has been fooling us all this 


time, and that she has always been a. 


good actress merely trading upon her 
appearance. In any case we'll not cavil 
about that, but accept with a grateful 
spirit her individual contribution-to our 
present season’s stage fare, with the 
added prayer that she will continue to 
do things equally well in future. There 
can surely be no question now of. her 
ability to do it! How has she dared 
all the while to keep a talent like this 
hidden? Dear, dear me, the awful 
thought crosses my mind that there 
may be many actresses in the world 
with this dreadful habit; but let’s re- 
fuse to believe it. 

Miss Laurel began her stage career 
with E. H. Sothern as a Page in “Ham- 
let,” the season of 1900-01, remaining 
with this star four years in all. She 
was rather lost in the shuffle pretty 
much all of this time, for in 1903, in 
the production of “The Proud Prince,” 
she was programmed after the simple, 
unassuming title of the role, A Young 
Woman. 

In those days Mr. Sothern’s lead- 
ing woman was Cecilia Loftus and 
she made a sort of protégé of Miss 
Laurel, with the result that the latter 
became her understudy in the rdle of 
Perpetua. And, indeed, before the 
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close of that season Miss Loftus left 
the company and Miss Laurel shared 
the center of the stage with Mr. 
Sothern, 

This proved the turning point in her 
career and everything from then on was 
perfectly smooth sailing-for her. The 
season of 1904-05 she appeared in the 
support of William Gillette, as Lady 
Catherine Lasenby in “The Admirable 
Crichton” and Alice Faulkner in “Sher- 
lock Holmes.” That summer she 
played a special engagement with the 
Vaughn Glaser Stock, Detroit, Mich., 
her repertoire of rdles being the Prin- 
cess Flavia in “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
Phyllis in “When We Were Twenty- 
one,” Kathie in “Old Heidelberg,” 
Margaret Ruthven in “A Gilded Fool,” 
Virginia Stockton in “Aristocracy” and 
Marguerite Otto in “Friends.” 

Following this came a season as 
Mabel. Ainslee in “Mrs. Leffingwell’s 
Boots,” and the early part of 1906-07 
she was Gerty Farish in “The House of 
Mirth,” with Fay Davis. She com- 
pleted this season with William Collier, 
creating the role of Violet Mason in 
“Caught in the Rain,” continuing with 
this star all of the year following. She 
was Mrs. Rollett in “The Blue Mouse,” 
during 1908-09. 

Miss Laurel then joined John Drew’s 
company, appearing, 1909-10, as Fan- 
chon Chancelle in “Inconstant George,” 
and from that she stepped into her real _ 
glories in “Smith.” 

It is indeed a most interesting 
career that Miss Laurel has had, 
for she has always been associated with 
only the best and most worth-while 
stars and plays, and though it was not 
until the present season that she was 
ever accepted seriously in a profes- 
sional sense, it is good to know that she 
has achieved a real distinction now; the 
one great-hope is that she will hereafter 
give us the things we now feel we have 
ss en vouchsafed the right to demand of 

er. 

Is it possible that I have written some 
odd hundred words about Jane Laurel 
and never once made any reference to 
her resemblance to Ethel Barrymore? 
Well, for this at least, she should be 
grateful! 
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HALE HAMILTON 
ITH faith in the saying that it is 
always the unexpected which 
happens, certainly it is an axiom 
far beyond dispute in the case of Hale 
Hamilton, now one of the most popular 
and successful of the younger players 
upon the New York stage. Now in his 
eleventh season as an actor, it is really 
an extraordinary fact that, commend- 
able and praiseworthy as his past record 
has been, he never caused even the 
slightest ripple upon the surface of 
theatrical affairs, while nowadays, 
identified. with the title rdle in probably 


‘the season’s biggest success, he is fast 


achieving a name and reputation which 
only the most popular actors ever enjoy. 
And all this has come about through 
the happy, unexpected chance of his be- 
ing selected to create the name part in 
George M. Cohan’s “Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford,” being engaged at the 
eleventh hour, largely upon speculation, 
after two other players had abandoned 
the role. It was purely up to Mr. 
Hamilton to “make good,” to justify 
his selection for a very trying and dif- 
ficult part, and all credit is due him for 
the great personal success he has 
scored. Had the unexpected not hap- 
pened, he would in all probability still 
be numbered among the ambitious 
young hopefuls of the stage world who 
are clamoring for their day of oppor- 
tunity; his chance came along in a 
thoroughly unlooked for manner and, 
vitally important, he was prepared to 
meet it. Of his future no man may 
say: that is something further. chance 
and opportunity will reveal, but it is 
perfectly safe to assume that his work 
of to-morrow will be in every way 
worthy of his present day standard. 
Mr. Hamilton was born in Fort 
Madison, Iowa, received his early 
schooling at the Shattuck Military 
Academy, Faribault, Minn., and gained 
more advanced erudition at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the University 
of Kansas. It was his original inten- 
tion to become a lawyer, but a slight 
knowledge of amateur  theatricals 
turned his thoughts- towards a stage 
career. He had the good fortune to 
begin his thespian experience under 
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Shakespearean auspices, being Theseus 
in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
the actual time and place of his début 
being October 5, 1900, at the Music 
Hall, Orange, N. 4. 

Following this came a season in the 
support of James K. Hackett, being the 
original of no less than. three rdéles with 
this star, these being the Court Officer 
in “Don Cesar’s Return,” Captain 
Shagel in “A Chance Ambassador” and 
George Catherwood in “The Crisis.” 
The year of 1902-03 he was a member 
of the Fawcett Stock, Baltimore, play- 
ing' a wide variety of roles, good, bad 
and indifferent, the schooling being an 
excellent one of. its kind; a few of his 
various parts here were Belisarus in 
“Theodora,” Baron Brendel in “A 
Point of Honor,” and Swan in “Pud- 
dn’head Wilson.” 

During the three following years Mr. 
Hamilton appeased in Wilton Lackaye’s 
company, first being David Scannel 
and afterward Calvin Hardy ‘Crookes, 
in “The Pit.” Then came a season in 
stock in Los Angeles, California. The 
fall of 1907 found him again with the 
Fawcett forces in Baltimore and he 
also fulfilled two New York engage- 
ments, first at Daly’s as Mr. Westlake 
in “Society and the Bulldog,” with Wil- 
liam Farnum, and at the Garrick, with 
Nat C. Goodwin—being Sam Johnson 
in “The Easterner.” 

He next appeared, the fore part of 
the season of 1908-09, as a student of 
mental telepathy in “The Winning 
Miss,” a musical comedy which had a 
run in Chicago, at the Garden Theatre, 
now the American Music Hall: this was 
his only acquaisltance with that form of 
dramatic entertainment. In the spring 
of 1909 he created the réle of Henry 
Kellogg in “The Fortune Hunter” and 
he continued in this role without in- 
terruption during the all season’s New 
York run at the Gaiety Theatre, until 
his selection for the center of the stage 
in “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.” Now 
the name of Hale Hamilton has a sig- 
nificance which its owner scarcely dared 
hope for a year ago, and his future ag 
fessional work, be it what it may, is 
bound to prove interesting and of im- 
portance. 
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of the Plays: 


IN THIS department of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM will be found each month brief 
synopses of all the new plays as soon after their production as possible. The depart- 
ment, taken in connection with the — section at the beginning of each issue will 


afford a complete and accurate recor 


“THE NEST EGG” 
(By Anna Caldwell) 


ETTY GANDY (Zelda Sears) is 
a wrinkled-faced old maid who 
lives in a village near Albany, 
New York, and who makes a living by 
dressmaking and selling eggs that her 


of the activities of all play producers. 


chicken-yard reveals from time to time. 
Hetty is given to sighing for “romance” 
and one day, while particularly obsessed, 
writes a bit of verse on one of the eggs 
about to go out into the. cold, cold 
world. The tenor of the lay on the egg 
is to the effect that “If this you see, 
remember me.” Hetty’s address follows. 
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Three years later Hetty and the vil- 
lagers, who have always regarded her 
as a lost soul as far‘as matrimony was 
concerned, are astonished to learn that 
Wiley Bassett (Frederick Burton) is 
coming to the village from Albany in 
response to the message on the egg. 
Hetty is to be married! And the vil- 
lagers begin to bring in their wedding 
gifts. The old gossips of the hamlet, 
persistent in their belief. that Hetty 
would never be anything but an old 
maid, hear and relent and give her their 
congratulations. Presently, Bassett ar- 
rives and- Hetty, overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of a ltong-hoped-for husband— 
despite the fact that Bassett is a dys- 
peptic individual of anything but tender 
years—begins to discuss with him the 
plans for their wedding. “Wedding!” he 
exclaims. “Who said anything about a 
wedding? I’m a pure food campaigner 
and I came here to get you to go back 
with me to Albany to testify at a hear- 
ing that that egg of yours was kept in 
cold storage for the last three years.” 
To spare Hetty’s feelings, however, 
Bassett is persuaded by Hetty’s friend 
Jack Hamlin (Robert Dempster), to 
pretend that the old maid is actually go- 
ing back to Albany with him to be 
married. The villagers are fooled and 
are destined to be fooled even further— 
and this time finally. For Bassett, after 
winning the pure food case, sees in 
Hetty the woman to keep his house— 
and stomach—in order and the wedding 
bells start to ring. 
(Produced by L, C. Wiswell) 


“NOBODY’S WIDOW” 
(By Avery Hopwood) 


A MISPLACED kiss caused all the 
trouble. About thirty minutes after 
Roxana Clayton (Blanche Bates) had 
married the Duke of Moreland (Bruce 
McRae), the newly created wife hap- 
pens to catch sight of the new hus- 
band saying good-by to a former sweet- 
heart on the lips. Without a word, she 
packs up her things and runs away to 
. the Palm Beach villa'of her friend Betty 
Jackson (Adelaide Prince). Thither her 
husband tracks her. The guests at the 
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villa do not know that the Duke and 
Roxana have been married and they are 
introduced to each other by Betty as 
perfect strangers. Getting Roxana to 
one side, the Duke, her husband, en- 
deavors to get her to see matters in the 
right light, but stubborn Roxana dons 
widow’s weeds and tells the guests that 
her husband has died abroad. At every 
possible—and impossible—opportunity, 
the Duke endeavors to get his wife to 
relent, but she is persistent and will 
have nothing more to do with him than 
with any of the other masculine guests. 
Betty in the meantime gets to like the 
Duke very much indeed and, although 
she is engaged to Ned Stephens (Rex 
McDougall), begins a violent flirtation 
with him, much to his discomfort. To 
Roxana’s discomfort as well. Soon it 
appears that Roxana is willing to make 
peace, but just as it seems certain that 
“all will end happily,” Betty fibbingly 
tells Roxana that the Duke has made 
love to her—and the battle begins anew. 


_ The Duke, now aroused, goes to his 


wife’s boudoir and insists upon remain- 
ing there with her. She orders him out 
—but he stays. It is two o’clock in the 
morning. A knock is heard on the door. 
Betty, in cold cream and curl papers, 
enters. The Duke hides. Betty tells an- 
other fib about the Duke and things 
look worse than ever. But not for long. 
Roxana gets rid of Betty; the Duke 
comes in, confronts her, pleads with her 
and finally. wins her over. The clock 
strikes three, the lamps are put out— 
and the curtain falls. 
(Produced by David Belasco) 


“LL BE HANGED IF I DO” 


(By Edgar Selwyn and William 
Collier) 


PERCIVAL KELLY (William Col- 
lier) has been out late the night before, 
has a terrible headache, and for the 
life of him cannot remember just what 
the engagement is he has for the present 
morning. He thinks hard, but it is of 
no use. He can’t remember. His father 
Hiram ‘Kelly (Frederick Esmelton) 
comes to his bachelor apartments to in- 
form him of the nature of the engage- 
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‘ment which he has failed to keep. It is 
a little thing. He merely failed to put 
in an appearance at Grace Church 
where he was to be married to Celia 
Sinclair (Maud Gilbert): Celia, with 
her mother and brother, arrives on the 
scene and it develops from a whispered 
conversation between her and Percival 
that the whole affair has been carefully 
planned. She loves another and Percival 
has deliberately remained away from 
his own wedding. (Mrs. Sinclair (Clare 
Smith) wanted Celia to marry Percival 
because he was rich and Percival’s 
father wanted Percival to marry Celia 
because it had been planned by the re- 
spective families long ago). When Per- 
cival’s father hears that the marriage is 
off, he orders Percival to leave town, 
go West, work hard and try to reinstate 
himself in his good graces. He gives 
Percival $10,000 and Percival leaves 
with his Chinese valet for Spread Eagle, 
Nevada. After being accused of having 
robbed a stage coach and put on trial 
for his life, Percival discovers that gold 
has been found on his claim. With the 
announcement of the discovery, the jury 
let him go free in their excitement and 
Percy starts back East with Bill Sander- 
son (Thomas Findlay), Mrs. Sanderson 
(Helen Collier Garrick), Binks Sand- 
erson (Wm. Collier, Jr.) and best of all 
Bonny Sanderson (Paula Marr), with 
whom he has fallen in love at very first 
sight. On his return, Mrs. Sinclair still 
insists that Percy marry her daughter, 
thus causing a temporary estrangement 
between Percy and his Nevada sweet- 
heart. Mrs. Sinclair leaves. Percy looks 
Bonny in the eyes. “Will you marry 
me?” he asks. “No!” she says. He 
whips out a revolver and levels it at her. 
“Hands up!” he cries in truly Western 
style. Her hands go up, he goes up to 
her and clasping her in his arms, gives 
her the kiss she really has wished. 
(Produced by Lew Fields) 


“THE SPECKLED BAND” 
(By A. Conan Doyle) 


THE sister of Enid Stoner (Irene 
_ Fenwick) has been found dead in her 
bed chamber in Stoke Place. An inquest 
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is held, but the cause of death cannot be 
ascertained. Enid, with her sister, had 
been living at Stoke Place with their 
relative, Dr. Grimesby Rylott (Edwin 
Stevens), a Svengali sort of individual 
who has spent much of his life in India. 
Mr. Armitage (Ben Field), a member 
of the jury, refuses to be satisfied with 
the -jury’s findings and, on subsequent 
investigation; learns that Rylott has 
been beating Enid. Sherlock Holmes, 
the detective, is called into the case. 
Holmes (Charles Millward) causes 
Enid to visit him ,and hears from her 
own lips her suspicions of Rylott. The 
latter has been endeavoring to get her 
to sign over her property to him and, up- 
on her regular refusals, has repeatedly 
warned her to “look out.” Holmes man- 
ages to get into Stoke Place in the dis- 
guise of a butler and overhears Rylott 
attempting to make his young charge 
give him the money, She refuses for 
the last time. The girl is terrified, but 
Holmes orders her to go to her room as 
usual that night. Night comes and Enid, 
white with fear, locks herself in her 
darkened room. A face appears in the 
window. Rylott’s. Indian servant is 
guarding the room! A storm breaks, A 
muffled scream is heard. Some one is 
tapping on the windowpane. Enid cau- 
tiously approaches the heavy portieres. 
A man throws up the window and en- 
ters. It is Holmes. He has gagged and 
bound the Indian guard. Dr. Watson 
(Ivo Dawson) carrying a dark lantern 
and a huge walking stick follows 
Holmes into the room. Rylott’s voice is 
heard inquiring of Enid whether she 
has retired. Holmes nods and she replies 
“Yes.” In the darkened room, the three 
wait. Soon the sounds of strangely 
weird music come to their ears. A small 
aperture above the bed opens, The light 
is flashed on it and a vicious snake— 
“the speckled band”—is detected creep- 
ing down the bellrope. With a scream, 
Holmes jumps on the bed and beats it 
back through the opening in the wall. 
Another scream from beyond the door. 
The snake has turned on Rylott and has 
killed him. Holmes turns to the trem- 
bling girl. “Miss Stoner,” he says 
simply, “you are free now.’ 
(Produced by Charles Frohman) 











“GETTING A POLISH” 


(By Booth Tarkington and Harry 
Leon Wilson) 


WE SEE the back yard of Mrs. 
Jim’s boarding-house in Yellow Dog, 
Montana. Mrs. Jim (May Irwin) is a 
genial old drudge who, with her old 
friend John Blake (George Fawcett), 
has been working a claim to little profit 
for all these years and whose one great 
wish, “to see the world,” seems never 
possible of realization. One day, how- 
ever, while Mrs. Jim is darning the 
boarder’s. socks, the news comes that the 
mine has given up the yellow stuff at 
last and, in a jiffy, Mrs. Jim has made 
her plans to startle Europe and society 
with her newly acquired wealth. With 
Blake and her two charges, Georgiana 
(Rosalind Coghlan) and Henry (John 
Daly Murphy), she sets out for Paris, 
where Mrs. Jim is beseiged by suitors 
and “society” women, all of whom love 
Mrs. Jim less and her money more. 
They are careful, however, to conceal 
this trivial fact from her. Finally, the 
gullible, whole-hearted woman from 
Yellow Dog falls victim to the wiles of 
Clinton Van Stuyk, a New Yorker who 
is traveling abroad in search of an 
heiress, and she promises to become his 
wife. Blake, her old sweetheart, sees 
the drift of affairs and pretends to fall 
in love with Georgiana who, in turn, is 
in love with a young American named 
Kent (John Junior). Blake and Geor- 
giana, in working out their little scheme 
cause pangs of jealousy to bud in-the 
breasts of Mrs. Jim and Kent respec- 
tively, but even then the final solution 
of their happiness seems at a consider- 
able distance. Mrs. Jim, frankly speak- 
ing, has the society “bug” and has it 
bad. But, when none of ‘her supposed 
society friends put in an appearance at 
a garden party she is giving, she begins 
to realize what a fool they are making 
of her and it does not take her long after 
that to assure Blake that, he was the 
only man in the race from the very start. 
And the Americans all matry Ameri- 
cans and the Parisian Americans all get 
left and everybody—except the Parisi- 
_ an Americans—lives happy ever after. 
(Produced by Liebler & Co.) - 
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“TWO WOMEN” 
(By Rupert Hughes) 


JEANNETTE MOREAU (Leslie - 
Carter), the wife of Remy de Margyl 
(Robert Warwick), an artist, dies and 
her husband, torn with grief, leaves 
France to seek the solace of silence in 
America. 

Two years after the death of Jean- 
nette, Remy receives a letter from 
an old friend, Rosny, telling him that a 
notorious courtesan of Paris, Jeannine 
Bartet by name, bears a ghastly resem- 
blance to the dead Jeannette. Remy had 
begun a portrait of the latter before her 
death and it has remained unfinished. 
Piqued by curiosity, he crosses the sea 
and, one night ’midst a gay party in the 
Bal Tabarin, comes face to face with 
the notorious Jeannine (Leslie Carter). 
The woman is the living counterpart of 
his dead Jeannette and he begs her to 
come to his cottage and pose for the 
unfinished picture of his wife. She 
laughs him away at- first, but later 
promises to pose for the picture as he 
wishes, 

Six weeks elapse and we find 
the portrait nearing completion, with 
the wicked woman posing for the image 
of the sanctified dead wife. Gradually, 
Jeannine has felt the birth in her heart 
of a pure love for Remy, but he remains 
loyal to the memory of his wife and 
Jeannine, in a frenzy at her rebuff, 
leaves the cottage to go back to her old 
life with the Marquis Pascal de Foudras 
(Brandon Hurst). Remy follows her to 
the latter’s house, is challenged to a 
duel by the Marquis and, having ac- 
cepted the challenge, believes that Jean- 
nine has bétrayed him. In the duel that 
follows, Remy is blinded and Jeannine 
goes to his cottage to care for him until 
his sight shall be restored to him. While 
groping in darkness, Remy feels the 
love for the woman, who has been grad- 
ually transformed through the spirit of 
his dead wife, overpowering him, And 
although he is destined never to see 
again—for the operation has been futile 


—he takes her in his arms forever. The 


courtesan has thus been made holy by 
love. 
(Produced by John Cort) 
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“HE CAME FROM MILWAU- 
KEE” 


(By Mark Swan and Edgar Smith)_ 


EGBERT KESKIESKO (George 
Anderson) is heir to the throne of 
Zurach. While ‘traveling incognito, he 
visits Ostend and the first person on 
whom his eyes alight is a decidedly 
pretty American girl named Constance 
Harvey (Winona Winter). It is love 
with a capital L at first sight as far as 
Keskiesko is concerned but, for any 
number of reasons, he is unable to re- 
veal his true identity to the girl. As a 
result, at the very first opportunity, he 
introduces Herman von Schnellenvein 
(Sam Bernard) as the real heir to the 
Zurach sceptre. Schnellenvein is the 
common or beer-garden variety of Mil- 
waukee brewer and no sooner does he 
puff out his expansive chest and more 
expansive stomach at the attention 
showered upon him than the trouble 
gets under way. Rebel Zurach spies and 
a handful of anarchists, bombs and 
other explosive matter get on the brew- 
er’s trail and, to save himself, although 
unwillingly, he joins a traveling circus 
as a “wild man.” In Zurach, whither the 
action then shifts, things are in a tur- 
moil. The time for the coronation of the 
heir has arrived, for the king has died. 
Where is the heir? Here! Schnellenvein 
presents himself. The populace shout 
and march and sing—until they discover 
that Herman is an imposter. More 
trouble and martial—court martial— 
music. The coronation must occur. And, 
in the nick of time, the real successor, 
Keskiesko, arrives, mounts the marble 
stairs to the big gold throne, pardons 
everybody—including the Teutonic 
usurper—and marries Constance. In the 
meantime, his friend Chetwynde (Mar- 
tin Brown) succeeds in marrying Con- 
stance’s friend Betty (Adele Rowland). 

(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert) 


“THE SUMMER WIDOWERS” 


(By Glen McDonough and Baldwin 
Sloane) 


THE greatest summer resort in the 
world is the city—when your wife has 
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gone to the country, hooray! This is 
the keynote and all the rest of the scale 
of “The Summer Widowers.” Hunter 
Lamb (Paul Nicholson), a Wall Street 
broker, Guy Stringer (Maitland Da- 
vies), an aeroplane salesman, and Con- 
well Swift (Lew Quinn), press agent 
for the Fol-de-Rol Gardens, take their 
wives to Atlantic City, where the latter 
are going to spend the summer. The 
men are very sorry they cannot stay 
down at the seashore but, alas, “busi- 
ness” calls them back to New York. 
They go. Claribel Clews (Billee Nor- 
ton), a detective, advises the wives that 
the “business” their husbands are at- 
tending to is less in offices than on roof 
gardens and the wives commission the 
detective to pursue the men back to the 
city and get evidence of their cutting-up. 
The wives, wishing to be on the scene 
when the trouble breaks, follow the -de- 
tective. The detective learns that the 
summer widowers are having a high 
time of it at the St. Vitus apartments, 
where half a dozen parties are going on 
simultaneously, but when her coming is 
announced, the men manage to elude 
her by crawling into and out of divers 
boxes, doors and windows. Mrs. Lamb 
(Irene Foote), Mrs. Stringer (Marise 
Naughton), and Mrs. Swift (Carolyn 
Wade), then take a hand in the pro- 
ceedings themselves and, in their effort 
to corral their wayward hubbies, get 
jobs to appear on the Fol-de-Rol roof- 
garden. On the roof-garden, they catch 
their flirting husbands -who promise to 
behave after that and who go meekly 
home, sadder but considerably more 
cognizant men. 
(Produced by Lew Fields) 


“THE AVIATOR” 
(By James Montgomery) 


ROBERT. STREET (Wallace Ed- 
dinger) is no relation to Forty-second 
Street, although both of them get into 
a lot 6f muss during theatre time. 
Robert Street is a novelist who has 
turned out a best-seller entitled “The 
Aviator” and who, to get a little rest, 
goes to the Gordon Inn, at Lenox, 
Mass. In his book, Street has described 



























a wonderful flight through space in an 
aeroplane and Hopkinson Brown (Jack 
Devereaux), Street’s chum, mischiev- 
ously whispers it ’round that the flight 
described was made by Street himself. 
“He’s one of the most daring aviators 
in America,” says Brown out of sheer 
deviltry, “but he’s very modest about it.” 
In exactly two minutes’ time, Street 
becomes the lion of the hour and is 
pestered with all sorts of attention. He 
denies that he is an aviator or that he 
ever made a flight of any kind, but the 
guests at the Inn attribute his denial to 
the modesty described by Brown. Just 
as Street believes he is rid of his trouble, 
Mons, Gaillard (Frederick Paulding) a 
French aviator, comes to the Inn. He 
brings two aeroplanes. The guests plan 
a race between Street and Gaillard and 
will not listen to the former’s protesta- 
tions. Sam Robinson (Edward Begley), 
who weighs three hundred and fifty 
pounds is -hired as Street’s “mechani- 
cian” and for every pound of weight 
Robinson puts on, Street loses three 
pounds through fear. Street rebels 
against racing again in a last desperate 
effort, but his sweetheart, (Christine 
Norman) urges him “to lick the French- 
man” and reluctantly, he-consents. The 
scene shifts to a field near the Inn and 
Street is seen seated in an aeroplane 
ready for the attempt to beat his own 
“record.” Yes, you have guessed cor- 
rectly ! He does beat his own “record” — 
all he had to-do, obviously, was to sit in 
an aeroplane to accomplish that. But as 
for the flight through space—well, he 
gets the girl. anyway, so it didn’t mat- 
ter and doesn’t matter, after all. 
(Produced by Cohan and Harris) 


“DADDY DUFARD” 
(By Worrall and Chevalier) 


ROSE DUFARD (Violet Heming), 
the pretty daughter of Achille Talma 
Dufard (Albert Chevalier), an actor of 
the old French school, has one ambition 
—to achieve success, as her father has, 
on the stage. Through the offices of 
Paul Hammond (A. H. Allen), a young 
dramatist who loves her, the girl man- 
ages to obtain the promise of an engage- 
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ment at the Caledonia Theatre, but the 
promise is broken at the last moment by 
Grover Toft (Leslie Kenyon), manager 
of the theatre who has his attentions 
centered elsewhere, The “elsewhere’s” 
name is Celia Fitzsimmons (Frankie 
Raymond), an actress whose chief 
ability consists in posing for dentifrice 
advertisements. ‘When Dufard pére 
hears of his daughter’s disappointment, 
he swears to himself that he will get the 
much desired role for her at any ex- 
pense and, to further his scheme, con- 
sents, for a large sum of money, to pose 
as a Baron and preside over a gambling 
house in imminent danger of being 
raided. A Baron’s name might give the 
house respectability! When the news is 
spread that Dufard is in reality a Baron, 
Rose is flooded with offers of theatrical 
engagements. “The daughter of Baron 


‘Dufard,” agrees the managers, would 


look mighty well on the billboards. After 
a pretended opposition to Rose’s appear- 
ance on the stage, Dufard finally con- 
sents that she may replace Celia in 
Hammond’s little. play, Celia having 
been persuaded to resign the réle on the 
eve of the premier. Celia rages when she 
subsequently learns that it has all been a 
subterfuge and insists upon reassuming 
the part she has rehearsed, But to no 
avail. She is kept off the stage, Rose 
rushes on and scores a huge success. 
The last scene shows the back of the 
stage of the Caledonia Theatre on the 
night of the opening performance. 
(Produced by Liebler & Co.) 


“MARY MAGDALENE” 
(By Maurice Maeterlinck) 


“I SHOULD perhaps sin against all 
that He loves to save what I love!” says 
Mary (Olga Nethersole) to Verus 
(Edward Mackay). “But He gives too 
much strength to love and suffer. I 
could save Him in spite of Himself, but 
no longer in spite of myself. If I bought 
this life at the price which you offer, 


‘all that He wished, all that He loved 


would be dead; I cannot plunge the 
flame into the mire to save the lamp 

; Were I to yield but for a 
moment under the weight of love, all 
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that He has said, all that He has done, 
all that He has given would sink back 
into darkness, the earth would be more 
deserted than if He had not been born, 
and Heaven would be closed to man- 
kind forever! I should be de- 
stroying Him altogether, destroying 
more than Himiself, to gain for Him 
days which would destroy everything.” 
Mary has been torn in doubt as to 
whether she should surrender her- 
self to Verus as the price of saving 
her Lord. Verus, who does not 
understand, believes that the Christ is 
his rival. Verus pleads and catches 
Mary in his arms. She listens to his pro- 
testations and pleads, in turn, for the 
life of the Nazarene. Verus refuses to 
hear her further, casts her from him 
and calls in the followers of Christ to 
tell them the woman has betrayed their 
Leader. Believing, they accuse Mary 
and make to attack her when they are 
halted by the sounds of rioting in the 
streets. Shouts of “Crucify Him!” echo 
through-the room. Then, for a moment, 
silence. The blind man of Jericho, his 
sight restored, gazes out of the window. 
“He has fallen,” he murmurs. Verus 
turns to Mary. “I will promise you—” 
he begins. Mary stands motionless. 
“Go,” she commands. They leave her, 
transfixed as if in ecstasy—alone. 
(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 


“THE GIRL IN THE TRAIN” 


(By Victor Leon and Score by Leon 
Fall) 


. JANA VAN MYRTENS (Sallie 
Fisher) let her husband, Karel (Edwin 
Wilson), take a trip without her; he 
chivalrously allowed Gonda Van Loo, 
an actress (Vera Michelena), to occupy 
the compartment which he had reserved ; 
and when Jana discovered this fact, she 
immediately misconstrued it, and_ filed 
suit for divorce. The case was tried in 
Amsterdam before a merry little judge 
with wiggly eyebrows (Frank Daniels) 
who fell in love with the plaintiff and 
the co-respondent simultaneously. Jana 
secured her decree of absolute divorce, 
but she and her husband kept up the 
pretense of matrimony for a few days 
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until they could get Jana’s puritanical 
father and a party which had been ar- 
ranged for before trouble broke loose, 
off their hands. During the dancing, 
Jana, masquerading as a charmer of the 
stage, caused her own newly divorced 
husband to fall in love with her all, 
over again. The judge, whose attentions 
to Jana now aroused the husband’s 
jealousy, was compelled by various in- 
trigues to concentrate his flirtatious at- 
tentions upon Gonda, the handsome co- 
respondent, until he had committed 
himself to a proposal. Then Jana and 
Karel got married anew, and the judge 
became a benedict with the suspected 
actress, now acquitted of all suspicion, 
on his arm. 
(Produced by Charles Dillingham) 


“THE SEVENTH DAUGHTER” 
(By Richard Harding Davis) 


VERA was a pretty country girl who 
came to New York and fell in with a 
group of disreputable  spiritualistic 
charlatans. She had predilections in this 
direction ; her mother had been a medi- 
um, and she was well convinced that 
she had inherited certain mystic powers. 
Her associates were plotting to influence 
the last will and testament of a million- 
aire who was at the point of death, aided 
by an ex-jail bird, a dishonest physician, 
and a crooked lawyer. So Vera was 
summoned to the sick man’s chamber, 
where she called up the spirit of his de- 
parted sister. The niece who was to be 
cut out of the will, according to the 
plot, had, however, taken the precaution 
of bringing the district attorney (Vin- 
cent Serrano) and’an expert in exposing 
spiritualistic frauds to the seance; and 
as soon as the spirit was revealed, the 
clever stage-management that caused 
its appearance was brought to light. The 
band was promptly arrested and placed 
on trial in ‘a police court, where, in the 
face of damning evidence, Vera con- 
tinued to protest her faith in her me- 
diumship. Through the influence of the 
district attorney she was released; and 
when that young man offered her his 
heart and hand if she would abandon 
the “spooks” forever, she gladly con- 















sented, for it had been a case of love at 
first sight between these two young 


people. 
(Produced by Liebler & Co.) 


“GET-RICH-QUICK WALLING- 
FORD” 


(By George Randolph Chester and 
George M. Cohan) 


J. RUFUS WALLINGFORD was a 
suave, ingratiating confidence man, 
whose operations were midway between 
those of the plain crook and the frenzied 
financier. Relieving unsophisticated citi- 
zens of their extra cash, by means of 
fantastic promotion schemes, was his 
specialty, and therein he was ably assist- 
ed by one “Blackie” Daw. Wallingford 
(Ralph Stuart) and Daw (George Par- 
sons) came to Battleburg, a rural com- 
munity, to incorporate. a sun-engine 
company which would give the wealth 


of the town into their hands; and to’ 


cover their scheme in this direction they 
began by exploiting carpet-tacks with 
heads to match the pattern of the carpet. 
A trolley line of no real existence also 
figured in their projects. 

Wallingford, it presently develops, 
however, soon found himself falling in 


love with Fanny Jasper (Myrtle Tanne-. 


hill) a Battleburg maiden who worked 
as a stenographer and “Blackie” also 
succumbed to the soft emotion through 
the charms of another rural demoiselle. 
They contemplated matrimony, and 
then saw themselves in the true 
light as scoundrels. How could they 
break the news to the girls? Such 
was their quandary. Then, though the 
sun-engine never would work, the car- 
pet-tack industry brought in legitimate 
profits, and a railroad bought up the 
once worthless right-of-way of their 
trolley line. Thus from an evil start, 
they found themselves honest business 
men, and they liked the sensation. So 
Rufus and “Blackie” took mates unto 
themselves and being convinced from 
experience that honesty is not only the 
best policy but also an essential of 
domestic happiness, they dropped the 
get-rich-quick traffic forever. 
(Produced by Cohan and Harris) 
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“THE SWEETEST GIRL IN 
PARIS” 


(By Addison Burkhardt, Collin Davis 
and Joseph E. Howard) 


MISS MARY BLAKE was study- 
ing music in Paris, and was believed by 
several men to be the sweetest girl in 
that metropolis. The charms of Mary 
(Dorothy Brenner) had impressed, 
among others, an Italian named Cobosso 
(Alexander Carr) who had been a 
grand opera tenor until he lost his voice, 
“rooting” at an American baseball game. 
He was penniless, but he believed that 
if he could get his voice back, he could 
win the lovely Mary. Timmy Arm- 
strong, a young millionaire from Pitts- 
burgh (Frederick V. Bowers) was also 
in love with Mary, but he felt that he 
had no chance because she didn’t care 
for moneyed idlers and because her 
amusing aunt, Mrs. Ned Radcliffe 
(Trixie Friganza) was in favor of Co- 
bosso. So Jimmy gave Cobosso all his 
money, ordered his agents back home 
not to send him any even if he asked for 
it, and went to work. His first job was 
as a waiter, working out a bill for a ban- 
quet to the fair ones of gay Paree. Jim- 
my nearly got some money by having a 
lottery ticket wished on by Annette, a 
knockabout hand-maiden who toiled at 
the Hotel Charlemagne, but he had 
passed it on to an Apache before he 
knew that it took first prize. Finally, 
when the search for the lottery ticket 
was hot, and when Jimmy wanted 
money very badly, to help Mary out of 
financial difficulties, Cobosso turned up, ~ 
singing “Pagliacci” like a veritable 
Caruso, He had recovered the use of his 
voice, and since he was to have the use 
of Jimmy’s money only as long as he 
couldn’t sing, according to a contract 
drawn up between them, he had to stand 
and deliver.. Jimmy gets the sweetest 
girl—and then the merry chorus troops 
on for the finale. 

(Produced by Harry Askin) 


“THE COMMUTERS” 


(By James Forbes) 


THE. Brices, Hetty and Larry, are 
a young married couple who live in 
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Auburn Manor, a suburb of New York, 
and whose existence is regulated by the 
schedule of trains running to and from 
the city. Larry (John S. Robertson) has 
come home late the night before the 
play opens, and brought with him a 
boisterous friend from the Bright 
Lights, one Sammy Fletcher (Harry 
_ Davenport). That puts Larry “in bad” 
with the family. Sammy spends the day 
4n Auburn Manor, and in order to feed 
him adequately, Hetty has to go out and 
borrow victuals for the dinner, but while 
she is away, the two. friends rudely go 
to the club for an evening of frivolity. 
Then Hetty rises in rebellion; she has 
had enough of Larry’s late hours; and 


she decides to give him a taste of his, 


~ own niedicine. She goes out herself, or 
pretends to, and when the men return, 
they find.the house empty. Hetty puts 
in an appearance about 2 a. m., with a 
male escort; and then Larry rises up in 
his husbandly wrath to demand an ex- 
planation. For a time it looks as if the 
commuters might end in the divorce 
court, but the quarrel is patched up; 
the disturbing Sammy is sent back to 
Broadway where he belongs ; and Larry 
promises to be good and _ keep regular 
hours forever afterward. 
(Produced by Henry B. Harris) 


“THE FASCINATING WIDOW” 


(By Otto Hauerbach and Karl 
Hoschna) 


HAL BLAKE (Julian Eltinge) is a 
college man, expert in athletics and the 
“most popular student in his school. He 
is in love with Margaret Leffingwell 
(Ruth Maycliffe) whose mother objects 
to him because he is a rough youth who 
talks slang and occasionally indulges in 
alcoholic refreshment. Margaret returns 
his love, and does not care for Oswald 
Wentworth (Gilbert Douglas) who is 
mother’s choice. Blake gets into trouble 
for fighting with Wentworth, and is ex- 
pelled from college, but to be near Mar- 
garet he dons female attire and sports 
about the campus as a fascinating 
widow. He has all the men flirting with 
him, and finally the hated rival, Went- 
worth, succumbs to his fictitious femi- 
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nine charms. Then, of course, the game 
is in his hands; he tears off his wig of 
curls to show the manly cropped head 
beneath; exposes Wentworth’s fickle- 
ness; and has Margaret all to himself, 
with mother’s blessing. 


(Produced by Al. H. Wood) 


“THE DEEP PURPLE” 


(By Paul Armstrong and Wilson 
Mizner) 


MRS. FALLON, once known to the 
police as “Frisco Kate” (Ada Dwyer), 
has reformed, and runs a_ boarding- 
house in the “tenderloin” of New York. 
Her place is, however, a rendezvous for 
the thieves and “grafters” of the under- 
world, among them Harry Leland, a 
flashy young crook (Jameson Lee Fin- 
ney) and “Pop” Clark, an elderly con- 
fidence man (W. J. Ferguson). To this 
house Leland brings a young girl named 
Doris Moore (Catherine Calvert) ; she 
is the daughter of a minister in Buffalo, 
and has eloped with Leland, lured by 
promises of marriage. Leland really in- 
tends to use her as the unsuspecting 
bait in a “badger game” to be worked 
on William Lake, a young mining en- 
gineer fresh from the West, with plenty 
of ready cash. Gordon Laylock, gun- 
fighter and “hold-up” man, fleeing from 
western sheriffs, seeks refuge at Mrs. 
Fallon’s, and is immediately betrayed to 
the police by Leland and Clark. Mrs. 
Fallon then warns Lake of the trick to 
bé played upon him, and when he fol- 
lows Doris to the flat of “Pop” Clark, 
according to the scheme, he baffles the 
“badger-men” with a revolver and takes 
the girl home with him, placing her in 
his mother’s care. He has faith in her 
honesty, and puts her to a test which 
proves that his faith was justified ; then 


a romance begins between them. In the - * 


meantime Mrs. Fallon has bought Lay- .— 
lock out of jail. As soon as he is free ‘ 
he kills the treacherous Leland, and the 
police charitably call it a suicide. Lake 
goes to Algiers for a honeymoon with 
Doris, taking Mrs. Fallon and Laylock 
with him, in order to give them a fresh 
start in life. 
(Produced by Liebler & Co.) 
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THIS month in his review of the new performances presented on the New York stage 


sin.e his last letter, Mr. Pollock pays tribute to the 
with seriousness to add to the R eri of the American Theatre. 


ethersole, 


be striving 
Bernhardt, Sothern and Marlowe, Olga 
Blanche Bates and others, 


HEN Sarah Bernhardt played 

her last “farewell engagement” 

in New York, it became my 
pleasant duty, as her press-agent, ‘to 
induce Mark Twain to share “head- 
line” honors with the great actress in 
a benefit given “the Kishineff Suf- 
ferers.” 

Mr. Clemens received me in the 
drawing-room of his house in lower 
Fifth Avenue, and, during the course 
of a cigar-studded conversation, re- 
lated an amusing anecdote of the 


amatists and actors who seem to 
He writes of 
Mrs. Leslie-Carter, Oscar Wilde, 


manner in which three sisters in 
Hartford once denied themselves a 
view of The Divine Sarah. 

These sisters were very poor, but 
very anxious to see Bernhardt. For 
weeks in advance of her coming, they 
denied themselves little luxuries, un- 
til they had saved nine dollars, with 
which to purchase three seats in the 
balcony of Parsons’ Theatre. And 
then a dreadful thing happened. 
There were in the town two unfor- 
tunate Frenchwomen, who eked out 
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an existence with their needles. One 
of this pair did some sewing for the 
sisters, and the sight of her pinched 
face and mean attire moved the dear 
old ladies to pity and self-reproach. 
When the seamstress had gone, they 
stood looking at one another, each 
hesitating to voice the thought that 
had intruded itself in her mind. 

At last, the eldest spoke. “Does it 
seem right,” she said, “that we should 
squander so much money on pleasure 
while, beneath our very noses, there 
are people who do not get enough to 

eat?” 

_ ‘The others shook their heads. 

“And so,” concluded Mark Twain, 
his kindly eyes sparkling, “the three 
sisters. gave their little hoard to the 
Frenchwomen,; who addéd to it a dol- 
lar of their own, bought two orchestra 
seats, and went to see Bernhardt!” 

It was from this class of people, her 
compatriots, that the tragedienne 
drew chiefly during her three weeks’ 
engagement at the Globe. For one 
reason or another, society, which 
packed the Lyric throughout her vis- 
it of 1906, disregarded the recent ap- 
pearances of Bernhardt. The theatre 
was crowded nightly but it was not 
the members of the social set who 
filled the seats. Perhaps the immi- 
nence of the holidays had something 
to do with this indifference, but, if 
so, Christmas did not affect the less 
lucky of her admirers in New York. 
_ The head waiter at a well-known 
restaurant in Times Square showed 
me twenty-seven balcony tickets for 
the Globe. “I’m going to every per- 
formance,” he said. My old friend, 
Monsieur Laurent, who used to con- 
duct an automobile inn on Long 
Island, but now buys supplies for the 
dining cars of a great railway, 
brought his wife from Fall River, and 
every night they occupied seats close 
to the footlights. “It cost me a 
month’s wages,” he confessed, “but 
then how could one spend a month’s 
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wages better? For something to eat 
or wear? Mon Ami, vous ne connais- 
sez pas la consolation de la beauté!” 
These partisans gilded the sixty-six- 
years-young actress with their rever- 
ence. The sound of their laughter, in 
the right places, and of their cheers 
must have compensated her for ab- 
sent tiaras and the tapping of white 
kid gloves. 


BERNHARDT 


IT WERE idle and foolish to pre- 
tend that Bernhardt has retained the 
fullness of power that she revealed 
when, thirty years ago, she paid her 
first visit to America. Not only has 
her genius lost some of its puissance, 
but so too, has the school of acting of 
which she was and is the leading ex- 
ponent—a school that found its forte 
in interpreting the broadly effective 
works of Hugo and of the younger 
Dumas. Bernhardt’s splendid intel- 
lect has met half way the changed re- 
quirements of the stage, and she has 
modified her method almost as much 
as is possible in the anachronistic of- 
ferings that form the bulk of her 
repertoire, yet it must be confessed 
that she evokes admiration through 
her manifest endowments rather than 
emotion through. illusion. 

Illusion, after all, is not the principal 
desideratum of poetic and romantic 
drama, which demands majesty of art 
more than verisimilitude, and sonor- 
ous feading more than elaboration of 
detail. Personal distinction, this ac- 
tress—who, to quote an eloquent 
critic, “wears the glories of half.a cen- 
tury of unstinted achievement~ re- 
fiected in her face”—possesses in a 
greater degree than any other woman 
before the public.. Her wonderful re- 
pose, heightened perhaps by the pres- 
ent need for economy of effort, is 
none the less impressive of dignity, 
and remindful of the significance that 
ripe experience. enables an artist, to 
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give the least word, the smallest ges- 
ture, the faintest expression. Bern- 
hardt’s mobile countenance, in which 
her rouged mouth flickers like a 
flame, conveys the sense of every 
passing thought. Her golden voice, 
dulcetly rising and falling in the per- 
fect cadence of perfect verse-reading, 
charms the listener almost as it did 
when the player was in her prime. 

Bernhardt’s physical deterioration 
has been slow and subtle. She is 
stouter than she was four years ago. 
No longer could the mad wags of the 
Comedie Francaise warn her against 
the danger of falling through a knot- 
hole, or relate how, followed by a 
highwayman, she escaped by hiding 
behind her umbrella. This robustness, 
even more than other signs of time, 
is a disadvantage in her embodiment 
of the neurotic Duke of Reichstadt 
and of the consumptive Camille. 
‘Then, too, one notes a tendency to re- 
lax between important scenes, a con- 
tentment with lesser: heights in the 
scenes themselves, and a certain dis- 
association, a detachment from the 
part in hand, born not of indifference 
but of weariness, 

Recalled by the requirements of a 
situation, there still is vigor, even vi- 
brance, in Bernhardt. “L’Aiglon” kept 
her perching upon the arms of chairs 
and springing lightly to table tops. 
No one could complain of the power 
shown in the scene before the mirror 
or that on the battlefield of Wagram 
in “L’Aigion,” in her replies to the 
inquisitors in “Jeanne D’Arc,” in her 
defiance of her lover in “Madame X.” 
Her rollicking manner in “Les Bouf- 
fons,” and the youthful spirit with 
which she recited Zamacois’ exquisite 
story of the breeze, left nothing to be 
desired. Certainly, the task she set 
herself in New York, where, within 
a period of twenty-one days, she acted 
no fewer than thirteen plays and 
gave twenty-seven performances, is 
one that would have appalled and 
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driven to rebellion, the youngest and 
strongest star in America. 

The wonderful range of these plays 
reminded one afresh that Bernhardt 
has deserved to be called “the uni- 
versal actress.” From the lyric poetry 
of “Les Bouffons,” which Maude 
Adams pleasantly made known to us 
in John Raphael’s translation, called 
“The Jesters,” to the grim realism 
of “Madame X,” in which Dorothy 
Donnelly appeared last season at the 
New Amsterdam, is a long and diffi- 
cult step. It is a longer step still 
from the unrelieved tragedy of “La 
Sorciére” to the satire of “Le Bois 
Sacré,” which we saw recently at the 
Lyceum under the title of “Decorat- 
ing Clementine.” And what shall be 
said of a transition from the gloomy 
mood of “La Tosca” and “Phédre” to 
the calm dignity of Rostand’s Biblical 
drama, “La Samaritaine,” in which, 
by the way, the audience is treated to 
the presence of Jesus. 

Altogether, if Bernhardt’s fires are 
burning out, they are burning out 
brightly, and the departing flare which 
we have witnessed—if it be a depart- 
ing flare—was something closely ap- 
proaching a blaze of glory. No one 
who loves to be reminded of the 
grandeur of the theatre, to link past 
prestige with present promise, to ob- 
serve the possibilities of true genius 
linked with rich experience can have 
afforded to miss participation in the 
“farewell engagement” of this marvel- 
ous Frenchwoman. She represents 
the highest reaches of her own par- 
ticular art, thus far, and perhaps even 
for all time. 


SOTHERN AND MARLOWE 


A FINE example of new art in an 
old play has just been given at the 
Broadway Theatre, where E. H. 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe devoted a 
week to “Macbeth,” and, presumably 
“just to make it more difficult” for 




















the critics, already busy with Bern- 
hardt, two weeks to “Hamlet,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “As You Like 


It,” “Twelfth Night,” “The Taming © 


of the Shrew,” and “The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

Autre temps, autres moeurs, and 
this applies nowhere more than in the 
theatre. It is not so long ago that 
the accepted type of Lady Macbeth 
was a rearing, tearing virago, bent on 
murder as a none-too-terrible means 
‘of gratifying her mad ambitions. 
Janauschek presented her as a tragedy 
queen, and so, too, in a less riotous 
’ fashion, did Modjeska. It remained 
for Ellen Terry to introduce a note 
of modernism in her depiction, and for 
Miss Marlowe, who has many of the 
qualities of Bernhardt, with the added 
advantage of youth and of a youthful 
view-point, to reveal the character as 
womanly, gentle and human. We have 
not seen a more plausible, a more com- 
prehensible Lady Macbeth, whose mo- 
tive thoughout Miss Marlowe shows 
to be a very tender and affecting love 
of her husband. This love she dwells 
upon in the beginning, when she reads 
the letter in which her lord confides 
the fact of his aggrandizement and 
the prophecy of the witches, and it 
reaches a depth of real pathos where, 
their guests having been routed by his 
hallucinations, she is left alone with 
the wretched and distracted King of 
Scotland. 

Mr. Sothern’s Thane is best de- 
scribed as a safe and sane perform- 
ance. Lacking in physical force, and 
marred by the actor’s bad trick of lay- 
ing stress upon every fifth or sixth 
word, regardless of meaning, it never- 
theless is very impressive, very sirfi- 
cere, and very commendably re- 
strained. Mr. Sothern makes a fine 
figure in the armor of the King; and, 
fin the kilts that he wears in the first 
act, gives his audience the benefit of 
what might be called “a Sothern ex- 

” 
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“Macbeth,” despite its rather te- 
dious length and its reliance upon the 
supernatural, is exceedingly effective 
melodrama. Shakespeare’s finest 
speeches jewel its pages, and the Bard 
never devised more telling situations 
than those in which the guilty consul- 
tation of husband and wife, after the 
regicide, is interrupted by the rapping 
at the gate, and that in which Mac- 
beth, feasting the witnesses of his 
triumph, is confronted by the spectre 
of the supposedly murdered Banquo. 
As a story of progressive sin and of 
progressive punishment through con- 
science, and as a study of reason tot- 
tering under this punishment, it has 
few equals in English. Judicious cut- 
ting, rational playing, careful treat- 
ment of its supernatural element, and 
an exquisitely beautiful mise-en- 
scéne made the recent presentment a 
treat to be remembered. 

It is worthy of mention, in this con- 
nection, that prices were reduced one ~ 
fourth during the Sothern-Marlowe ~ 
engagement at the Broadway. What- ~ 
ever the purpose of this reduction, 
the effect was altruistic and educa- 
tional, and it is gratifying to record 
that the house was packed at every 
performance. 


“MARY MAGDALENE” 


I-HAVE said, in the beginning of 
this article, that “Bernhardt’s splen- 
did intellect has met half way the 
changed requirements of the stage.” 
We have now to consider two ac- 
tresses, Olga Nethersole and Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, who, lacking the genius ~ 
that glorifies any method, have failed — 
utterly to advance with the art they ~ 
profess. Watching their perform- - ~ 
ances to-day, and recalling former ~ 
admiration, it is hard to determine 
whether that art has progressed more 
than one thinks or whether its expo- 
nents have retrogressed. q 

The Sun adopts the latter theory in ~ 
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the former case. “The strangest gods 
that ever deluded a_ self-sufficient 
theatrical intelligence” are blamed for 
the fact that “no other woman ever 
spoke, moved, or performed any 
human action as does Miss Nether- 
sole.” Witnessing this lady’s mouth- 
ings and mannerisms, her oglings and 
pawings, her affectations, her simper- 
ings and purrings in “Mary Magda- 
lene,” at The New Theatre,gone is re- 
minded of rare old Ben Jonson and 
his 
* * * * adulteries of art 


That strike mine eyes but not my 
heart. 


George Tyler, who, more than al- 
most any other manager in America, 
delights in doing fine things for their 
own sake, is responsible for this, the 
first production on any stage, of the 
Biblical drama by Maurice Maeter- 
linck. He is responsible, too, for a 
lavish and tasteful scenic investiture, 
and for a musical accompaniment of 
the richest sort. It is regrettable that 
the acting distracted attention from 
this music, which was played by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

Between his interpreter and his 
translator, one found it a trifle hard 
to judge the work of Maeterlinck, 
whose two brilliant stage successes, 
“Sister Beatrice” and “The Blue 
Bird,” are associated with The New 
Theatre. Truth to tell, there seems 
little remarkable about “Mary Magda- 
lene”—little to distinguish it from 
“The Light Eternal,” “The Sign of 
the Cross,” and other works in which 
the scarlet woman, and her crimson 
associates, are projected against the 
snow-white background of Christian- 
ity. Occasionally, one hears a poetic 
speech, but most of the drama is noth- 
ing of the sort, and most of the lines 
are commonplace. The scarlet woman 
of the piece is Mary Magdalene, who 
leaves her lover, Lucius Verus, to fol- 
low the Christ. Maeterlinck’s two 
chief episodes are the mobbing of 
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Mary, interrupted by the command, 
“Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone,” and Lucius’ promising 
the life of the Master, whose painful 
passing is that moment being de- 
scribed, in return for the favors of the 
reformed wanton. The voice heard at 
The New Theatre was the voice of a 
camp-meeting exhorter, and the de- 
scription of the passing reminded one 
of nothing else so much as the an- 
nouncement of election returns, 

But to its leading woman, in a 
Judean peach-basket hat and a Roman 
hobble skirt, is due credit for most of 
the humors of “Mary.” Miss Nether- 
sole is the Eva Tanguay of emotional 
actresses. 


“TWO WOMEN” 


IT MIGHT be unjust to blame 
Rupert Hughes for “Two Women,” 
in which Mrs. Carter came to the 
Lyric. Mrs. Carter probably ordered 
a play like “Zaza,” “Du Barry,” 
“Adrea” and “Kassa,” and her order 
was served. The piece not only is like 
these other pieces, but it is like every 
other drama ever written around “a 
woman like me.” Mr. Hughes gave 
the actress all the perfervid emotions 
one human being could stand with- 
out a nervous breakdown, and then he 
made another woman of her, and 
called the couple “Two Women.” 

In doing this, he was unswerved by 
knowledge of the probabilities or of 
the normal facts of existence. “Two 
Women” doesn’t resemble life even. 
“as the mist resembles the rain.” 
It is a jumble of tricks and effects and 
“big scenes” on any pretext, acted 
by florid characters and set down in 
highly-colored surroundings. Jean- 
nine, one of the twins portrayed by 
Mrs. Carter, uses the words “good 
people” and “bad people” as though 
they were the trade-marks of some- 
thing packed in tins, and indeed, these 
wonderfully good and hopelessly bad 
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people, who are one or the other 
without rhyme or reason, might, for 
all the fiesh and blood there is to 
them, have been hermetically sealed 
since the first harlot became a hero- 
ine. 

Count Remy de Margyl, reduced 
to the condition of a poor artist, is 
wedded to an angel of a woman, 
named Jeannette, who, after a faint- 
ing fit and several painful attacks of 
virtue, puts on her best dress and re- 
tires into an alcove to give up the 
ghost. When the curtains are drawn 
aside she is discovered lying dead 
with a heavenly smile on her face and 
a spotlight illuminating her flame- 
colored hair. 

In the next act, at the Bal Tabarin, 
which we are asked to accept as the 
abode of wickedness, though you and 
I know it to be merely a sort of com- 
pressed Coney Island, the Count, now 
fabulously rich, sees Jeannine, “a pub- 
lic dancer” who doesn’t seem to be 
working at it, and who is “wonder- 
fully like” Jeanette—even to her con- 
stant reiteration of “you see” and 
“you know.” Jeannine has had a 
quarrel with her lover, Pascal, and, 
when the Tabarin is deserted except 
for these two, and an orchestra, off 
stage, that remains to play incidental 
music, Remy invites the tainted 
woman to pose for the unfinished pic- 
ture of the sainted wife. Jeannine ac- 
' cepts, and, having no place to lay her 
head, except on a diamond barrette, 
she curls up atop a card table and 
goes to sleep under the kind of elec- 
trolier used in “The Witching Hour.” 
- Act three finds Jeannine in Spot- 
light Cottage. She loves the garden 
and the chickens and milks the cow. 
Also, she gives Remy ties and socks 
that, unlike rosemary, are not for re- 
membrance, but for comedy. Down 
comes Pascal with the chorus from 
the Bal Tabarin. He wants her to re- 
turn, but she loves Remy—Oh, God, 
how she loves that man. And, be- 
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cause he wont love and marry her out 
of hand, he is “heartless, and selfish 
and brutal,” and the program informs 
us “how cruel good people can be.” 

Jeannine goes back to Pascal, and, 
to cut a foolish story short, Remy fol- 
lows her, and fights a duel with his 
rival, and loses his eyesight, and finds 
that he loves Jeannine, and they live 
happily forever after. 

Mrs. Garter is Mrs. Carter. Can one 
Say more? 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST” 


WHEN in doubt play “The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest.” 

This would seem to be an axiom of 
Charles Frohman, who, at the 
Lyceum, has recently made his second 
or third production of Oscar Wilde’s 
“serious comedy for trivial people.” 
The habit of disinterring this piece is 
a very good habit, for no one ever 
wrote more stimulating fun, and to 
hear audiences rippling with laughter 
at mental, instead of at physical 
clashes is to have one’s faith revived 
with “The Importance of Being 
Earnest.” 

Mr. Frohman has succeeded in 
utilizing a good part of the company 
that appeared in “Love Among the 
Lions,” including A. E. Matthews, 
who was so admirable in that farce 
and who may be described as an Eng- 
lish William Collier. He is not at his 
‘best as Algernon Moncrieff, and 
neither are most of the other actors 
at their best in the remaining rdles. 
The best performances shown are the 
John Worthing of Hamilton Revelle 
and the Miss Prism of. Florence 
Edney. That “a good wine needs no 
bush” doesn’t mean that a good play 
needs no acting, though a merely ade- 
quate interpretation cannot spoil so 
delightful a work as “The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest.” 3 

Wilde’s farce, as you may be inter- q 
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ested to know, was given in America 
originally in 1895, at the Empire, 
where Henry Miller was seen as 
Worthing, William Faversham as 
Moncrieff, Viola Allen as Gwendolen, 
Agnes Miller as Cecily, and May Rob- 
son as Miss Prism. 


“NOBODY’S WIDOW” 


FICTITIOUS mourning is quite 
the fashion in the district which some- 
one has described as “the frivolous 
Forties,” something like the situation 
brought about in the second act of 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” 
being the basis of Avery Hop- 
wood’s charming comedy, “Nobody’s 
Widow,” in which Blanche Bates ap- 
pears at the Hudson. Mr. Hopwood, 
whose “Seven Days” recently con- 
cluded a year’s run ai the Astor, has 
educed a wonderfully light and deli- 
cate play, to which the final touches 
are exquisitely given by Miss Bates 
and David Belasco. 

You may remember that Wilde’s 
supreme complication is the arrival of 
Algernon in the character of Worth- 
ing’s fabricated brother, Ernest, at 
the very moment when Worthing, at- 
tired in deep black, has announced the 
untimely taking off of that relative. 
“Nobody’s Widow” is Roxana Clay- 
ton, who, having caught her husband 
in flagrante delicto—flagrante delicto, 
in this case, meaning another woman’s 
arms—an hour after the wedding, 
cables home the news of his death 
and, some months after, in the weed- 
iest kind of weeds, bobs up at a Palm 
‘Beach house party whose chief guest 
is no other than the gentleman for 
whom she is in mourning. 

Mr. Hopwood, however, begins 
where Wilde ended, setting mental 
steam drills and ore crushers to work 
on a mine of fun only surface- 
scratched by a wit who was in search, 
not of situations, but of opportunities 
for epigram. ‘The first act of “No- 
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body’s Widow,” which relies entirely — 
upon the juxtaposition of the none- 
too-quick and the not-too-dead, is the 
slowest and least irresistible part of © 
a play that, in its second and third 
acts, reaches the apex of drollery, in- 
genuity, pink innuendo and mezzo- 
tinted sentiment. Mr. Hopwood goes 
Wilde one better, also, in that his 
dialogue is the stuff that real conver- 
sations are made of, and that his per- 
sons are human, instead of being 
merely the puppets of a singularly 
scintillant ventriloquist. : 
Roxana’s messages have not given 
the real name of her husband, so no 
one suspects that, instead of occupy- 
ing an angular grave, “the dear de- 
parted” is walking about in the well- 
cut clothes of the Duke of Moreland. 
Incidentally, the Duke, who is a good 
fellow, but given to amatory ambi- 
dexterity, really loves his widow, and 
she loves him, but her pride has been 
wounded, and there ensues a series 
of fencing matches terminating in the 
complete surrender of the lady. 
Uniluckily, in a moment of chagrin 

at an earlier “no,” the Duke has per- 
suaded his hostess, Betty Jackson, to 
feign a headache, “cut” a ball to 
which her guests are going, and have 
supper with him. Any mere man who 
has been in about the same fix—and 
what man has not?—must enjoy the 
situation in which Moreland, trying 
to get out of this supper, only gets 
into it and it into him, and any man 
must appreciate his insistence upon 
making ridiculous explanations when, . 
for the second time, he is discovered 
by his wife. Of course, everything is 
“off” apain, but now the Duke as- 


- sumes command; orders Roxana, who 


has secured a divorce, to accompany 
him to a justice of the peace; and, 
when she refuses, prepares to cpend 
the night in her room, “What are you 
going to do?” he inquires, and Rox- 
ana, exasperated, at her wit’s end, re- 
plies: “Do? Marry you—damn you,” 
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In the third act confusion is very 
prettily thrice confounded. The Duke 
and the Duchess return from the altar 
at 2 A. M. “Well,” he says, “here we 
are; married again!” Roxana manages 
to escape from him, and while the 

- Duke is hidden on a balcony, she re- 
ceives a nocturnal visit from Betty, 
who, in a spirit of feminine boastful- 
ness, relates circumstantially how 
warmly he behaved during that sup- 
per. At last matters are straightened 
out, and Moreland retires to the next 
room, while his wife, going into her 
bedchamber, sets the night lamp to 
guide his return. 

It will be seen that Mr. Hopwood 
has achieved the tang of impropriety 
in a comedy that, like a certain 
baking powder, is 99 per cent pure. He 
has done some very neat sketching of 
character, as in the case of Betty, 
whose instability and inconsequence 
are indicated by her repeated failure 
to label definitely any fact in life. “I 
lost it in Nova Scotia,” she says of 
some valuable, “—or was it stolen 
from me in Algiers?” Every drop of 
verbal humor is extracted from the 
curious relationship of the Duke and 
Roxana, who replies to one of his 
proposals: “I will always be a widow 
to you.” “I was married once,” ob- 
serves Moreland, “and that’s enough 
to make anyone a confirmed bache- 
lor.” And again, the Duke, being 
bolstered upon a couch, comments: 
“Isn’t that like a woman? Two pillows 
for one head and one pillow for two 
feet.” Mr. Hopwood’s minor touches 
are admirable—though, in disclosing 
Betty greased for the night and hav- 
ing Roxana “square” it with Betty’s 
admirer, Ned Stephens, he goes some 
distance out of his way to lug in mat- 
ter that is far from being fresh. 

Miss Bates never has done anything 
more praiseworthy than her Roxana, 
a réle requiring, with its comedy, so 
much of sincerity, emotionalism, and 
reality that it could have been played 
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by no other woman in America. For 
genuineness, for lightness, for tender- 
ness, and for womanliness her por- 
trayal is unapproachable. Bruce Mc- 
Rae, though he made no one believe 
him to be a Duke, is almost equally 
good as Moreland, and Rex Mc- 
Dougal finely characterizes . Ned 
Stephens. Adelaide Prince is well 
suited with the part of Betty, and it is 
very nice of her to make herself as 
hideous as she does on the occasion 
of the aforesaid nocturnal visit, when 
Ned, stumbling upon her, exclaims: 
“That wasn’t Betty?—Oh, my God!” 

“Nobody’s Widow” will be every- 
body’s delight. 


THREE FARCES 


FIVE years ago it was the lady 
who came to the gentleman’s rooms at 
midnight. This season it is the gen- 
tleman who, while scared stiff, under- 
takes, with a show of courage, to do 
some hazardous thing for the lady he 
adores. Last month I mentioned his 
presence in “The Cub” and “Love 
Among the Lions,” and, since then, 
he has appeared in “T’ll Be Hanged if 
I Do,” at the Comedy, and in “The 
Aviator,” at the Astor. 

“The Aviator,” which more particu- 
larly resembles “Going Some,” in that 
its hero pretends to excellence in a 
certain sport, is uproariously funny. 
Its unlucky braggart, acted irre- 
sistibly by Wallace Eddinger, has 
written a book about flying, is be- 
trayed into boasting that he has flown, 
and then is forced to fly, not “with” a 
girl, but “for” one. The third act act- 
ually shows a baby grand aéroplane 
and the beginning of the flight. In a 
better season, “The Aviator” would 
be a sure success, It is a little light- 
waisted for a year like this. 

“T'll Be Hanged if I Do,” being 
chiefly another edition of William Col- 
lier’s verbal pyrotechnics, is still more 
light-waisted, but it has the advan- ~ 








tage of an established star, the same 
being Mr. Collier. The most original 
farce of the month is “The Nest Egg,” 
which introduces into our constella- 
tion that capital comedienne, Zelda 
Sears. Its story concerns an old maid 
who writes a love message upon an 
egg. The egg goes into cold storage, 
and years later its original owner gets 
a telegram from a gentleman who an- 
nounces himself as being én route. 
Her hopes are crushed when the sup- 
posed Leander proves to be only a 
pure food crank. 


“THE SPECKLED BAND” 


“WHAT opinion of English dra- 
ma,” I inquired at the Garrick of The 
Lady Who Goes to the Theatre with 
Me, “must be held by the stay-at- 
home American who has been to see 
‘The Scarlet Pimpernel,’ “The Brass 
Bottle,’ and ‘The Speckled Band?’ ” 

“About the same opinion,” she re- 
plied, “that would be formed of 
American drama by a stay-at-home 
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Englishman who had witnessed ‘Alias 
Jimmy Valentine’ and ‘The Rejuvena- 
tion of Aunt Mary.’” 

Which is another way of saying 
that Sir A. Conan Doyle’s “The 
Speckled Band,” just concluding a 
brief stay at the Garrick, is the sort 
of thing one used to associate with 
Fourteenth Street or Third Avenue. 
Sir Arthur has dramatized one of the 
most familiar of his adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes—which character, 
by the by, has been multiplied, Topsy- 
wise, in our midst, since William Gil- 
lette has revived his “Sherlock 
Holmes” (also his “Secret Service” 
and “The Private Secretary”) at the 
Empire. Charles Millward’s Sherlock 
was effective, but the rest of the cast 
seemed almost pitifully inadequate. 
Mr. Frohman’s production included a 
“study” without a single book, a 
laboratory with the bottles painted on 
a backing, and four interiors without 
a single ceiling. I had not thought to 
see “borders” restored to use on 
Broadway ! 










HERE is another of Mr. Andrews’ delightful little papers on the drama of long ago. It 
is the many-sided Pepys with whom he is concerned this month. 


* GQ AMUEL PEPYS was scarcely a 
S profound man, and no very subtle 
dramatic critic. But he was an in- 
veterate playgoer, and he noted down 
his opinions of the theatre as faithfully 
as he attended it. So great was his love 
for dramatic entertainment, indeed, that 
to curb his extravagance in this direc- 
tion he was constantly making vows to 
abstain from plays as from wine, and 
with equal persistence breaking these 
solemn resolutions. 

A score of times or more in his won- 
derful journal he speaks contritely of 
his failing in this sort. For example, 
on Monday, October 21, 1661, Pepys 


writes: “Thence to the wardrobe and 
dined, and so against my judgment and 
conscience (which God forgive, for my 
very heart knows that I offend God in 
breaking my vows herein) to the Opera, 
which is now newly begun to act again, 
after some alteration of their scene, 
which do .make it very much worse; 
but the play, ‘Love and Honour,’ being 
the first time of their acting it, is a very 
good plot, and well done.” The piece 
was Sir William Davenant’s tragi-coimn- 
edy which, as Downes tells us, in his 
“Roscius Anglicanus,” “was richly 
cloath’d; the King gave Mr. Betterton 
his coronation suit, in which he acted 
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the part of Prince Alvaro; the Duke of 
York giving Dr. Harris his, who did 
Prince Prospero; and my Lord of Ox- 
ford gave Mr. Price his, who did Lionel, 
the Duke of Parma’s son.” 


To Abstain from Plays and Wine 


TWO months later, the last day of 
the year, in making a general review of 
his condition of life, Pepys writes: “I 
have newly taken a solemn oath about 
abstaining from plays and wine, which 
I am resolved to keep according to the 
letter of the oath I keep by me.” The 
letter of that oath was perhaps that he 
should not go to the theatre without his 
wife, although his chief anxiety was 
undoubtedly the extravagance involved. 
At all events, the next afternoon, New 
Year’s day, after eating “a barrel of 
oysters,” Mr. and Mrs. Pepys, with 
young Mr, Penn—who was to become 
the great Quaker founder of Pennsyl- 
vania—and Penn’s sister, “went by 
coach to the play, and there saw it well 
acted, and a good play it is, only Diego 
the Sexton did overdo his part too 
much.” The piece was “The Spanish 
Curate” of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The dramatic criticism of Pepys was 
quite similar to that of the average 
playgoer of to-day: a play pleased or 
displeased him, and he said so without 
making any very close examination into 
his reasons therefor. Of Dryden’s first 
drama, “The Wild Gallant,” Pepys said 
it was “so poor a thing as I ever saw 
in my life almost, and so [little answer- 
ing the name, that from beginning to 
end, I could not, nor can at this time, 
tell certainly which was the Wild Gal- 
lant. The King did not seem pleased at. 
all, all the whole play, nor anybody 
else.” The temper of the audience had 
much to do with the forming of Pepys’ 
judgments. He wrote in 1668 of “The 
Silent Woman,” that it was the “best 
comedy, I think, that ever was wrote; 
and sitting by Shadwell, the poet, he 
was big with admiration of it.” Seven 
years before, Pepys had considered it 
merely “an excellent play,” and one 
“which pleased me.” Four years before 
he had written: “Methought it not so 
well done or so good a play as I formerly 
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thought it’to be, or else I am now-a- 
days out of humour.” 


A Seventeenth Century Dramatic 
Critic 


ON THE rare occasions when his 
criticism became specific, Pepys was 
likely to dilate with great self-content 
on some trivial and superficial ground. 
For instance, in writing of Lord Or- 
rery’s “tragedy” with a happy ending, 
“The Black Prince,” the diarist ver- 
bosely ridicules the dramaturgy be- 
cause a long and useless letter had been 
introduced into the last act. Simultan- 
eously he lets out the fact that my Lord 
Barkeley, who sat just behind him in the 
box, gave him the clue to this bit of 
sapiency—after the whole house, hither- 
to, “mightily pleased,” had begun, to the 
great disgust of Mrs. Pepys, to laugh 
and hiss in spite of the presence of the 
King. This, by the way, was the first 
time Pepys had ever occupied so expen- 
sive a seat; though he and his wife had 
come an hour early, they had found the 
pit full and had been forced to pay four 
shillings apiece to sit in an upper box. 
“When my Lord Barkeley and his lady 
came in behind me,” says Pepys, “I did 
not turn my face to them to be known, 
so that I was excused from giving them 


my seat; and this pleasure I had, that 


from this place the scenes do appear 
very fine indeed, and much better than 
in the pit.” 

Scenery had but lately been intro- 
duced on the public stage; by Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant. August 24th, 1660, 
Pepys saw “Hamlet” for the first time 
“done with scenes very well;” and 
about a year later, at the Opera, which 
was just opening for the season, he 
saw Davenant’s comedy, “The Wits,” 
“never acted as yet with scenes—and 
indeed it is a most excellent play, and 
admirable scenes.” Realism soon began 
to be carried to still greater lengths: 
Pepys records that, on July 11, 1668, 
he saw “an old play of Shirley’s called 
‘Hide Park,’ the first day acted; where 
horses are brought upon the stage; but 
it is but a very moderate play, only an 
excellent epilogue spoke by Beck Mar- 
shall.” ; : 
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Sees First Woman on English Stage 


“BUT by far the most important the- 
atrical innovation of the time was the 
appearance of women in the female 
roles which had always hitherto been 
played by boys. Pepys saw a woman on 
the stage, for the first time, in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s “The Beggar’s 
Bush,” January 3, 1660-61. The first 
English professional actress was Mrs. 
Coleman, who acted Janthe in Daven- 
ant’s “Siege of Rhodes,” at Rutland 
House in 1656. October 28, 1661, Pepys 
was delighted with a woman who acted 
Parthemia in Glapthorne’s tragi-comedy, 
“Argalus and Parthenia.” January 
seventh of that same year, in speaking 
of Jonson’s “The Silent Woman,” Pepys 
notes: “Among other things here, Kin- 
aston, the boy, had the good turn to 
appear in three shapes: first, as a poor 
woman in ordinary clothes, to please 
Morose, then in fine clothes, as a gal- 
lant, and in them was clearly the pret- 
tiest woman in the whole house, and 
lastly, as a man and then likewise did 
appear the handsomest man in the 
house.” 

Curiously enough, Pepys himself only 
narrowly escaped being a boy-actor of 
female rdles. Under date of May 30, 
1668, he says: “Saw ‘Philaster ;’ where 
it is pretty to see how I could re- 
member almost all along, ever since 
I was a boy, Arethusa, the part 
which I was to have acted at Sir 
Robert Cooke’s; and it was very 
pleasant to me, but more to think what 
a ridiculous thing it would have been 
for me to have acted a beautiful wo- 
man.” 


Being an average playgoer, Pepys , 


often changed his opinion of a play after 
he had seen it several times acted. In- 
deed, he seems to have gone to the 
theatre with little regard to the piece 
which happened to be holding the 
boards, but rather out of force of over- 
whelming habit. September 25, 1661, he 
writes: “Hence, much against my na- 
ture and will, yet such is the power of 
the Devil over me I could not refuse 
it, to the Theatre, and saw ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ ill done.” 

Pepys saw Sir John Suckling’s trag- 


cal 
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edy, “Brennoralt, or the Discontented 
Colonel,” for the first time, July 23, 
1661, and said of it: “It seemed a eo 
play, but ill acted ; only I sat before Mrs 
Palmer, the King’s mistress, and filled 
my eyes with her”—as he did on several 
other occasions—“‘which much pleased 
me.” August 12, 1667, he wrote of the 
same play: “I do find but little in it, 
for my part.” Two months later, he 
declared it, “a good tragedy, that I like 
well.”* And on March sth following, 
he “could take no pleasure in it, be- 
cause of our coming in in the middle of 
it.” 

He changed. his mind in like manner 
with regard to “The Committee,” Sir 
Robert Howard’s satire on the Puri- 
tans. Of “Argalus and Parthenia” he 
says in one place, “Indeed it is good, 
though wronged by my overgreat ex- 
pectations, as all things else are.” A 
month later he writes of the piece: “But 
though pleasant for the dancing and 
singing, I do not find good for any wit 
or design therein.” The third time he 
saw this play was when the woman 
acted the leading female rdle, much to 
his satisfaction, and he makes no com- 
ment on the drama itself. 

Though his criticisms on the plays 
are not always noteworthy for acu- 
men, Pepys was evidently an excellent 
judge of acting. He particularly ad- 


“mired the comedian Lacy who was 


noted for his playing of Thumpe, Sir 
Gervase’s man, in Shirley’s “The 
Changes, or Love in a Maze.” In the 
doggerel of “Roscius Anglicanus,” we 
read: 
For his just acting all gave him due 
praise, 
His part in “The Cheats,” Jony Thumpe, 
eg, and Bayes. 
In these four excelling; the Court gave 
him the Bays. 


Plays and Players in 1660 


OF THE piece Pepys said on one 
occasion: “The play hath little in it but 7 
Lacy’s part of a country fellow, which «7 
he did to admiration.” And again: “The 
play is pretty good, but the life of the — 
play is Lacy’s part, the clown, which is 
most admirable; but for the rest, which 
are counted-such old and admirable —~ 















actors, in my life I never heard both 
men and women so ill pronounce their 
parts, even to my making myself sick 
therewith.” Lacy’s part of an Irish foot- 
man in “The Committee,” Pepys pro- 
nounced “beyond imagination.” And he 
writes later of John Fietcher’s “The 
Faithful Sheepheardesse,” that it is a 
“most simple thing, and yet much 
thronged aftér, and often shown, but it 
is only for the scene’s sake, which is 
very fine indeed and worth seeing; but 
I am quite out of opinion with any of 
their actings, but Lacy’s, compared with 
the other house.” 

It was not surprising that Pepys 
should like this actor, too, in the title 
role of “The French Dancing Master,” 
as Lacy had been brought up to that 
profession, afterward becoming a lieu- 
tenant in the army. But Pepys’ ideal 
was Betterton. This famous tragedian, 
he declared, did the part of Hamlet, 
“beyond imagination.” Betterton is said 
to have been taught by Davenant how 
the part was acted by Taylor of the 
Blackfriars Theatre, who had been in- 
structed by Shakespeare himself. Aug- 
ust 31, 1668, Pepys saw “Hamlet” and 
was “mightily pleased with it; but, 
above all, with Betterton, the best part, 
I believe, that ever man acted.” Novem- 
ber 13, 1664, Pepys “spent all the after- 
noon—getting a speech out of ‘Ham- 
let,’ ‘To bee or not to bee,’ without 
book.” Indeed, he had this soliloquy set 
to music; it is found in his collection, 
of “Songs and other Compositions,” in 
the volume devoted to “Compositions, 
Grave.” 


Pepys and Shakespeare 
“HAMLET” and “Othello” seem te 


“have been the only dramas of their 


author’s that succeeded in _ pleasing 
Pepys. He saw a number of other 
Shakespearean plays, but bluntly dis- 
liked them all. “Romeo and Juliet,” seen 
March first, 1661-62, “the first time it 
was ever acted,” he declared, “a play 
of itself the worst that ever I heard in 
my life, and the worst acted that I ever 
saw these people do, and I am resolved 
to go no more to see the first time of 
acting, for they were all of them out 
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more or less.’ This was doubtless ’ 
Shakespeare’s own play, and not the 


travesty on it by the Hon. James How- 
ard, later acted alternately with Shake- 
speare’s original. 

That same year Pepys spoke of 
“Twelfth Night” as a new play, and 
“took no pleasure at all in it.” When he 
went to “Othello” he wrote: “Burt 
acted the Moore; by the same token, a 
very pretty lady that sat by me, called 
out, to see Desdemona smothered.” This 
tragedy he read some five years later, 
observing, “I ever heretofore esteemed 
it a mighty good play, but having so 
lately read ‘The Adventures of Five 
Hours,’ it seems a mean thing.” “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” he pro- 
nounced “the most insipid, ridiculous 
play that ever I saw in my life.” Of 
“Henry VIII,” he wrote, “Besides the 
shows and processions in it, there is 
nothing in the world good or well 
done.” “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
“did not please me at all, in no part of 
it.” “The Taming of the Shrew” was 
“a silly play and an old one.” 

May 11, 1668, Pepys writes that he 
went “to the Duke of York’s play- 
house, and there saw ‘The Tempest,’ 
and between two acts, I went out to 
Mr. Harris [the actor], and got him to 
repeat to me the words of the Echo, 
while I writ them down, having tried 
in the play to have wrote them; but, 
when I had done it, having done it 
without looking upon my paper, I find 
I could not read the black lead. But 
now I have got the words clear, and, in 
going thither, had the pleasure to see 
the actors, in their several dresses, es- 
pecially the seamen and monster, which 
were very droll; so into the play again. 


‘But there happened one thing which 


vexed me, which is, that the orange- 
woman did come in the pit, and chal- 
lenge me ‘for twelve oranges, which she 
delivered by my order at a late play, 
at night, to some ladies in a box, which 
was wholly untrue, but yet she swore it 
to be true. But, however, I did deny it, 
and did not pay her; but, for quiet, did 
buy 4s. worth of oranges of her, at 6d. 
a-piece.” Thus one may see that certain 
modern play-house annoyances had 
their counterparts in Pepys’ day also. 
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Scenes in an Old Time Play-House 


SUCH glimpses of the manners and 
customs of the theatres are among the 
most interesting things Pepys gives us. 
He notes, for instance, of this same 
“Orange Moll,” how “with much ado 
she did thrust her finger down the 
throat” of a man who, choking in the 
midst of the play, “did drop down as 
dead,” and brought him to life again. 
Once, “before the play was done, it fell 
such a storm of hayle, that we in the 
middle of the pit were fain to rise; 
and all the house in a disorder, and so 
my wife and I out and got into a little 
alehouse, and staid there an hour after 
the play was done before we could get 
a coach.” The stage at that time was 
covered in by a tiled roof, but the pit was 
open to the sky. Subsequently a glazed 
cupola was put over the pit, but it was 
not altogether successful in protecting 
the audience. May Ist, 1668, at the 
King’s playhouse, there was “a disor- 
der in the pit by its raining in, from the 
cupola at top, it being a very foul day 
and cold.” 

March 19, 1665-66, Pepys writes: 
“After dinner we walked to the King’s 
play-house, all in dirt, they being alter- 
ing ef the stage to make it wider. But 
God knows when they will begin to act 
again ; but my busines$ here was to see 
the inside of the stage, and all the tir- 
ing-rooms and machines; and, indeed, 
it was a sight worth seeing. But to see 
their clothes, and the various sorts and 
what a mixture of things there was; 
here a wooden leg, there a ruff, here a 
hobby-horse, there a crown, would make 


a man split himself to see with laugh- 
ing; and particularly Lacy’s wardrobe, 


and Shotrell’s. But then again, to think — | 


how fine they show on the stage by 
candle-light, and how poor things they 
are to look at now too near at hand, 
is not pleasant at all. The machines are 
fine, and the paintings very pretty.” 


Meets Nell Gwyn 


MISTRESS KNIPP, or Knepp, the 
actress friend of the Pepyses, one after- 
noon at the play, we are told, “took us 
all in, and brought us to Nelly, a most 
pretty woman, who acted to-day very 
fine, and did it pretty well: I kissed her 
and so did my wifé; and a mighty pretty 
soul she is.” “Nelly” was Nell Gwyn! 
Another time Knepp took them “into 
the tiring-rooms; and to the women’s 
shift, where Nell was dressing herself, 
and was all unready, and is very pretty, 
prettier than I thought * * * * But, 
Lord! to see how they were both 
painted would make a man mad, and 
did make me loath them; and what 


base company of men comes among. 


them, and how lewdly they talk! And 
how poor the men are in clothes, and 
vet what a show they make on the 
stage by candle-light, is very observ- 
able. But to see how Nell cursed, for 
having so few people in the pit, was 
pretty * **” 

So the incorrigible old gossip maun- 
ders on, giving numberless naive de- 
tails, and indeed, making the life of the 
theatre in his extraordinary day as real 
to us as he makes the life of the larger 
world which the stage copies in little. 
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THE ART OF 
PANTOMIMIC DANCING ' 


BY MARTIN BROWN — 


THE AUTHOR of this article is known to theatregoers throughout America as one 


of the greatest dancers on our stage. 
here given. 


ANTOMIMIC dancing is a com- 
bination of arts, as the phrase it- 
self implies. It is the union of 

pantomime and dancing, and this 
union calls for the display of every 
degree of dramatic and technical skill 
which can be brought into requisition 
without the use of the voice. 

Though pantomime, traced to its 
origins, is perhaps the oldest form of 
dramatic expression—being merely 
the repetition with special signifi- 
cance of gestures used in ordinary life, 
as in the very earliest and most rudi- 
mentary religious ceremonies—it is a 
phase of theatrical art, which in its 
more cenventional modern form, has 
been less cultivated in this country 
than any other method of expression. 
Dancing is also of rnost ancient ori- 


The methods employed to make himself that are 


gin, and has also been comparatively 
undeveloped as a fine art in this coun- 
try. 

It is only within the last few years 
that pantomime and dancing, taken 
together or individually, have been 
recognized at their real importance in 
America. This makes the subject all 
the more interesting and productive 
for the enterprising young man or 
‘woman who will attack it with genu- 
ine ambition, determination and—re- 
spect. I use the word “respect” in its 
strongest sense—respect for the art 
and for the great exponents of the 
art. In our ignorance, it was long cus- 
tomary to regard dancing as a rather 
trivial form of entertainment and en- 
deavor. 

If anyone who reads this article be- 
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lieves that it is easy to learn to be a 
real dancer he has only to put it to 
the test. He will find himself obliged 
to follow a routine as tiresome and 
exact as that of the soldier; to learn 
to accomplish with ease and grace 
feats of agility which are. difficult 
even for the trained athlete and gym- 
nast and, in many cases, impossible 
for him; to study minutely the whole 
relation of physical expression to 
ideas and emotions. 

Add to the art of the dancer the 
art of the pantomimist and the task 
becomes just so much the more com- 
plicated—and consequently, for the 
pupil who is truly in earnest, so much 
the more fascinating. Many an excel- 
lent dancer is helplessly at sea in pan- 
‘tomime outside the range of terpsi- 
chorean conventions. Many an excel- 
lent pantomimist is awkward in the 
technique of the dance. And many a 
famous dramatic star would be abso- 
lutely lost if confronted with the 
problem of holding the interest of an 
audience for even ten minutes with- 
out the use of his voice. 

I do not say this in glorification of 
self or in any reference to what peo- 
ple have been kind enough to say I 
have personally accomplished. I say 
it only in glorification of the arts of 
pantomime and dancing, which have 
been regarded too lightly in this land. 
I want to make my readers under- 
stand that pantomimic dancing is not 
only worth doing, but is worth doing 
with heart and soul as much as paint- 
ing or singing or sculpture or dra- 
matic interpretation with words. 

Whatever moralists of the insular 
type may assert, the Apache and Sal- 
ome dances which are just now pass- 
ing out of vogue have had an educa- 
tional influence on theatregoing au- 
diences. In these dances pantomimic 
dancing has first reached the masses. 
Much of the dancing has been bad and 
much of the pantomime worse, but a 
new form of expression has become 
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widely known. People of a class who 
could scarcely be expected to appre- 
ciate the ballets such as “Coppelia” 
sometimes presented by the grand 
opera companies are interested in 
these less technical and more rudi- 
mentary exhibitions. People for 
whom the love passages and quarrels 
of a fantastic Pierrot and Pierrette are 
only story-book nonsense hard to de- 
cipher—for the appreciation of these 
unworldly things is a study in itself 
—find themselves absorbed in the in- 
terpretation of more every-day human 
emotions. Sometimes “vulgarizing” is 
essential in the process of instruction. 
It is a long way from the antics of 
Karno’s Comedians to the panto- 
mimes of Charlotte Wiehe or Pilar 
Morin, but it is all part of the same 
art. 

I do not mean to say that panto- 
mime and dancing inspired by truly 
human emotion is “vulgar” as com- 
pared with the old form of more con- 
ventional expression in its essence, 
but merely that some of the treatment 
has not been of the highest grade.. 
This is the day of realism in the 
drama and it is the day of realism in 
pantomime and dancing. Personally, I 
believe in this realism of subject mat- 
ter, just as much as I lament a com- 
mon American tendency to be sloven- 
ly and careless in the technique of 
execution. 

Putting aside all false modesty, any 
man can speak most to the point from 
his own personal experience. My ear- 
lier efforts at pantomimic dancing 
were in dances that followed songs 
and which therefore only told in ac- 
tion what had already been told in 
words. Instead of following a song 
with a few conventional musical 
comedy dance steps and kicks I tried 
to give a dance that would illustrate 
what had been sung. The “Hypnotic 
Dance” in “The Motor Girl” was an 
example of this. 

Before entering the musical com- 
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edy field at all I had been a player in 
“legitimate” dramatic productions. In 
fact, I first began work as a dancer 
in a purely accidental manner, when 
Mr. Lee Shubert asked me if I could 
replace William Rock in “The Or- 
chid” at short notice. I don’t know 
how I managed to do it, but I did. 
My “legitimate” dramatic training 
naturally led to a desire to add dra- 


matic pantomime to dancing, and this . 


finally resulted in the “Dope Dance” 
of “Up and Down Broadway.” This 
was a pantomime and dance where a 
whole and complete dramatic story 
was told briefly but effectively with- 
out either sung or spoken words. 

The “Dope Dance,” which was 
danced to special music composed by 
Melville Ellis, was done in an appro- 
priate Chinatown setting. Both char- 
acters, the man and the woman, were 
Orientals, The woman was performed 
by Melissa Ten Eyke and I appeared 
as the man. 

At the beginning of this dance and 
pantomime, the man appears on the 
stage following a girl from a “slum- 
ming party.” The man is dazed and 
haggard from the use of “dope.” The 
white girl, in terror, rushes off the 
stage. In the meantime a Chinese 
maiden has entered and watched this 
preliminary scene, being fired to jeal- 
ousy by the sight. The man turns to 
this woman of his own race and ap- 
proaches her, but she thrusts him 
away in anger. The man is so weak- 
ened by the use of the drug that the 
balance of strength is in the woman’s 
favor. The man approaches her again, 
- and she throws him forcefully to the 
ground. Her jealousy then for the 
moment gives way to passion, and 
this passion is expressed in a short 
‘and furious dance of somewhat acro- 
batic nature. Jealousy gains the up- 
per hand again and the Chinese wo- 
man stabs her lover so that he falls, 
apparently dead,-The woman is then 
Overcome with remorse. She bends 


over him and kisses him. He stirs. He 
is not dead after all, and the repent- 
ant woman helps him to a place of 
refuge, where he will presumably 
seek solace in more of the drug which 
is sapping away his life. 

When we had worked out the idea 
of this story we made it into a regu- 
lar little play, with dialogue, trying to 
make each line as clear and concise 
and pointed as possible. We then re- 
hearsed it exactly as one might re- 
hearse a dramatic sketch. The move- 
ments used in the interpretation of 
the little play served as the founda- 
tion of the dance steps which might 
be suitably introduced according to 
the variations of emotion and pur- 
pose. As every dancer knows, there 
are dance steps that in themselves 
suggest running, singing, laughing, 
fear, joy, etc. Each step which was 
used in the “Dope Dance” was thus 
suggested by the instinctive move- 
ment to express the line or situation 
of the moment. 

We then began working in two di- 
rections at once. We cut all words 
from the sketch and did it strictly as 
a pantomime, At the same time we 
devoted hours of patient practice to 
perfecting the dancing steps and 
training ourselves for the acrobatic 
efforts required. By this time we no 
longer missed the words and we were 
soon able to fit the dance and the pan- 
tomime together. 

In the meantime Mr. Ellis had con- 
sulted with us and seen the dance fea- 
tures of the pantomimic dance. Thus 


‘he knew just what emotions we 


planned to represent and how we 
aimed to represent them. Having this 
knowledge at his command and being 
a thorough student of such matters, 
he was able to build up and arrange 
the music with the practice of the 
dancing steps. 

Thus the “Dope Dance” revealed a 
little melodrama from three aspects 
—pantomimic, dancing and musical. 
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All of these three means of expression 
were co-ordinated so as to harmonize 
in the narration of one subject by dif- 
ferent means. 

I have told how this particular pan- 
tomimic dance was originated, merely 
“to illustrate the method. All panto- 
mimes without words are originally 
plays with words. The pantomime 
without words calls for certain con- 
ventional gestures and for a large- 
ness and minuteness of gesture not 
required when words are used; but 
the only sure way to get the funda- 
mentals correct is to use language in 
the beginning. The dancing to go 
with such a pantomime must be 
based on the pantomime itself so that 
the dramatic pantomime will flow 
naturally into the more rythmic 
mood. 

I have often heard people say— 
“Oh, these dramatic dances are so 
horrible. I can’t stand them. Why 
don’t they do something pleasant?” 
Personally, I would give a great deal 
for a pleasant story that would make 
a really effective dramatic dance. It 
would make my fortune! 

The old-fashioned ballet can tell its 
pleasant story in a sort of attenuated 
form, because the story itself is not 
of the slightest consequence and the 
interpretation is conventional, the 
main interest being centered in the 
expertness of the prima ballerina as 
a toe dancer or in the beauty 
of the ensemble movements. But the 
modern dramatic, realistic dance is 


another matter. Here there must be 


real acting as well as real dancing. 

“Take one of the stories so common- 
ly used for ballet purposes that it has 
become a convention in itself—the 
story of the doll that comes to life. 
The very nature of the idea makes 
realism impossible. 

The fact is, that dramatic dances 
have to be horrible or else they be- 
come puerile. Fun depends far more 
on words than the interpretation of 
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the elementary tragic emotions and it 
is next to impossible to tell a strictly 
funny story in pantomime. Also, such 
a story does not suggest the same 
dancing possibilities. A dramatic pan- 
tomime on the farce plan would be 
grotesque in most instances. A mere- 
ly pleasant story would not have light 
nor shade enough to “get over the 
footlights” at all. Hate, love, terror, 
desire, passion—those are the ele- 
ments on which the dramatic, panto- 
mimic dance must be founded. Joy is 
not excluded. In almost every dance 
it is included. Only this joy comes as 
contrast and is therefore dramatic. 
Mere happiness, without any tragedy 
for contrasting force, would be pur- 
poseless. There is joy in the “Dope 
Dance,” when the woman, repentant, 
discovers that she has not killed the 
man, 

The dances which appear most 
horrible to us are child’s play as com- 
pared to many of the European sen- 
sations which have never been- 
brought to this country, In time they 
will appear like child’s play to us. We 
too, will applaud the ghastly sensa- 
tions evolved from death and destruc- 
tion in its most hideous forms. Only, 
we will go to see these exhibitions in 
a different frame of mind. We will be 
interested in the technical problem 
of interpretation and will not take the 
subject matter so seriously. Our at- 
titude now is not unlike that of the 
countrywoman who blushes at the im- 
modesty of the statuary to be found 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

However, one of the finest qualities 
of the American public is its healthful 
cleanliness, even though it embrace 
a touch of prudery humorous from 
the Continental point of view. Even 
for those of us who must inevitably 
hasten what is to come, the process 
of cultivation seems just a little to be 
regretted. 

It must be admitted that the for- 
eign dancers are still on the average 















immensely superior in technique, In 
this country, personality and charac- 
terization count for more than a 
clear-cut pirouette or a_ correctly 
turned foot. But the American mis- 
take is that most dancers stop, con- 
tent with personality and dramatic 
force, instead of adding to these attri- 
butes the technique and knowledge of 
the old world. The combination of 
technique and personality would be 
irresistible. Bessie and Nellie Mc- 
Coy and La Petite Adelaide are the 
only American artists who even ap- 
proximate the ideal condition, The 
McCoy sisters fall short in being too 
eccentric and Adelaide could never 
support a big personality with her 
tiny feet and butterfly hands. Some- 
where there must be some little girl 
who will eventually combine Ameri- 
can personality and energy with Eu- 
ropean technique, but not until this 
wonder-worker. appears will any 
American critic have the right to 
compare the best that we have to of- 
fer in the same breath with an artist 
like Adeline Genee. 

There is no question but what 

dancing is one of the best exercises 
in the world, calling into play all the 
muscles of the body. When I began 
dancing I was too slight for my 
height. Now I believe I am almost 
exactly correctly proportioned for a 
man of my years and height. 
' Dancing will add flesh where there 
is too little and take it away where 
there is too much, If you are too big 
about the hips and too small about 
the chest, dancing will reduce the 
hips and enlarge the chest. It is the 
kind of exercise that develops all por- 
tions of the body in the right ratio— 
not like the specialized exercises 
which develop only the arms or the 
legs or the back. 

The whole art of dancing, however, 
is based on the ability to relax. Re- 
laxation is disassociation of muscles 
and mind. Withdraw your governing 
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mental power from a muscle or set — 
of muscles and they become flacid 
and inert. Relaxation is more an ex- 
ercise of mind than body, yet it is the 
foundation of all dancing, inasmuch 
as one cannot be limber without first 
being able to relax. In dramatic 
dances, moreover, where falls are nec- 
essary, utmost relaxation is impera- 
tive, for a fall upon tense, hard 
muscles would result most inju- 
riously. 

All the emotions and conditions of 
weakness are expressed by relaxation, 
and it is therefore one of the first 
things to be mastered for dramatic 
effects, 

Next come the limbering exercises, 
such as keeping the knees straight - 
and touching the floor with the palms 
of the hands—to touch it with the 
finger tips is not enough; placing one 
foot on something the height of the 
waist (both feet turned well out) and 
bending forward until the head - 
touches the knees. The latter exercise 
is the one through which, by continu- 
ally raising the height of the rest for 
the foot, one finally becomes limber 
enough to do the high kicking. 

It is a curious thing that most 
American male dancers are afraid of 
being graceful through the fear of 
seeming effeminate. The lines of 
grace are identical in the male and 
female body; there is but one condi- | 
tion of natural grace, for the muscles 
are the same and the limbs move in 
the same way. When speaking of 
“grace” I exclude all affectations and 
falsely acquired “graces” which are 
so absurd to anyone familiar with 
natural beauty. 

If I were asked to name the most 
graceful things in the world, I should 
say babies and kittens. Their minds 
have no prejudices and lay down no 
silly conventional rules as to the 
movements of their bodies. 
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No. IX—A NEW YORK RUN 


IN THIS series of complete short stories of the stage, a well known actress is writing 


really an autobiography of her career so far. 


FTER five weeks of rehearsing in 
“The Saving Grace,” I slipped into 
my dressing-room at the Century 

Theatre one Wednesday night to make- 
up for my first appearance on a New 
York stage. Outside, on Broadway, a 
huge electric-sign spelled the name of 
the star and the play; in the programs, 
one of which I picked up in the lobby— 
“devoted to the interests of Edith Craig 


and her . Century company”—was 
printed, opposite the character of Lady 
Sybil Montague, Miss Mary Belmont. 
I was Miss Mary Belmont! > 
I sat there in my spick and span lit- 
tle dressing-room, with its gray walls 


and white furniture, and tried to reason” 


it all out. I had been a shop-girl a year 
ago; then. I had joined the chorus of a 
musical-comedy because I was discon- 
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tented and tired of a department store; 
and lo! the musical-comedy had proven 
a failure. A bit of stock work, then six 
weary weeks trouping with a mushroom- 
star in “Hamlet,” and behold !—Edith 
Craig and Broadway! Call it luck or 
fate or what you will. I know I was the 
most fortunate girl who ever left her 
home town to make a name and a for- 
tune on the boards. What mattered it 
that my gowns weren’t paid for, or if 
my shoes were run down on the heels. 
I was on Broadway, with a Broadway 
star, and in a Broadway production at 
last. 

I was too wildly enthusiastic to be 
nervous or afraid of failure. Failure! 
Such a thought never occurred to me. 
I was sure I would make good, and 
Audrey was too—Audrey, the best old 
girl who ever wore red frankie-bailies ! 
But that was in the old days. 

We shared a flat together, and I had 
seen her ten minutes before I entered 
the theatre, but nevertheless she sent me 
a telegram full of good wishes and 
kindly cheer, and this I stuck up on the 
mirror, as proud as Punch. Life was 
very full and beautiful just then. 

I wasn’t on the stage during the first 
act—my part was small but “fat,” every- 
‘ body kept telling me—so I decided to 
keep in my room and write home to 
the folks. But I couldn’t, I was too 
full of the play, and presently Paul 
Delancey called to me and I went out 
in the corridor to talk to him. It was 
Mr. Delancey who got me my part in 
“The Saving Grace.” He had been a 
fellow-sufferer in my “Hamlet” adven- 
ture, and was playing the second-lead 
for Edith Craig. 

When I stepped out in the corridor 
he looked me over with experienced, 
critical eyes. 

“Well?” I asked, smiling. 

“You're all right, all right, Sis,” he 
told me quietly. “I like your gown and 
I like your looks—so will the house or 
I miss my guess. I was telling Mrs. 
Delancey about you; she’s just as anx- 
ious for your success to-night as I am. 
She wants to meet you, too. Come, let’s 
go up on the stage.” 

I watched the first act from the wings. 
It seemed to be going very well, al- 
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though everybody was frightfully nerv- 
ous and excited, and the women wept 
and the men swore each-time they came 
off after a scene. Mr. Siddons, Miss 
Craig’s husband and manager, and Miss 
Craig’s sister and maid, were all in con- 
stant attendance upon the star. She 
never shed tears nor wrung her hands 
as did the other women in the company, 
but she was white through her rouge 
and she kept drinking vichy and am- 
monia until wherever she moved she 
carried a faint odor of the medicine 
with her. Also, every time she came off 
the stage she pulled the ears of a black 
kitten which her maid held in her arms. 
The kitten, Paul Delancey explained, 
was her “lucky animal,” and all the 
critics in Manhattan couldn’t condemn 
her play if the black kitten —purred at 
the fall of each curtain. Now this looks 
foolish and childish set down in black 
and white, I know, but it didn’t seem 
that way then, and almost every actress 
has her “lucky animal,” be it a live 
kitten, an ivory elephant, a jade pig or 
a male canary. 

The first act went well and there were 
two calls after it. I was on in the second, 
and I stood and watched the stage- 
hands place the handsome drawing- 
room set, as eager as a thorough-bred 


‘at the sound of the gong to be off and 


away. 

“Here’s where you make your bow 
to little old Broadway,” I kept saying. 
“Show ’em, show ’em—they’re from 
Missouri, that bunch out there.” 

Paul Delancey came up, and smiled 
—a rather ghastly smile it was too. 

“Not nervous are you, Sis?” he asked. 

“Not a bit, thanks.” 

“You’re fortunate—I’m positively 
sick;” he said, turning away. 

“But the show’s going nicely?” I 
cried. 

“Ts it? IF don’t know, I’m sure,” he 
returned. 

We had no time for more. The cur- 
tain was up and my cue was spoken. 
I broke into a loud, ringing laugh off- 
stage—that was my “business’—and 
then, a moment later, ran on, my skirts 
clutched in one hand and my parasol in 
the other. Lady Sybil Montague was no 
ingenue, but a worldly-wise young wid- 
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ow with a fortune and a sharp tongue, 
and many of my speeches were of 
the smart, machine-made order. I played 
the part with what Paul Delancey called 
a “hop, skip and a jump,” and what an 
epigrammatic critic spoke of as being a 
“laugh, nod and an oath.” I said 
“damn” twice, and smoked a cigaret 
in a décolleté frock; and this, the com- 
pany gravely assured me, would cer- 
tainly get me a notice in the papers. 

I wasn’t afraid of the staring, cynical 
sea of faces in the orchestra chairs. I 
had too much at stake even to dream 
of losing my nerve—and my nerves— 
and going to pieces as the others were 
doing in the wings. Mariam Chandos 
might weep and moan, and Edith Craig 
might touch her feline mascot, but, Mr. 
Siddons told me, I touched the goal 
every time. I got the first laugh in the 
play—and in the second act at that. 

I wasn’t on the stage during the third 
act—the strong scene between Miss 
Craig and the lead and Delancey—but 
I had a momentary chance in the last 
act again—two pert speeches regarding 
divorce, and a “fat” line about a man, 
a cigaret, and the flame that lights 
them. 

When the performance was over at 
last and everybody was crowding 
around Edith Craig and showering her 
with congratulations, Mr. Siddons came 
to me and in his quiet, gentlemanly way 
said: 

“Allow me to congratulate you, Miss 
Belmont. Miss Craig and I are very 
much pleased with your work to-night.” 

Paul Delancey said: “Every line told, 
Sis; you got every speech across the 
foots and didn’t miss a point.” 

“You made a hit, my dear,” said 
Miriam Chandos, the ingenue. “But of 
course Lady Sybil plays herselfi—no 
one, not even an amateur could fall 
down with her.” 

“She’s jealous,” whispered Delancey, 
sotto voce. “Her part is utterly impos- 
sible, and she expects a roasting to- 
morrow at the hands of the critics. You 
more than made good, old girl.” 

And I believed I did, especially since 
the papers the next morning gave me a 
bunch of notices which I prize to this 
day. Audrey read them to me, as de- 


lighted and thankful as was I myself, 
while I lay in bed and “rested” after 
my first appearance in New York. 

“Now listen to this,” Audrey began. 
“«*The Saving Grace” contains all 
those time-honored, thread-bare situa- 
tions so dear to the heart of the novice, 
even down to the visit of the heroine to 
the rooms of the hero—in Washington 
Square! Will, somebody please step up 
and tell me why the hero’s rooms must 
be always in Washington Square? Why 
not—’” Audrey skipped a lot then: 
“Listen—‘A refreshing young woman 
called Mary Belmont played the small 
part of Lady Sybil Montague, and 
played it all over the rest of the com- 
pany. She is new to Broadway, but 
it is a safe venture to bet she will not 
long remain so. Mary Belmont is “The 
Saving Grace” at the Century Thea- 
tre.’” 

“Good Gracious, Audrey, is all that 
really about me?” I cried, when I could 
find words for utterance. “You're not 
making it up—?” 

“All that and more,” she declared 
emphatically. “Here’s what the Planet 
says about you: ‘Mary Belmont, a young 
woman new to Broadway, who is 
neither dangerously beautiful nor 
hideously ugly, rode to success last night 
in two oaths and a cigaret. She says 
damn as if she means it, and she smokes 
as if she enjoyed it. She is fascinatingly 
wicked without being ill-bred or im- 
moral. A well-played bit.’ ” 

We talked about the play and my hit 
as Lady Sybil for nearly two hours. 
Audrey had bought all the papers pub- 
lished in the city, and our little bed- 
room was flooded with news and reeked 
of printer’s ink. At last I had to for- 
sake my bed and take refuge in the 
dining-room to escape them. 

“The Saving Grace” was not a suc- 
cess. Every critic in town condemned 
the play. They called it crude, hack- 
neyed, machine-made,. infantile, ama- 
teurish and other nice, complimentary 
terms. Miss Craig’s work was praised, 
but it seemed doubtful if even her popu- 
larity could give the play a paying run, 
and Audrey was of the opinion that it 
would be withdrawn and a new drama 
put in rehearsal at once. 
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“If they do, on the strength of the 
hit you’ve made in ‘The Saving Grace,’ 
demand an increase of salary,” said 
Audrey shrewdly. “Siddons will find a 
part for you in his new show, and strike 
while the iron is hot and ask for sixty 
dollars. You'll not get it unless you ask, 
Bel. He’ll do a lot of talking about ‘art’ 
and ‘making you’ and all that sort of 
thing, but you ‘stick to your increase— 
you want sixty or you are going with 
the Shumans. There’s no art in New 
York theatres, and no manager will 
ever pay an actor a cent more than he 
has to. If you play Lady Sybil for 
thirty-five dollars per, well and good. 
If you wont, then you'll get your sixty 
—but it will be like pulling eye-teeth.” 

“But I’ve a contract with Edith Craig 
for thirty-five dollars,” I protested. 

“That wont hold water with the Shu- 
mans,” grinned Audrey. “If they want 
you—and they will when they see these 
notices of your work—they can get you 
in spite of a hundred contracts. A law- 
yer can always find a loophole. Don’t let 
Siddons bluff you, Bel.” 

“But they’ve all been so kind to me,” 
I said. “Honestly, Audrey, it seems like 
a hold-up to demand an increase be- 
cause I scored. And the play didn’t, 
you know.” 

Audrey raised her eyes to the ceiling 
and its pink and brown wall paper. 

“Bel,” she began, “nobody at the 
Century has been ‘kind’ to you—you let 
your sympathies carry you off the track. 
Mr. Siddons didn’t rescue you from the 
chorus of ‘The Aero Girl’ and place you 
with Edith Craig’s company because 
he is a philanthropist and believed 
he was doing a ‘generous’ and ‘noble’ 
thing by doing so. He did it because he 
is a shrewd manager, and he knew you 
could play Lady Sybil, and because he 
liked your type. The papers this morn- 
ing prove that his judgment was cor- 
rect. If you ask him for an increase 
in salary he will be offended, but if you 
don’t—he will be surprised.” 

During the afternoon I received a 
special delivery from the managers 
Audrey had spoken of. 

“They’re live people certainly. What 


‘have they got to say for themselves?” 


cried Audrey, tearing off the envelope. 
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_We read it together. It was a master- 
piece of its kind and stated that my 
work had been called to their attention, 
and that they were writing; thinking 
possibly I contemplated making a man- 
agerial change. They further begged to 
announce that they would shortly put 
in rehearsal a London drawing-room 
comedy with a strong “Mary Belmont 
part.” They also believed they could | 
offer me the most advantageous terms 
in the country. 

“T’'ll bet you anything you could get 
seventy-five from those people!” cried 
Audrey excitedly. 

“You'll set me crazy if you don’t 
stop talking ‘increase’ to me,” I said. 
“Why, you handle dollars more reck- 
lessly than I did cents when I was broke 
last August. Seventy-five! Audrey, you 
mean well, but that’s absurd, you know.” 

: “But it isn’t,” she insisted. “A year 
ago I was drawing eighteen per each 
Tuesday night, and now, under the same 
management—well—” and she held up 
first one finger, then two, and then five, 
which in the parlance of the stageland 
means one hundred and twenty-five a 
week, But then it was suddenly dis- 
covered that Audrey possessed a won- 
derful contralto voice, and she sprang 
from obscurity to position over night. 
I had sprung, too, only my leap hadn’t 
been so far and I was still in the embryo 
state. 

Acting on Audrey’s suggestion, I set 
out for the theatre that night with the 
full determination to ask Mr. Siddons 
about an increase of salary. I would 
be satisfied with sixty, but no less. I 
knew he was paying Miriam Chandos 
ninety dollars, and she had hardly re- 
ceived a line for her work in “The 
Saving Grace.” Still she was a well- 
known ingenue, and as the critics had 
said, I was “new” to Broadway. There 
was a difference. 

As I hurried to my dressing-room, 
Paul Delancey opened his door and 
called my name. 

“Did you see the notice-on the call- 
board, Sis?” he asked. “Siddons is ge- 
ing to close the show after a two weeks’ 
run. It seems that even Edith. Craig 
can’t survive the roasting the papers 
gave it.” 
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“No, I hadn’t seen it,” I told him 
slowly. I glanced at him a moment, 
then: “I’ve had an offer from the Shu- 
mans. What do you think of that?” 

He stepped out in the corridor, and 
closed his door behind him. 

“They’re good, live people I believe,” 
he answered. 

“Do you think Siddons will put on 
another play for Miss Craig—right 
away?” I asked. 

“Undoubtedly. They can’t afford to 
keep the Century dark, you know,” he 
replied. “Why not hold off and see what 
they’re going to do here before you ac- 
cept the other? You know to play in 
Edith Craig’s company kind of gives an 
actress a sort of prestige, Sis. People 
expect the best from her—that is why 
the critics fell tooth and nail on “The 
Saving Grace.’ Another actress might 
have gotten it across, but not Craig and 
the Century company.” 

I was sitting in my dressing-room 
writing home, when the call-boy came 
running down to say that Mr. Siddons 
wanted to speak to me in his office. 
The first act was on, and the house was 
restless. 

“Miss Belmont,” began Mr. Siddons, 
facing me as I entered his room, “we’ve 
decided to take off “The Saving Grace’ 
next Saturday week—I suppose you’ve 
seen the notice on the ‘call’ upstairs. 
Miss Craig—sit down, Miss Belmont— 
Miss Craig will begin rehearsing a new 
play to-morrow morning at ten o’clock. 
Both Miss Craig and myself have been 
very pleased with your success as Lady 
Sybil and we can offer you another part 
along the same general lines in the new 
play.” Ze 

He seemed so very positive that I 
would jump at his offer to appear in 
Edith Craig’s new production that I 
scarcely had the heart to tell him about 
the Shumans and their offer. At last, 
like an idiot, I blurted out: 

“And the salary, Mr. Siddons ?” 

“We can offer you the same salary, 
Miss Belmont,” he told me, with a 

‘courtly smile. 

I shook my head. “I couldn’t think 
of it,” I said quickly. “I’ve made the 
only hit in “The Saving Grace,’ and you 
offer me thirty-five dollars a week to 
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duplicate that hit in your new play. I’ve 
had other offers—very generous ones, 
too—and besides I can’t begin to dress 
my parts on the salary you name.” 

“You got a new and becoming ward- 
robe for your Lady Sybil—” he began. 

“It isn’t paid for. I had to borrow 
money from a friend to get the things 
I needed for the part,” I told him. “I 
appreciate all that you and Miss Craig 
have done for me—you’ve been per- 
fectly fine, and you gave me my first 
New York chance—but I’ve got to have 
more money if you want me to stay 
here. Others have offered me more, and 
—lI'll be frank with you—I need 
clothes—clothes to wear on the street, 
and shoes.” 

He glanced away, and looked at the 
wall, frowning slightly. 

“Salary is not everything, Miss Bel- 
mont,” he said presently. “Think of the 
position you enjoy in the profession as 
a member of Miss Craig’s company. 
Isn’t Art worth something?” 

We talked for nearly half an hour 
and he came to the conclusion that art 
was worth nothing—to me, and that I 
was worth fifty dollars—to him. But it 
was like pulling eye-teeth to get him to 
say so. While he was always the most 
courteous and thoughtful of men, I 
know that from that night on he never 


liked’ me. He never said so, and his . 


actions were always gentlemanly, but 
at odd moments, during a rehearsal, or 
after a curtain call, I have found him 
watching me with a strange light in his 
usually expressionless eyes. 

I made no promise then, and told him 
I would give him a definite answer in 
the morning. His limit was fifty dollars, 
I believe he would have turned down 
the play rather than give me a penny 
more to do the part he had picked for 
me. 

Then, just as I was going home that 


night, he stopped me at the stage-door— 


where, I believe, he had been waiting = 
for me. ; 

“Miss Belmont—just this,” he said. 
“Tf you leave Miss Craig’s company and 
go with another management than mine — 
you shall never again appear on the © 
stage of the Century Theatre. And © 
moreover, I shall black-list your name ~ 























in the books of the managers whose 
business relations make my _ interest 
theirs. I don’t know who it was that 
made you an offer—after reading this 
. morning’s notices of ‘The Saving Grace’ 
—but I can hazard a guess. For a be- 
ginner, frankly, even at a little less sal- 
ary you can do far better with me— 
with Edith Craig. I’m speaking pretty 
plainly to you, ‘for I want you for Miss 
Craig’s new play, but I cannot pay you 
any fancy figure simply because you 
made good as Lady Sybil last night. 
Had the others done better work you 
would never have won the fame-over- 
night that you now enjoy. You weren’t 
superior to the play or the other players 
—they were inferior to you.” 

I didn’t like the threat he had made, 
and then I didn’t fully realize what it 
would have meant to have got on the 
black-list, but I saw at the same time 
that there was a lot of hard, plain facts 
in what he said. Paul Delancey had de- 
clared that it would give me prestige 
to act in the Century company with 
such an artistic and successful star as 
Edith Craig. And there were only five 
months before the hot weather would 
drive us off of Broadway. 

“T’ll sign—at fifty,” I said, and then 
and there, before I left the theatre, the 
new contract was drawn up. 

At ten o'clock the next morning, 
eleven of us assembled on the stage to 
hear the first reading of the new play. 
Six of the people in “The Saving 
Grace” were not re-engaged, and a new 
ingenue stepped in to fill Miriam Chan- 
dos’ shoes. Paul Delancey was in the 
new play and for this I was thankful; 
he smiled and waved at me when he 
saw me come in and knew that I was 
to be in. “Afternoon,” too. 

I had liked “The Saving Grace” at 
rehearsals—we all had—but “After- 
noon” I loathed. It was supposed to be 
a “strong” play, and to be a strong 
play means to be an unpleasant one. 
Not that I am a prude, nor that “After- 
noon” strutted: naked and un-ashamed. 
I’m not, and it didn’t. It was merely 
“strong.” There had been no part for 
me in the play as originally written, but 
after my success as Lady Sybil, that 
character—oaths, cigarets and~ all— 
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was “lifted” bodily from one to the 
other, and lo! without a ribbon dis- 
turbed, I stepped from “The Saving 
Grace” to “Afternoon.” 

“What you want to do next is to do 
your little stunt at Hammerstein’s,” 
laughed Paul Delancey, afterwards. 
“You can get five times what. they are 
giving you here in the polite varieties 
with Lady Sybil.” 

Audrey Lazarre was furious at first 
with me for accepting “Siddons’ paltry 
fifty per.” 

“They’re a cheap set at the Century, 
Bel,” she cried. “ ‘Artistic atmosphere’ 
and ‘intellectual surroundings’—fiddle- 
sticks! Siddons and Craig are out for 
the coin the same as you and I are, and 
all this high-brow talk is hot-air and a 
pose. Still—it’s better than the road, I 
guess, and Craig will have to keep this 
show on at the Century even if it plays 
to empty benches for the rest of the sea- 
son, to save her reputation when she 
goes on the road next year. See?” 

“Tt’s confusing,” I owned. “Some- 
times I think I don’t know the first 
rules of the game.” 

“They are self—that’s all,” grinned 
Audrey. 

It was, as everybody said, a hard 
season. Not only did Edith Craig’s first 
play fail, but “The Aero Girl,” next 
door, in which I had once aspired to — 
chorus honors, refused to fly, and was 
withdrawn after three weeks of wretch- 
ed business. Josephine Somers, whom 
I met on Broadway one morning, was 
one of the sufferers, and she was loud 
in the declaration of her wrongs. 

“Only run three weeks and they took 
out of our measly salaries the price of 
our silk-stockings and shoes!” she cried. 
“Of course it made no difference to me 
—I’ve already joined the show at the 
Casino again—but some of the poor 
girls were ruined. The shoes and stock- 
ings cost more than their whole three 
weeks’ ‘salaries !” 

Again, a few days later, I met Rich- 
ard Crawford in front of the Hoffman 
House. He looked downright shabby, 
and remembering the old, handsome 
Horatio of my “Hamlet” days. I turned 
sick at heart. 

“Why, Dick,” I said. 
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“Hello, Sis!” he responded. 

It was an embarrassing moment for 
us both. Presently something in his 
face prompted me to invite him up to 
the flat to dinner. He came five times 
in one week. 

Then Audrey took him in hand. 
Audrey is not pretty, but then Dick 
Crawford is not young himself, and 
they got along famously from the first 
together. She loaned him money from 
the little hoard she was saving up to go 

to Europe with, and he went out one 
morning and came back looking like 
another man. 

“These are the first new clothes I’ve 
had in two years,” he said simply, “— 
just as your dinners are the first decent 
meals I’ve tasted in two months.” 

First me and then Dick. I wish I 
could say something big about Audrey 
Lazarre, but nothing I could say would 
be as large as her heart or as generous 
as herself. She had begun life as a 
gutter-child, she once told me, not bit- 
terly, but with a ring in her voice which 
said plainly how thankful she was-that 
she was not a gutter-child to-day. With- 
out education and rio beauty, she had 
entered the chorus with only a superb 
but untrained voice to pull her through, 
and she had won her present place. un- 
aided and alone, by hard, conscientious 
work. And she was never bitter, never 
complaining, for to-day she had com- 
pletely effaced the yesterdays, and she 
was sweet and cheerful. 

“She’s got Mrs. Wiggs going some,” 
Dick Crawford used to say. 
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Then on the very night we opened 
in “Afternoon,” Dick was engaged for 
a fine part in the road production of a 
big New York success, The salary was 
eighty dollars, and judging by the stir 
the play had created on Broadway, the 
road-tour would last well into May. 
Audrey and I were so glad for him— 
it seemed just, like a fairy-tale come 
true. es 

Before the curtain had fallen on the 
second act of “Afternoon,” everybody 
in the house, those in front and. those 
in back, knew that the play was des- 
tined to become one of the season’s 
biggest successes. “The Saving Grace,” 
which everyone had liked so much at 
rehearsals, fell flat, while “Afternoon,” 
which we all hated and called sensational 


—well; “Afternoon” made a fortune . = 


for all concerned. And they’re playing 
it yet, in Australia and South Africa. 

After Audrey had let down her fold- 
ing-bed that night, I went over in the 
kitchen and wrote a long letter to the_ 
folks at home. I enclosed them some 
press-clippings of my work as Lady 
Sybil, and in part I said: 


I’m a Princess now in the biggest dra- 
matic success on Broadway—and yet a 
little more than a year ago I was a shop- 
girl at Holton, King’s. Then eight dol- 
lars a week—now fifty—and the next 
manager I sign with will pay me seventy- 
five! Audrey and I are going to hunt a 
new and more comfortable apartment to- 
morrow, for we both expect to be on 
Broadway until the strawberries come up 
from Maryland. Give my love to 
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At Home With. dlia ‘Marto 


‘by.Ada Patterson 


THIS is the third of Miss Patterson’s intimate articles on the domestic lives of her - 


friends among the foremost American actresses. 


issue. 


LTHOUGH temporarily without a 
home, Julia Marlowe is a home 
lover. While describing herself as 
at present an hotel dweller, a type of 
life she characterizes as that of a “high 
class gipsy,” the condition is born of 
the necessities of travel. Also it is not 
wholly true. For of three homes which 
dwell pleasantly in the memories of 
those. who have known her menages, 
there remains one which is a permanent 
possession. 
In these late autumn days while I 


The series began in the December 


am writing this, Miss Marlowe’s mother, 
Mrs. Frost, still lingers in that home, 
gathering the last autumn leaf that re- 
tains a fleck of gay color, inhaling the 
pine-scented air of the Colonial house 
which Miss Marlowe dismisses as “The 
Bungalow,” but which all the neighbors 
round about Highmount have them- 
selves named Marlowe Lodge. 

In this ‘one still existent and the other 
erstwhile homes of America’s chief 
woman exponent of the classic drama, 
several distinct features recur. 
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Whether the house was large or 
small, the rooms were large. Miss Mar- 
lowe insists upon elbow room for her- 
self as for her art. “Better a small house 
with three large rooms than a dozen 


large houses with small rooms” is one 
of her architectural adages. 


A Craze for Things Colonial 


WHATEVER the original aspect of 
the house, during Miss Marlowe’s ten- 
ancy it becomes, inwardly, outwardly 
and wholly, Colonial. Miss Marlowe 
recognizes-the stately beauty of the 
straight line. 

She is as loyal as the Parisian to the 
unbroken facade, the straight, corniced, 
flat roof. The long, unbroken line, 
rather than the curve, she conceives to 
be the line of beauty. This conception 
she shows in her gowns and wraps as 
well as in her houses and their fur- 
nishings. 

Always, in the rooms that are pre- 
éminently hers—her sleeping chamber 
and her sitting-room—her © favorite 
color is repeated. The walls, the rugs, 
the draperies are of old rose. The draw- 
ing-room may be of the conventional 
white and gold, the dining-room brown 
and yellow, the library red, but Miss 
Marlowe’s private apartments are in 
rose. 

All her homes are crowded with 
books. The library shelves overflow into 
every room. Good books all of them, old 
books most of them, speak to the guest 
from shelves and table. 

Always too, Miss Marlowe’s whole- 
some tastes are evident ina minimum 
of draperies and a maximum of sun- 
shine and fresh air. Not of that exotic 
sisterhood who draw the shades close 
and-turn on the electric lights at mid- 
day, is she. 

Xo this end and for the one before 
mentioned, the imperative need of el- 
bow room in the Marlowe make-up, her 
rooms are never crowded with furni- 
ture. One can walk comfortably about 
in them without menace to furniture or 
danger to limb. There are no noxious 
Oriental corners in her homes, no triply 
draped windows, no carpets nor un- 
wieldy rugs. 
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Miss Marlowe’s Town House 


THE town house, No. 337 Riverside 
Drive, which Miss Marlowe occupied 
for five. years “between seasons,” was 
one of the “sights” which visitors to 
Grant’s Tomb, four blocks away, looked 
upon with the awe which is the tribute 
the commoner pays to celebrity. 

The house, near the corner of One 
Hundred Sixth Street, commanded 
from its many-windowed facade, a view 
of the Hudson’s tumbling indigo waters, 
of the grayish white walls of the Palis- 
ades, of the stately yachts and the 
frisky dories that converted its surface 
into the moving path of an interminable 
summer procession. It was for this view 
and for the bracing breezes that blow 
up the river from its ocean mouth, 
scarce three miles away, that Miss Mar- 
lowe chose this house. The practical 
may be. interested in knowing the 
amount she paid for it. It was seventy- 
five thousand dollars. To-day it would 
cost much more. Miss Marlowe is one 
of, the excellent business women of the 
stage. In all her transactions she obeys 
the Rothschild motto: “Buy cheap and 
sell dear.”” When this town house passed 
into other ownership after her five 
years’ intermittent occupancy, she “sold 
dear.” 

The house was a modern five-and-a- 
half-storied, American basement struc- 
ture. Red brick with white marble trim- 
mings were its outward garb. Its 
straight lines and old-fashioned aspect 
suggested one of the settings of “Bar- 
bara Frietchie,” that Clyde Fitch play 
in which Miss Marlowe took one of 
her brief, protesting excursions out of 
the classic, a setting which Miss Mar- 
lowe herself designed, and when design- 
ing said: 

“T shall have a dear home of my own 
like that some day.” 

Realizing that wish is but - another 
proof that when Miss Marlowe will she 
will, for there is not on the stage nor 
off, a woman of more continuous pur- 
pose. 
A Place of Rest 


WITH the semblance of the antique 
was united the actually modern. Slender 
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white pillars stood guard at the doors 
between the wide hall and the reception- 
room, but from the same floor ascended 
a noiseless automatic elevator. Simple 
old-fashioned settles stood against the 
wall in the broad hall, but at the rear 
was a complete servants’ suite, with 
private stairways, and baths—a suite as 
complete and desirable as many occu- 
pied by prosperous guests of family 
hotels. 

There were few draperies, and these 
were only of the neutral browns and 
’ for health’s sake, of lightest weight silk ; 
but the bathtub in my lady’s own lovely 
old rose silk-lined nest on the third 
floor, was of marble. Apparently old- 
fashioned and negligent of the luxu- 
rious note, this Riverside abode was the 
last word in that mingling of comfort 
and hygienic excellence which is the 
truest elegance. 

In this home Miss Marlowe contrived 
and maintained the poise which is es- 
sential for any sttccess—the pause, so 
to speak, of the pendulum, the almost 
imperceptible delay after one swing and 
before the next. Miss Marlowe’s life 
there and always, swings pendulum-like 
between activity and rest, but when she 
reaches rest there is full pause, even 
though it be short. She learned the art 
of repose through necessity. She saw 
stretching before her a long, toilsome 
way of achievement.. She knew that 
genius is a rough gem but that hard 
work is the polisher and that the com- 
plement of work is rest. 

“To work, I must rest,” she said and 
her friends came to understand that 
uttered in the Marlowe accents, work 
was no weak word, but one of absolute 
values. She never compromised with 
her rest. It had two degrees. One was 
the complete relaxation of. the rest cure 
by which Dr. Weir Mitchell has extend- 
ed the lives and preserved the nerves of 
women—that rest, which means loose 
garments, lying flat upon the tired back 
on a not too soft bed, in a silent room 
with drawn shades. The other is walk- 
ing. 

The Marlowe Beauty Cult 


THERE is, you know, a Julia Mar- 
lowe beauty cult. There are persons, 
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many of them, who believé there is no 
beauty surpassing the noble type which 
is hers.. For the surprise of these ad- 
mirers, let me say that those who have 
seen her as Juliet, as Rosalind, as Bea- 
trice, or as that maddened beauty “The 
Goddess of Reason” have not seen her 
at her loveliest. I have seen her in many 
phases, but never quite so radiantly 
beautiful as after one of her walks. 

Back to her English birth and an- 
cestry she harks for her enjoyment of 
the walk and her proper preparation 
for it. Fame has made the exercise diffi- 
cult for her. 

“People crowd around her so on the 
street that she generally drives a little © 
way out in the country where she can 
walk without being followed or jostled,” 
complained her devoted and indignant 
maid, 

Arrived in the open spaces, she 
springs out of her automobile and with 
a bull terrier as companion and pro- 
tector, she sets forth upon her walk. 
The chauffeur meets her at some point 
further on in the road. It may be five 
miles if the time she can give to exer- 
cise that day is brief. It may be ten. 
But whatever the length of the walk, 
she climbs back into her waiting car 
with cheeks aglow and eyes starlike in 
their brilliancy, a smile upon her lips 
sweeter than ever her Juliet gave to any 
of her several Romeos. 


An Ardent Walker 


TO ENJOY the walk one must be 
properly gowned for it, is the Marlowe 
dictum. She wears, therefore, a short 
skirt, usually of brown cloth that 
mingles chummily with the dust of the 
road. She wears a short jacket. A long 
coat she thinks an abomination to the 
walking woman. Often the coat is a trim 
Norfolk jacket, the belt of which can 
be easily loosened, unfastening the 
large flat buttons of which relieves the 
wearer, when walking has increased the 
circulation and increased circulation has 
brought increased warmth. 

The boots she wears, are high, mod- 
erately heavy, and laced. Usually they 
are brown, like her costume and the 
dust of the road. Her hat is of soft felt 
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in winter, of light straw in summer, 
and in either season brown. She pins 
her hair well back and wears no veil. 
Veils she knows causé eyestrain. She 
wears strong, gauntlet-like gloves. 

Not mere tradition but actual expe- 
rience governed Miss Marlowe in her 
selection of her favorite exercise. She 
plays golf energetically, and swims a 
bit, She enjoys moderate automobil- 
ing. But as a perfecter of the physical 
organism she has made firm choice of 
walking. When she was a child, her 
awkward age threatened to last long 
beyond the three or four years between 
twelve and sixteen, when girls suffer 
’ from an apparent superfluity of hands 
and feet, find rooms too small for them 
and furniture interfering with their 
natural progress across the room. She 
was a student of beauty, of classic 
roles. How would the critics receive a 
shambling Juliet, a clumsy Beatrice? 
She must acquire grace, surely by walk- 
ing. To give walking every chance of 
working benefit, she placed upon her 
childishly rounded shoulders a_ brace. 
She began a mile at a stretch, extended 
her walk'to two, then to three and four 
miles. Within a year she could com- 
fortably walk ten miles. Moreover, her 
shoulders had become straight. Having 
acquired a graceful carriage and being 
a woman and an actress, she wished to 
keep them. Therefore she counts that 
day lost in which she has not walked at 
least three miles. 


The House in the Catskills 


This emphasis of her favorite exercise 
brings us to the scene of her greatest 
delight in it, Highmount in the Cats- 
kills. As the Riverside Drive home had 
within and without it reminiscences of 
her Barbara Frietchie, so the other 
Colonial house of far different setting at 
Highmount, takes memory cantering 
back to one of Miss Marlowe’s most 
successful creations, Mary Tudor in 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 
This for two reasons. A half dozen or 
more .of her friends were invited to 
Highmount for an out-of-door dress 
rehearsal of the play on the bricked ter- 
race of the mountain-sentineled bunga- 
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low before ever the Broadway boards 
saw the merry play. For them, the play 
of Princess Mary and Henry and 
Brandon will always be associated with 
the life-drama of the capricious sister 
of a king. At mention of the title there 
flashes upon memory’s screen a dozen 
mountain peaks circling a high, pine- 
dotted valley, at the highest and farthest 
edge of which stood a gray, Colonial 
house, and striding on the terrace a 
stout Henry VIII shouting to a be- 
witching sister, whose slim, playful 
fingers stroke his chin: “Don’t cozzen - 
me!” 

One moment the royal sister, in her 
slashed habit of brown, her deep eyes 
peering from beneath a broad brimmed ~ 
brown hat, coquets with the men folk “4 
of the play on the imagined stage; the ~ 
next, her stage coquetries gone, she runs ~ 
forth with both hands outstretched, in 
joyous welcome to some belated guest. 
There is another reason, one in the way 
of coincidence, It is that the exits and 
entrances of household and guests from 


the gray bungalow correspond exactly 


with the entrances and exists of the inn 
scene in Paul Kester’s play of “Knight- 
hood.” 


A Lover of Life in the Open 


IF MISS MARLOWE ever leaves 
the stage it will be because it denies 
her that life in the open which she 
craves. She wants time, uncrowded 
time, not “horrid little quarter hours,” 
for climbing the mountains about 
Highmount and bringing home pine 
branches to fill freshly and greenly the 
fireplaces or great, shining brown cones 
for the tables and, dressing stands of her 
guests—time to gather wildflowers at | 
that point where town and country meet | 
which she seeks as soon as she settles \ 7 
into even brief habitancy of a hotel ~ 
suite on the road. 4 

An interviewer met her at the door = 
of her Riverside Drive home, her hands — 
filled with the daisies she had been ~ 
gathering on the sloping hillside between ~ 


her house and the river. The daisy- 7 


plucking had been but a ten minutes’ = 
creation, not enough to bring color to © 
her cheeks or light to her eyes. “I have ~ 
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no social or domestic life while the 
working season, which you non-pro- 
fessionals call ‘playing’ is on,” she said 
a little dejectedly. “Outside the theatre 
I’m just what you see me now—just a 
tired shadow, dawdling about, and sleep- 
ing most of the day, happy to get this 
little breath of simple life and air, and 
sunshine. 

Eventually, because years of travel 
faced her, Miss Marlowe forsook the 
Riverside Drive home, selling it be- 
cause she would rather sell than let it 
rust out, that fate of houses which 
everyone who loves them dreads. Miss 
Marlowe is one of the women who loves 
-houses, such a woman as inspired Kip- 
ling to write: “No one knows what a 
woman’s house is to her.” 

When the dramatic fates brought her 
to New York, she took a suite in an 
hotel, but characteristically chose a suite 
from which she looked straight upon 
the greenest corner of Central Park. 
Here she remained for some impatient 
weeks, then took a house on East Fifty- 
‘fourth Street. It might have been built 
by her so like her it was. 


Fads of a Stellar Dining-Room 


OF COURSE it was Colonial. Of 
course, entering the house, one had a 
vision of straight, fine, white lines in 
the entresol, of a whiteness as of a 
hollow hewn out of marble, but for a 
splendid splash of rose color in the 
straight, hanging folds of a_ velvet 
portiere facing the door and hiding the 
room beyond—another white marble 
room like the lounging portico.of a 
Greek house, which opened intoa dining- 
room, also white and cold, save for the 
touches of brown, like warm autumn 
leaves, in the frieze, and in the rich 
leather of the chairs and the shining 
wood of the round dining-table. 

“Tt was food,” Miss Marlowe’s con- 
fidential companion told me whisper- 
ingly, that had driven the star from one 
of the most magnificent hostelries in 
America. 

“Isn’t the food good at Blanks?” I 
gasped, recalling the melting delicious- 
ness of cakes I had there absorbed with 
my tea. 


“It is too rich. Miss Marlowe insists 
upon simple food and when they 
wouldn’t cook it simply for her as she 
wished, she moved.” ae 

We were skirting the territory of 
Miss Marlowe’s fad, or is it unfair so 
to designate the normal preference of 
a normal woman? Certainly she is in- 
terested in the study of the chemical 
constituents of food. Calling upon her 
one day I found that one older and 
wiser had previously claimed her morn- 
ing. She had gone to call upon Horace 
Fletcher. She accompanied the aged 
dietician in his visits to. the slums, 
where he talked with her about the im- 
provement the art of mastication had 
wrought in the children of those dark 
corners of New York. When she re- 
turned, it was with eyes shining with 
zeal for the new idea. 

“Hereafter this household shall chew, 
chew, chew,” she said. 

A meal at the Marlowe board there- 
after became a rite. “At least thirty- 
two times,” were the solemn adjura- 
tions of the actress to her friends, of 
her friends to herself, of her mother to 
all of them, and of all of them to her 
mother, 

“It’s a little tiresome, but I really 
think it’s good for one,” said one of her 
guests, an English composer. 

Miss Marlowe became interested in 
the health foods of a certain manu- 
facturer and banished all other foods 
from her table for a time, until, in fact, 
nature rebelled against the heroic treat- 
ment, and the theatre was closed one 
night. The newspapers deplored Miss 
Marlowe’s “severe cold.” It was less 
intimate and irreverent than “acute in- 
digestion.” 


The Reading Hour 


IF YOU-are Miss Marlowe’s guest 
at any of her homes for more than an 
evening, or a single function of lunch- 
eon or dinner, you have memories of 
her graciously unyielding insistence 
upon the reading hour. Books, I have 
said, are strewn about her home thickly 
as Vallambrosa leaves. There is no 
reason except lack of juvenile advan- 
tages recognized by the Marlowe under- 
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standing, for lack of interest in books. 
In all her plats for her guests’days, 
therefore, the reading hour is included. 
The hour is when the day’s occupations 
are over and it is not yet time to dress 
for dinner. 

In discussing a magazine article 
on “The Tendency of the Stage,” 
which a guest had read and of which 
he was giving a resumé at dinner, Miss 
Marlowe once said: 

“The only point of importance is 
how the stage may. be made most worthy 
of the patronage and the encouragement 
of good people—and how good people 
may be taught to appreciate and under- 
Stand what is best in the drama. This 
an only be done by educating the pub- 
lic taste. The best method is to intro- 
duce the study of the best dramatic lit- 
erature into the schools. In this way a 
taste for the best things will be created. 
The public will demand only the best 
plays and the most correct productions. 
There will be prompt response to the 
demand, wher it is made.” 


Miss Marlowe and Miss Morris 


IN THE house on East Fifty-fourth 
Street, which was her latest domicile 
before she went winging her dramatic 
way this season, she paid sincere tribute 
~to Clara Morris. 

“I am glad that her home has been 

saved and that her last days will be 
tranquil,” Miss Marlowe said. “She was 
surely the greatest dramatic genius this 
country ever produced. She taught me 
the greatest dramatic lesson, how 
thoroughly one can abandon herself in 
a Situation, if one only feels it enough. 
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“The day I saw her play Denise was 
one of the milestones in my dramatic 
career. The first time I saw her in this 
play, I all unconsciously slipped from 
the chair to my knees, and with hands 
clasped, sat leaning out of the box, de- 
vouring every word uttered by that 
beautiful, richly feminine voice, and 
every expression of that wonderfully 
transparent face. She made me literally 
suffer with Denise. I seemed to stagger 
home, drunken with her power. It was 
dawn before I could realize that I had 
not seen suffering, only the marvelous 
simulation of suffering. The next night 
I went again to see her. I had now con- 
vinced myself that after all it was make- 
believe, but such wonderful make-be- 
lieve! I drank in her art. Never in my 
life have I been so profoundly moved 
by a performance as hers.” 

It was in this latest home too, that she 
uttered these words, in a discussion 
some thoughtful folk had fallen into 
about the ‘twilight years that should 
foliow their present years in the blazing 
sun of full activity. 

Miss Marlowe’s beautiful, pensive 
face lost its smile. 

“Ever since I have been on the stage, 
I have been conscious of one abiding 
wish. I wanted sometime to live so that 
I could see the sun rise every morning. 
Another is that I might live a quiet life, 
away from strangers who stare, just 
among my books and my friends. I 
want to die quietly in a country place. 
I do not want to die as Henry Irving 
did, as Sarah Bernhardt says she wants 
to do, in the harness. I am willing to 
live most of my life in the theatre, but 
I want to die far from it.” 





SISTERS OF THE STARS 
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THE AUTHOR of this curiously interesting article devoted to personalities is the liter- 


ary director of the New Theatre and an authority on all matters pertaining to the 
American stage. 


T occurred to me to wonder, the other 
day, what has become of the late 
Georgia Cayvan’s sister. As I 

hardly knew the lady—and was, at the 
time, a child and wunobserved—my 
thought of her hardly could be one 
of more than very general good-will. 
Yet, in a way, it was. For Miss Cay- 
van made an impression on my youthful 
mind that nothing could erase. Georgia 
Cayvan was at the height of fame and 
favor: few actresses to-day hold so 
warm a place in so many hearts. Every- 
where she went she was recognized and 
pointed out. And everywhere the sis- 
ter attended close at hand, silent, un- 
obtrusive, ready. Every night she went 


to the theatre; served her as a maid 
throughout the play; and chaperoned 
her home to the cozy little house in 
which they lived near Morningside 
Park, in New York City. One time when 
I was “behind” at the old Lyceum Thea- 
tre, in Fourth Avenue, I remember the 
other Miss Cayvan—for “the other 
Miss Cayvan” appeared to be as nearly 
an individual as the sister wished to be 
—following her famous sister from her ~ 
dressing-room, carrying her train, and, 
as the actress stood in the wings wait- 
ing for her cue, the other knelt down 
and arranged the gown. A few years 
later I was in Salt Lake City when the 
Lyceum Company was playing there, 
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and it just happened that during the 
second act of “The Charity Ball” I hap- 
pened to see the other Miss Cayvan 
standing in the wings and performing 
the same, habitual, simple service. 


The Elliotts and the Vanbrughs 


OF COURSE, there really was 
nothing exceptional in the case of the 
Misses Cayvan. Many actresses have 
sisters—or, more often, mothers—who 
are wholly unknown to the public be- 
fore which they help the more fortu- 
naté relative to shine. Nor would we 
have any excuse for dragging sych re- 
cluses into. publicity. But it seems en- 
tirely excusable to glance at the num- 
ber of lesser sisters, so to term them, 
one finds attached to actresses of 
prominence—sisters, I mean, who are 
actresses themselves. Of course, in 
some happy instances sisters have at- 
- tained an equal degree of success. The 
case of Maxine and Gertrude Elliott 
comes immediately to mind ; and that of 
Violet and Irene Vanbrugh is another. 
These instances are furthermore alike 
“in that im each the elder sister was 
’ prominently established when the 

r made her start, and therefore 
could, and did, give the débutante a 
helping hand. Gertrude  Elliott’s 
earlier successes were achieved in N. 
C. Goodwin’s company, when Maxine 
Elliott was his wife and co-star. And 
when Violet Vanbrugh and her hus- 
band, Arthur Bourchier, visited this 
country about fifteen years ago, they 
brought Irene Vanbrugh along to play 
small parts. As a sisterly sugar-plum 
to the youthful débutante, the already 
stellar Miss Vanbrugh put on a curtain- 
raiser by F. Frankfort Moore, the 
novelist, in which Irene Vanbrugh had 
the “centre of the stage” as Kitty Clive, 
the famous actress. 


The Misses Rankin 


THE daughters of McKee Rankin 
and his equally famous wife—now, 
unfortunately, permanently retired 
because of ill-health—offer another 
Wustration. Partially through the 
fact of her own talent and _ partially 
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because she was the wife of Sydney 
Drew—but most of all because she was 
the late, great Mrs. John Drew’s 
daughter-in-law—the eldest Rankin girl 
(Gladys White, professionally known 
as Mrs. Sydney Drew) made rapid 
progress at the start of her career. 
Though Mrs. Drew was -the star, in 
such plays as “The Rivals” and “The 
Road to Ruin” the younger Mrs. Drew, 
as “leading woman,” was cast for roles 
that such actresses as Julia Marlowe 
and Viola Allen have not deemed be- 
low them, and at their height, too. 
Through Mrs. Sydney’s influence her 
sister Phyllis Rankin secured small 
réles, such as Lucy in the Sheridan 
comedy—a part, by the way, that Ger- 
trude Elliott played on a similar occa- 
sion, brother-in-law and sister Goodwin 
being the Bob Acres and Lydia Lan- 
guish instead of ditto-ditto Drew. When 
Miss Rankin caused something like a 
furore in this country and in London 
by her Fifi Fricot in “The Belle of New 
York,” it looked as though she had 
taken a decisive sprint ahead of her 
sister. But a dozen years later find them 
in just about equality, histrionically 

ing ; creditably and securely placed 
if hardly eminently or brilliantly. 


The Terry and Rehan Families 


HOWEVER, time often obscures 
the fact that the more prominent sister 
of to-day was the inconsequential ad- 
venturer of yesterday. No more con- 
spicuous instances could be cited than 
Ellen Terry and Ada Rehan. When 
England’s foremost actress of to-day 
made her start, Kate Terry was the 
reigning favorite of London. Our 
Ellen suffered for some years beneath 
the shadow of being “Kate Terry’s 
sister,” just as in her turn Marion 
Terry was—and, to some extent, still 
is—thrown into the shade of Ellen’s 
greatness. And while many years be- 
fore her death Kate Byron, wife of 
Oliver Doud Byron and mother of 
Arthur Byron, was referred to as “Ada 
Rehan’s sister”—a title Hattie Russell 
still wears, but with more justice—Mrs. 
Byron was in fact prominent when Miss 
Rehan was unknown. Indeed, it was 
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out of kindness that the Byrons, then 
popular stars, gave the unknown Ada 
Rehan “a job” in their traveling com- 
pany. 

Frequently actresses of authoritative 
position keep their inconsequential sis- 
ters out of their companies, and fdr a 
reason less unsisterly than it may ap- 
pear at first. Eileen Anglin, for ex- 
ample, so resembles her consequential 
sister that had they ever acted in the 
same play the resemblance inevitably 
would have been continually noticeable. 
Indeed, the inadvisability of such an ar- 
rangement was illustrated when Ger- 
trude Elliott acted with Maxine. How- 
ever remotely related the characters 
they played may have been supposed to 
be, no audience could escape from the 
fact that it was really watching sisters. 
Besides, Maxine Elliott’s beauty seemed 
to become almost. commonplace when 
duplicated before one’s very eyes. 


Widely Varying Careers 


WHEN a conspicuously successful 
actress marries and retires from the 
stage, it seems too bad to see an unsuc- 
cessful sister left struggling there. The 
cases of Edna May and Julia Arthur 
especially accentuate this, not only be- 
"cause both left the boards when at the 
very height of popularity, but because 
they retired to become the wives of mil- 
lionaires. Edna May had become Mrs. 
Oscar Lewissohn before Marguerite 
May made her début, but throughout 
her stellar career she had seen to it that 
Jane May, who did not at all resemble 
her, had enough of a role in each play 
produced with herself as a star to keep 
that chic but not handsome young 
woman out of mere chorus ranks. For 
many years Lillian Russell did as much 
for her sister Suzanne Westford, even, 
indeed, regularly engaging her brother- 
in-law, Owen Westford. But unlike 
Maxine Elliott, neither of these famous 
beauties had a sister who could rival 
her. Indeed, neither Jane May or Mrs. 
Westford resembles her sister in the 
least, a case that is so—or more or less 
so—with’ Evangeline Irving, Isabel 
Irving’s sister and Lavinia Shannon, 
Effie Shannon’s. Both stars have usually 


found places in their companies for 
their sisters. It seems slightly more 
odd to recall that when Elsie Leslie, 
now Mrs. Jefferson Winter, daughter- 
in-law of William Winter, and this sea- 
son H. B. Warner’s leading actress in 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine,” was a child 
playing in “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
and “The Prince and the Pauper,” she 
helped out her grown sister by giving 
her a small part. Vera Leslie later be- 
came the wife of Charles V. Fornes, the 
New York millionaire, and in her hand- 
some house on West End Avenue she 
returned this early favor by giving a 
series of entertainments at which the 
erstwhile Lord Fauntleroy was intro- 
duced to society. 


Other Stage Sisterhoods 


THE sisters that Julia Arthur 
and Sandol Milliken left struggling on 
the stage when they married into rich 
retirement both play in cheap melo- 
drama. Blanche Ring’s sister, Frances, 
by the way, has worked up from such 
employment into a no less prominent 
position than leading actress in “Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford.” When San- 
dol Milliken retired, her sister Lucy 
was playing a one-line—or no-line— 
role in an “all-star” revival of “The 
Two Orphans.” Last time I saw her 
she had achieved the eminence of 
“leading woman,” but in a roaring 
melodrama about the North Pole. Nora 
O’Brien, a friend of the Miss Milliken 
who is now Mrs, Carl Stoddard, also 
left a good place behind the footlights 
when she married; and now her sister 
aspires to fill her place. Pretty little 
Geraldine O’Brien has made her start 
by “doubling” two rdles in “The Coun- 
try Boy”’—and one a negro maid- 
servant! Sisters of Christie MacDon- 
ald, the charming comic opera star and 
wife of William Winter Jefferson, and 
Beverly Sitgreaves, last season a lead- 
ing member of The New Theatre com- 
pany, have never got beyond the chorus, 
though Virginia Earle’s sister—Maude 
Earle—has secured some pretty good 
parts, if hardly in the most desirable 
companies, 

Many people never were aware that 
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Julia Arthur had a sister on the stage. 
For one thing, the present Mrs. Benja- 
min P. Cheney never had her in her 
company, and for another the difference 
of name would have thrown them off 
the track. For though both were born 
Lewis, Julia took her brother’s first 
name, thus becoming Julia Arthur, 
while the other became Flora Fairchild. 
A difference in names often confuses 
people: Estelle Clayton and Isabelle 
Evesson do not sound like sisters, any 
more than Olive Wyndham, still a lead- 
ing member of The New Theatre com- 
pany, and Janet Beecher, now at the 
Balasco in “The Concert.” But then, 
on the other hand, a likeness as to names 
sometimes causes as erroneous an im- 
pression. Some people are of the idea 
that Elsie de Wolfe and Drina de Wolfe 
are sisters, whereas they are sisters-in- 
law, the latter having been born Waters. 
So too with Eleanor, Deronda and Mar- 
garet Mayo, three attractive actresses 
who caused considerable stir a half- 
dozen years ago, and then retired. Peo- 
ple more or less generally assumed that 
all were daughters of the late Frank 
Mayo, whereas only Eleanor, who 
charmed everyone as the Princess Bon- 
nie and thereupon withdrew from the 
to become the wife of James 

Elverson, Jr., the millionaire newspaper 
proprietor of Philadelphia, and Deronda 
were. Margaret Mayo, now Mrs. Edgar 
Selwyn and on the top wave as author 
of “Baby Mine,” belongs to quite an- 
other family. Indeed, one might as 
well assume because of similarity of 
mame that Annie Russell and the 
Russell Brothers are brothers and sister. 


Relationship Disguised by Names 


AN added name need not neces- 
sarily cause doubt. For instance, 
throughout the many years that the late 
Jessie Bartlett Davis was leading con- 
tralto of the “Bostonians” and Jose- 
phine Bartlett, of late with Fritzi Scheff, 
was the “character actress,” most people 
were aware that they were sisters. 
Then, too, there are such cases as Mrs. 
Annie Yeamans’s daughters, Jennie 
Yeamans and Lydia Yeamans-Titus; as 
_ Carlotta Addison, who remained in 
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England, and delightful Fanny Addi- 


son Pitt, whose later successes . have 
been associated with our country; and 


as Louise Allen Collier, who died a : 


year ago and all too soon, and Nita 
Allen. The sister 
William Collier always found a role 
ready for her in the comedian’s com- 
pany, just as his own sister, Helena 
Collier Garrick. The two Tittell girls, 
who came into prominence in Charles 
Frohman’s companies eight or ten 
years ago, have gone further apart in 
names. For while Esther Tittell, who 
acted principally in the comedy com- 
pany headed by E. M. Holland and 
Fritz Williams, has altered her name, 
Charlotte Tittell took Clarence M. 


Brune’s name when she married him 7 
“Theodora” “> 


and starred with him in 
and other plays of the Bernhardt- 
Sardou repertoire. Then she. went to 
Australia where she established herself 
as a favorite under the billing “Miss 
Tittell Brune.” It is thus she was 
known in London, when, a few months 
ago, Hall Caine heralded her as the 
greatest actress since Adelaide Neilsun 


-—and then upbraided all critics who 


did not agree with him. 


Sisters Still 


NANCE O’NEIL and Grace Ellis- 4 


ton, who made up stage names to suit 
themselves, have both been far more 
successful than their sisters, Gertrude 
Lawson and Louise Rutter, who have 
retained theirs. Miss Elliston, by the 
way, was known as Grace Rutter until 
she gave up comic opera for tragedy. 
The reason is obvious why the relation- 
ship should not be necessarily evident 
in such cases as Signora Cleofonte 


Campanari and Luisa Tetrazinni; Mrs. — 


Clement Scott, widow of the famous 


a 


of the late Mrs. © 


critic, and Mrs. Lewis Waller; and the ~ 


late Mrs. Thomas Barry, one of the ~ 


“grand old ladies” of the American 


stage, and Mrs. Charles Calvert, who | 
has been desoribed as “the Mrs, Gilbert — 
of England.” Then, too, one thinks of 7 
the singing and dancing daughters of | 
Willie Edouin and Alice Atherton, de- © 
lightful entertainers both, and now § 
both dead. One chooses to be known | 


.a 
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as May Edouin and the other as Daisy 
Atherton. 

When Lulu Valli came over from 
England recently to play the leading 
role in “The Girl in the Train,” she 
presented herself as June Grey, lest her 
reception be colored’ by that accorded 
her sister, Valli Valli, still delighting 
folk in “The Dollar Princess.” Among 
the English sisters one thinks of Agnes 
Brayton, who plays secondary rdéles in 
the Shakespearian companies of Lily 
Brayton and that star’s husband, Oscar 
Asche; of Margaret Watson, Henrietta 
Watson’s less known sister, who under- 
studied Mrs, Patrick Campbell on her 
latest American tour; of Marie 
Tempest’s inconspicuous sister, Flor- 
ence ; and of the Misses Whitty, one of 


whom married Ben Webster, and who. 


has visited us rarely since she used to 
come in Sir Henry Irving’s company; 
while the other is Mrs. Thomas A. 
Wise, lives here and appears from time 
to time in parts similar to those acted 
by May Robson. 


Actress—Playwright—House- 
keeper- 


THE three daughters of the late 
James A. Herne once said that one was 
to be an actress, while another, was to 
write her plays and the third. was to 
keep house for both. This, indeed, they 
have done, though Crystal Herne, as 
actress; has achieved more success than 
Julie as dramatist. On the other hand, 
however, Julie Herne has divided her 
effort, having secured considerable suc- 
cess as an actress, too. In the case of 
Mildred and Felice Morris, daughters 
of the late comedian, Felix Morris, and 
Winifred and Ethelwyn Arthur-Jones, 
daughters of the famous English dra- 
matist, no sisterly jealousy need exist. 
Both pairs have achieved an about 
equal measure of success. 


Dissolved Partnerships 


ONE fancies that the greatest 
jealousy might be found in the cases of 
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sisters who formerly did “sister acts,” 
and then separated—the one to fame, 
the other not. I mean such couples as 
the Hengler sisters still are and the Mc- 
Coy sisters used to be. Nellie MeCoy 
has not stood still since she and Bessie 
McCoy used to dance together, but the 
latter, now a leading star of musical 
farce, has far outdistanced her in ability 
and prominence. When Rose and Nel- 
lie Beaumont, long so popular at Weber 
& Fields’, separated, it looked as though 
the former was going to secure most 
honors. But Nellie Beaumont has, in 
the long run, enjoyed as much applause. - 
When the Angeles Sisters separated 
there was no jealousy, even though 
‘Aimée did go forward by leaps and 
bounds. For Leah Angeles did not care 
much for the stage anyway, and was 
one of those fortunates who can afford 
to do as they please. But what about 
the Abbott Sisters who used to wear 
short, ragged skirts in vaudeville, tinkle 
banjoes and sing, “I Don’t Want to 
Play in Your Yard?” One is now a 
star in grand opera, but where, oh 
where, is the other? 

Nowadays, no one thinks of May 
Irwin as half of a vaudeville turn. In- 
deed, it would be difficult to think of 
that buxom joy as half of anything. 
She and Flo Irwin gained their early 
popularity as the Irwin Sisters. In later 
years the cleverer and infinitely more 
successful May helped her sister by 
sending her on tour as a star in farces 
made successful by herself. In the same 
way—though, naturally, in totally dis- 
similar rdles—Ellen Terry gave a help- 
ing hand to Marion Terry in the early 
days of her unforgettable partnership 
with Sir Henry Irving.. And though 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” has es- 
tablished the popularity of Edith Talia- 
ferro as a star quite independently from ~ 
her sister,-it was as successor to the 
latter, the more winsome if less mag- 
netic Mabel Taliaferro, in “Polly of the 
Circus,” that she was enabled to make 
her first mark. So there seems, after 
all, some compensation for being merely 
the sister of a star. 
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A mccelila ne 


No. III—PEG WOFFINGTON AND DAVID GARRICK 


AVID GARRICK, the incompara- honored was none other than bewitch- 
D ble beau idéal of all players, began, ing Peg Woffington, the most sprightly 
or rather, preluded his career.on charmer of her day. And, for a time, 
the stage by falling in love with an ac- “little Davy” and “lovely Peggy” ro- 
tress. Fittingly enough, the lady thus manced together. 
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GREAT LOVE STORIES OF THE THEATRE 


The biographies of these two eight- 
eenth-century luminaries have been so 
extensively exploited in memoir, chroni- 
cle and anecdote that it is almost un- 
necessary to dip into the wealth of theat- 
rical fore associated with their names. 
Garrick, the greater artist, has been 
more favored in this regard; libraries 
are glutted with his memorabilia. One 
slender volume. of fiction and fact—- 
Charles Reade’s “Peg Woffington”— 
perpetuates his casual partner’s fame, 
however, as effectually as a hundred- 
weight of musty stage histories. 

For all the glory of these two, their 
love story has been somewhat neglected 
—perhaps because both were discreet 
enough to leave no personal record of 
it; perhaps because, being merely a 
mummers’ mock-wedding, it did not as- 
sume scandalous aspects in an age when 
the amours of nobility alone attracted 
much notice. But at any rate, it is well 
worth the telling, in so far as it may 
be reconstructed. 

' Woffington is the more sympathetic 
figure in the liaison, and she shall, there- 
fore, be introduced first, according to 
the portrait of her greatest—but purely 
literary admirer, Charles Reade. He re- 
creates her imaginatively as follows: 

“It certainly was a dazzling creature; 
she had ahead of beautiful form, 
perched like a bird upon a throat mas- 
sive yet shapely and smooth as a column 
of alabaster, a symmetrical brow, black 
eyes full of fire and tenderness, a deli- 
cious mouth with a hundred varying ex- 
pressions, and that marvelous faculty of 
giving beauty alike to love or. scorn, a 
sneer or a smile. But she had one fea- 
ture more remarkable than all, her eye- 
brows—the actor’s. feature; they were 
jet-black, strongly marked, and in re- 
pose were arched like a rainbow; but it 
was their extraordinary flexibility which 
made other faces upon the stage look 
sleepy beside Margaret Woffington’s. 
In person she was considerably above 
the middle height, and so finely formed 
that one could not determine the exact 
character of her figure. At one time it 
seemed all stateliness, at others, ele- 
gance personified, and flowing voluptu- 
ousness at another,. She was Juno, Psy- 
che, Hebe, by turns and at will.” 
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This description is based upon a pas- 
sage in the “Memoirs of the Celebrated 
Mrs. Woffington,” written by an an- 
onymous contemporary, and published 
shortly after her death. It, too, may be 
quoted, in order to fix the vision of 
bewitching Peggy. 

“Her eyes were black as jet, and 
while they beamed with ineffable lus- 
ter at the same time revealed all the 
sentiments of her heart, and showed 
that native good sense resided in their 
fair possessor. Her eyebrows were full 
and arched, and had a peculiar property 
of inspiring love or striking terror. Her 
cheeks were vermillioned with Nature’s 
best rouge, and outvied all the labored 
works of art. Her nose was somewhat 
of the aquiline, and gave her a look full 
of majesty and dignity. Her lips were 
of the color of coral and the softness of 
down; and her mouth displayed such 
beauties as would thaw the very bosom 
of an anchorite. Her teeth were white 
and even. Her hair was of a bright 
auburn color. Her whole form was 
beauteous to excess.” 

An Irish colleen, daughter of a brick- 
layer, she had as a child sold “China 
oranges” about the theatres of her na- 
tive Dublin, and then had taken to the 
stage as naturally as a dick takes to — 
water. She became a great favorite in 
the Irish capital, and when she appeared 
for the first time as the dashing Sir 
Harry Wildair in “The Constant Cou- 
ple,” a versifier broke out in her praise 
as follows: . 


That excellent Peg 

Who showed such a leg 

When lately she dressed 
clothes— 

A creature uncommon, 

Who’s both map and woman, 

The chief of the belles and the beaux. 


At the age of twenty-two, with only 
one costume.in her wardrobe, she came 
to London to make her fortune. After 
eighteen fruitless visits, she finally 
gained an audience with Rich, the ec- 
centric manager of Covent Garden, and 
from that moment her future was as- 
sured. 

“It was a fortunate thing for my 
wife,” Rich afterwards told Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “that I am not of a suscepti- 


in men’s 
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ble temperament. Had it been otherwise, 
I should have found it difficult to retain 
-my equanimity enough to arrange busi- 
ness with the amalgamated Calypso, 
Circe and Armida who dazzled my 
eyes. A more fascinating daughter of 
Eve never presented herself to a man- 
ager in search of rare commodities. 
She was as majestic as Juno, as lovely 


as Venus, and as fresh and charming . 


as Hebe.” 

Peg Woffington was the toast of Lon- 
-don before David Garrick had broken 
away from his wine-merchant’s vault. 
‘As Sylvia in Farquhar’s “The Recruit- 
ing Officer,” as Lady Sadlife in “The 
Double Gallant,” and as Sir Harry 
Wildair in “The Constant Couple’— 
which established her pre-eminence in 
debonair “breeches-rdles””—she was tre- 
-mendously admired. 

Garrick was then selling wine, yearn- 
ing to desert commerce and join his 
fortunes with the art which, in his own 
words, “is really what I dote upon.” 
Both his business of dispensing Red 
Port, Canary, Mountain and Malmsey 
to the bloods of London, his tempera- 
mental inclination toward the stage and 
his gay tastes as a young man-about- 
town, brought him into contact with the 
players. He was not only a constant 
theatre-goer, but also a habitue of the 
green-rooms and _ coffee-houses, on 
speaking terms with ali the celebrities, 
chief among whom for him was pretty 
Peggy Woffington. Smitten by her Syl- 
via and her Wildair, he sought her ac- 
quaintance and enlisted himself in the 
train of her admirers. Having scribbled 
verses from early youth, what was more 
natural than that he invoke the lyric 
muse in honor of his divinity? In the 
London Magazine, about that time, 
there appeared a ballad “To Peggy,” 
signed D. G., which was long believed 
to be of his authorship. Some of its 
stanzas run: 


Once more I'll tune my vocal shell, 
To hills and dales my passion tell, 
A flame which time can never quell 
That burns for lovely Peggy. 
Yet greater bards the lyre should fit— 
For pray, what subject is more fit 
Than to record the radiant wit 
And bloom of lovely Peggy. 


ys 
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Were she arrayed in rustic weed 
With her the bleating flocks I’d 
And pipe upon my oaten reed 
To please my lovely Peggy. 
With her a cottage would delight; 
All pleases when she’s in my sight! 
But when she’s gone ’tis endless night— 
All’s dark without my Peggy. 


feed, 


This song, however, was really writ- 
ten by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
a minor poet of the day and himself an 
aspirant to Peggy’s favor. Garrick’s 
true touch as a troubadour is to be 
found, rather, in these lines “To Syl- 
vig": 

Possession cures the wounded ‘heart, 

Destroys the transient fire, 


But when the mind receives the dart 
Enjoyment whets desire. 


Your charms such slavish sense control,_— 
A tyrant’s short-lived reign! 

But milder reason rules the soul, 
Nor time can break the chain. 


May Heaven and Sylvia grant my suit, 
And bless the future hour— 

That Damon who can taste the fruit 
May gather every flower. 


Then, at the obscure little theatre, of 
Goodman’s Fields, October 19, 1741, 
came the memorable occasion of Gar- 
rick’s first appearance on the stage, as 
Richard III, That was the birth of one 
of the greatest histrionic geniuses the 
world has known; the young man 
leaped immediately into fame, without 
ever having played a minor role, with- 
out having worked up from an humble 
apprenticeship, without any systematic 
training whatsoever. The next day he 
wrote to his provincial brother: 

“My mind has always inclined to- 
ward the stage. All my illness and low- 
ness of spirit was owing to my want of 
resolution to tell you my thoughts when 
here. Last night I played Richard the 
Third to the surprise of everybody, and ~ 
as I shall make very nearly 300 pounds 
per annum by it, and as it is really what 
I dote upon, I am resolved to pursue it.” ‘ 

Joyously he embraced the new career, 
for it not only satisfied the longings of 
his ambition, but it also catered to the 
desires of his heart—it brought him 
closer to Margaret Woffington. He se- 
cured an engagement at Drury Lane © 
almost immediately; Davy and Peggy ~ 
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were together and the romance was 
fairly begun. 
Garrick’s most intimate friend in the 
days when he first spread his wings was 
Charles Macklin, a burly, scholarly, 
roistering Irishman of considerable re- 
pute on the eighteenth-century stage. 
It is said that by insisting upon a real- 
istic method of diction and pantomime, 
Macklin anticipated the sweeping re- 
forms wrought by Garrick. He was the 
man who introduced David to Peggy, 
and in 1742 the three of them, each an 
exponent of the new, naturalistic school 
which drove ranting and posing out of 
the theatre, installed themselves to- 
at 6 Bow Street—a congenial 
neighborhood for the talent of the times, 
with Wills’ coffee-house and Tom Da- 
vies’ book-shop just around the corner. 
Associated together in the public eye 
upon the stage, Garrick and the Wof- 
soon became linked socially as 
well. Macklin was presently discovered 
to be unnecessary to their domestic ar- 
rangements, and they shortly removed 
to other apartments in Southampton 
Street, where they set up house-keep- 
ing merrily, without benefit of clergy. 
Peg Woffington had no particular re- 
putation to lose by this bohemian union 
—which is not saying that she was 
worse than her feminine rivals in the 
theatre. She was, if anything, far above 
the average Georgian actress in the 
honesty of her fife; hers was a clean, 
sunny, winsome nature; and yet she 


was a child of fortune who let her fancy- 


stray where it listed. Garrick, too, had 
no reputation as a libertine; and this 
affair with Woffington, so far as is 
known, was his only entanglement. They 
were young, he twenty-five and she 
twenty-four, and deeply in love; they 
looked forward to marriage at some 
indefinite time, and so, like a couple of 
bright. song-birds, they nested together 
with no pretense at concealment. 

The liaison is explained in Fitzger- 
ald’s “Life of Garrick” as follows: 

“The lively Garrick did not see in 
her merely what the men about town so 
much admired, the sauciness and bold- 
ness which seeks to captivate by an 
effrontery of speech and bearing, and a 
wearisome succession of ‘breeches- 
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parts, but was taken, we may be sure, — 
by the half-pensive, half-sad expression, 
and fancied an ideal that could be capa- 
ble of real love and true happiness. in- 
deed the whole of this amour, as it 
must be called, turns out on examina- 
tion so different from the vulgar notion 
handed down by the Macklims, Mur- 
phys and others, that it becomes a valu- 
able illustration of Garrick’s character. 
He was all through looking to an hon- 
orable attachment, an honorable estab- 
lishment in life with one whom he could 
sincerely esteem. Under the follies and 
the failings which he fancied were those 
of the hour, he saw the generous na- 
ture, the honest purpose, the warm im- 
pulse, the sense of loyalty to herself 
and duty to her profession which might 
in time be earnest for her sense of 
duty to himself. Margaret Woffington, 
it must be remembered, had many gifts | 
and accomplishments that were of an 
intellectual sort. She was indeed a cap- 
tivating creature. She could speak 
French admirably and dance with in- 
finite grace, and above ail, possessed a 
kind, generous heart that could do a 
good-natured thing.” 

As good a case, with better ground, 
can be made out for Mistress Woffing- 
ton. Later events proved that she was 
the more honestly devoted of the two. 

Their housekeeping arrangements 
were as unique as 1f devised by one of 
the comic dramatists of the period. It 
was to be a co-operative establishment: 
Garrick was to pay the expenses one 
month, and Woffington the next. His 
income then amounted to about 1,000 
pounds a year; her’s to about 600. Thus 
they could afford to live luxuriously, 
and they entertained often; but all the 
honor of the situation went to Peggy. 

Garrick had come to London to make 
his fortune, and he was bent upon 
achieving that ambition, in the most ma- 
terial sense. He was no Bohemian, no 
spendthrift; he husbanded his money, 
while Woffington was generous almost 
to a fault. Dr Johnson hit the actor off 
truly in a remark to Boswell: “He had 
then begun to feel money in his purse, 
and he did not know when he would 
have enough of it.” So saving was 
David, in fact, that his economy has 
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become a tradition. A young and suc- 
cessful man in love who practises un- 
necessary parsimony is not a figure for 
much hero-worship; the wits busied 
themselves at David’s expense, and 
many an epigram has perpetuated his 
grudging share of that experiment in 
‘trial marriage.” 

Macklin was their most frequent 
guest, and being addicted to sarcasm, he 
has not spared his friend David in the 
“Mackliniana” which he left behind 
him. 

“In talk Garrick was a very generous 
man,” he remarked, “a very humane 
man and all that, and I believe he was 
no hypocrite in his immediate feelings. 
But he would tell you this in his house 
in Southampton Street, till, turning the 
corner, the very first ghost of a farthing 
would melt all his”fine sentiments into 
the air, and he was again a mere mana- 
ger.” 

Dr. Johnson, too, enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the Garrick-Woffington alliance, 
the association between the ponderous 
lexicographer and the volatile actor be- 
ing historic; a great tea-drinker, he was 
particularly fond of the bohea served by 
the fair hands of Mistress Peg. One 
evening, when Garrick was the pay- 
master of the month, she brewed a cup 
extra strong for the honored guest and 
Garrick—“the pernickety little player” 
as Johnson dubbed him—bounded up 
from his chair to enter a protest. 

“It is no stronger than I have made it 
before,” said Woffington. 

“No stronger than usual! It is, ma- 
dam. All last month it would have in- 
jured nobody’s stomach. But this tea, 
madam, is as red as blood!” 

That year Garrick and Woffington left 
London for a joint engagement in Dub- 
lin which lasted for three brilliant 
months. She was re-crowned queen of 
the Dublin heart, and he repeated his 
London triumphs before audiences said 
to be the most exacting in Great Britain. 
Woffington, as usual, was besieged with 
admirers, all of whom were jealous of 
Garrick. Upon one occasion, Garrick 
was visiting her at the home of her 
mother and sister, and, the day being 
warm, had removed his wig to cool his 
head. 
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Suddenly a fervent young lord, a 
great patron of the drama anc a wor- 
shipper of Peg, was announced, at 
which Garrick took himself off to an- 
other room, forgetting his wig which 
was left on the table. As soon as the 
visitor entered, his eyes fell on that in- 
criminating object. 

He immediately burst out into a storm 
of jealous rage. Peggy heard him 
through, and then began to laugh. She 
was always a better actress off the stage 
than on. 

“Yes, my lord,” she said, “it is cer- 
tainly Mr. Garrick’s wig; and as I am 
learning a new breeches-réle, he was 
good enough to lend it to me to practise 
with.” 

‘Thus was the noble’s powerful pat- 
ronage saved for herself and Garrick. 

Woffington’s quickness of repartee 
was famous. Between her and Kitty 
Clive there was a feud of long standing ; 
and some of their exchanges of feminine 
banter have become classic. 

“A pretty face,” said Kitty to Peg, 
“of course. excuses a multiplication of 
sweethearts.” 

“And a plain one,” retorted Peg to 
Kitty, “insures a vast overflow of 
virtue.” 

Peg’s and David’s joint housekeep- 
ing lasted only two or three seasons. In 
1745, Garrick was living in King Street, 
Covent Garden; he had gone to play in 
Dublin without Woffington ; and she had 
departed for Paris with her sister to 


» study tragedy under Dumesnil. In 1746, 


he was playing at Covent Garden and 
she at Drury Lane; even their profes- 
sional associations had ended. And in 
1748, Garrick married Mlle. Violette, a = 
dancer as famous then as Genee is now, 7% 
and became a decorous family man. 
Garrick’s parsimony and Woffington’s 
love of admiration were the causes of 
their separation. They bickered over the 
details of household expense; they % 
quarreled over Peg’s friendships with * 
other men. She always preferred mas- 
culine society, saying “women never talk — 
but of silks and satins.” She was im- ~ 
prudent, rather than unfaithful, but © 
Garrick doubtless gave some credence ~ 
to the groundless scandals which were |] 
circulated about her. : 3 





The only letter in Woffington’s hand 
which is extant contains a defense 
against this gossip. Written to Thomas 
Robinson, a juvenile player, it reads: 

“I hear the acting-poetaster is with 
you still at Goodwood and has had the 
insolence to brag of favors from me— 
vain coxcomb! I did indeed by the per- 
suasion of Mr. Swiney and his assist- 
ance answer the simpleton’s letter—foh! 
He did well, truly, to throw my letter 
into the fire, otherwise it must have 
made him appear more ridiculous than 
his amour at Bath did, or his cudgel- 
playing with the rough young Irishman. 
Saucy jackanapes! To give it for a 
reason for the burning of my letter that 
there were expressions in it too pas- 
sionate and tender to be shown! I did in 
an ironical way (which the booby took 
in a literal sense) compliment both my- 
self and him on the success we shared 
mutually on our first appearance on the 
stage, and that which he had (all to him- 
self) in the part of Carlos in “Love 
Makes a Man” when with an undaunted 
- modesty he withstood the attack of his 
foes armed with cat-calls and other of- 
fensive weapons. I did indeed give him 
a little double meaning touch on the 
expressive and graceful motion of his 
hands and arms as assistants to his en- 
ergetic way of delivering the poet’s 
sentiments, and which he must have 
learned from the youthful manner of 
spreading plasters when he. was ap- 
prentice. These, I say, were the true mo- 
tives to his burning the letters, and no 
passionate expressions of mine.” 

The man, or “Jackanapes,” referred 
to in this sarcastic screed was probably 
an actor and writer called Hallam, who 
is remembered as having brought Eng- 
lish companies to New York in the 
Colonial period. If Hallam were really 
the offender against Peg’s good name he 
met a merited end, for he was killed by 
the formidable Macklin, who thrust a 
cane-ferrule through his eye into the 
brain in a green-room quarrel. The man- 
slaughter was accidental, Macklin hav- 


ing no other intention than to hasten his © 


exit from the room, and when the case 
came up for trial in the Old Bailey, a 
verdict of not guilty on the charge of 
murder was rendered, 


GREAT LOVE STORIES OF THE THEATRE 


Even after their separation, Woffing- 
ton and Garrick held to their engage- 
ment to wed. She was living in a sub- 
urban home, and he near Covent Gar- 
den; but the actress, always sincere in 
her affections, did not dream that her 
lover possibly had repented of his 
promise. The date set for their wedding 
drew near, and with its approach, Gar- 
rick become more and more moody. He 
made the attentions of Lord Darnley 
the pretext of reproaches, but. Peg, 
whose conscience was doubtless clear, 
took them good naturedly, as was her 
wont with David’s tempers. 

Finally, he appeared with the wed- 
ding ring, and tried it on her finger, 
which it fitted perfectly. She compli- 
mented him upon his taste, and ran 
on with Woffingtonian pleasantries, to 
which his spirits did not rise. At last 
she asked him the cause of his depres- 
sion. He alleged a bad night of sleep- 
lessness. 

“And pray was it this’—holding up 
the ring—‘‘which has given you so rest- 
less a night?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, my dear,” 
he answered sourly, “as you love frank- 
ness, it was; and in consequence of it, 
I have worn the shirt of Dejanira for 
these last eight hours.” 

Then Peg’s Irish spirit arose—and 
who can blame her? 

“Then, sir, get up and throw it off,” 
she advised cuttingly, her black eyes 
flashing. “I could guess the cause of 
your dejection. You regret the step you 
are about to take.” 

Garrick did not answer, and Woffing- 
ton, after waiting for his réply, went on: 

“Well, sir, we are not at the altar, 
and if you possessed ten times the 
wealth, fame and ability that the world 
gives you credit for, I would not, after 
this silent but eloquent confession, be- 
come your wife. From this hour I sepa- 
rate myself’ from you, except in the 
course of professional business or in 
the presence of some third person.” 

He tried to make a defense, but her 
indignation ruled the scene and the Eng- 
lish Roscius sank into humiliated in- 
significance beside the righteous Hoe? bt 
an actress scorned. As soon as Woffing- | 
ton reached her home, she returned 
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everything that Garrick had given her. 
He-replied in kind, but sometime later 
she remembered an expensive pair of 
diamond shoe-buckles, and reminded 
him politely by note that they were still 
in his possession, His answer was to the 
effect that they were all he had to re- 
mind him of his happy hours with lovely 
Peggy, and therefore he hoped she 
would permit him to keep them. Wof- 
fington was too proud to ask a second 
time; Garrick retained the precious 
buckles ; and the coffee-house’s wits had 
One more topic for gibes at the mean- 
ness of their first actor. 

Woffington then became a “co-star,” 
according to the jargon of the present 
day, with Spranger Barry, a tragic actor 
new-come from Ireland whose rivalry, 
for a time, gave Garrick many appre- 
hensions. He was called “the silver- 
tongued,” and so great was his popular- 
ity and success that Garrick was forced 
_ to abandon certain rdles, such as Othello 

and Hotspur, to him. This strong com- 


petition caused Garrick, then an actor-— 


manager, to attempt to woo Woffington 
over to his side again, professionally at 
least, but she had been wounded too 
deeply to forgive. Stung by her repulse 
of his offers, he undertook reprisals 
with the pen, in a wholly despicable 
manner, and as an epilogue to his senti- 
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mental ballads to Peggy, in the early 
days, he printed a set of verses which 
began : 

I know your sophistry, I know your art, 

Which all your fools and dupes control ! 

Yourself you give without your heart— 

All may share that—but not your soul. 

She never married, but kept on play- 
ing year after year—one of the best- 
loved actresses who ever stepped upon 
the English stage—and became almost 
as able in tragic as in comic rdéles. On 
May 3, 1757, she made her last appear- 
ance, as Rosalind in “As You Like It.” 
Her strength had been failing rapidly, 
and though she went through the drama 
with her usual sprightliness, when she 
appeared to speak the epilogue, she col- 
lapsed. 

At the last line—“If I were among 
you, I would kiss as many of you as had 
beards that pleased me”—her voice 
failed; she tottered, called out, “Oh, 
God! Oh, God!” and stumbled to the 
wings, where she fell helpless. The 
storm of applause which broke out—her 
last curtain call—was never answered. 

One quatrain of an elegy written at 
her death a few years later, runs: 


Farewell, the glory of a wondering age, 
The second Oldfield of a sinking stage; 
Farewell, the boast and envy of thy kind, 
A female softness and a manly mind. 
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MR. PERCY BURTON, the author of the following anecdotal article on his associations 
with England’s foremost actor-managers, is one of the best known of London's theatri- 
cal journalists. He is at present associated with Mr. Forbes-Robertson in the latter’s 


American tour. 


Y experiences and most of my 
anecdotes—new and characteristic 
as they are—will be culled from 
memory and throvgh facilities afforded 
by more than a decade of service with 
some of the greatest actors of their 


generation, including Sir Henry Irving, 
Sir John Hare, Sir Charles Wyndham, 


‘Wilson Barrett, and Forbes-Robertson, 


and by more or less personal contact 
with most of the other leading actor- 
managers. of to-day. I have neither 
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wished nor endeavored to play Horatio 
to their Hamlet, but. nevertheless have 
often had exceptional opportunities of 
studying them when the limelight has 
not been shining on them and with the 
footlights far away. Still I would not 
for a moment have them or others think 
that there’s “a chiel amang ye taking 
notes, and faith he'll print them.” 


Sir Charles Wyndham 


MY FIRST engagement was with 
Sir Charles Wyndham, most fascinating 
and mereurial of actors, and in associ- 
ation with Miss Mary Moore, most care- 
ful and economical of managers. 

Few actors can have had a richer or 
more adventurous career than Wynd- 
ham, and the spirit, if no longer quite 
the appearamce of perennial youth still 
distinguishes him on and off the stage. 
The English, like the American 
public, is apt to rate the person- 
ality of the actor higher than 
his art, and his natural charm ~~ and 
irrepressible humor have endeared 
Charles Wyndham to many. His in- 
terests in the theatre are those of a 
man of business rather than as an artist, 
and he has more than once told me that 
he measures success by the money it 
brings. Yet Wyndham’s interests, un- 
like those of some of his contempor- 
aries, extend beyond his own profession, 
and, as an after-dinner speaker, he can- 
not be excelled. To hear him apparently 
extemporise, one would not think that 
his speeches and effects have been most 
carefully prepared and studied, ready in 
repartee, versatile and witty though he 
assuredly is. The occasion when. that 
fine old actor, William Farren, in play- 
ing Ingot to Wyndham’s. Garrick, by 
mistake greeted the latter with the re- 
mark, “Mr. Wyndham, Sir, you are 
drunk!’ must have irresistibly re- 
called a reminiscence of one of 
Charles Wyndham’s first appearances 
on the stage in New York, fol- 
lowing his experiences as a brigade- 
surgeon in the American Civil War. 
He had a long and somewhat tire- 
some speech to deliver, which dealt 
with his undying love for a certain 
young lady. The speech in question 
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started, “Drunk with enthusiasm, I—” 4 


but after the first words his memory © 


forsook him, and having stammered out ~ 
the startling confession that he was 
“drunk,” Wyndham found himself at 
the mercy of am audience only too ready — 
to find mirth where it is unconsciously «7 
inspired. 


Wyndham in “Cyrano” 


IN CONNECTION with the produc- 
tion of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” which I 
always thought one of Wyndham’s most 
artistic performances, well do I remem- 
ber the trouble and private criticism 
which the construction of that historic 
nose caused—surely nearly as much as 
that entailed by the original. Anyhow 
when that edifice had been built, pulled 
down, and reared again on the founda- 
tion of Wyndham’s face, the production 
was able to proceed. Wyndham was in- 
tending to sing on—or rather off stage 
in the course of this play, but wiser 
counsels prevailed! When “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” was put on at Wyndham's 
Theatre, the size of the stage made. the 
elaborate production look ~ rather 
cramped, though the services of every- 
body available were enlisted, and even 
I was dragged out of my anonymous } 
obscurity of private secretary as a | 
“poet” in that play to parade in the 
first act as one of the crowd and in the 
third or fourth to masquerade as a 
“cadet of Gascony.” 

A somewhat bloody battle-scene 
didn’t give me much ontlet for any 
humor I may have possessed, but TF de- 
termined to have my revenge for this ~ 
extra work, and appeared in the first 7 


act as a somewhat nondescript character ~ 


with a long flaxen wig and as girlish a ~ 
face.as rouge and paint could give me. ~ 
At the beginning of the act the crowd © 
gathered around Cyrano in the person 
of Wyndham, who had to say, “Press = 
not so mercilessly on my poor sword or ~ 
it may vomit steel!’ in a ferocious voice © 
and threatening’ attitude, as he drew his | 
sword from its scabbard, but seeing me — 
at its point the might in question he © 


“audibly smiled” and muttered—“Good — 


God! what's this?” My réle as a “hum | 
gry poet,” which I was gradually build- 4 
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ing up, had been severely cut to pieces 
after a Command performance at Dub- 
lin, owing to the risibility of the audi- 
ence during a love-scene between 
Cyrano and Roxane. 


Representative of Wilson Barrett 


MY NEXT engagement was as as- 
sistant-manager and press representa- 
tive to Wilson Barrett. I was rather 
nervous on my first introduction to him, 
especially as I only considered my en- 
gagement a make-shift, nor did Wilson 
Barrett’s first words improve matters. 
“Are you going to stick to me?” he 
asked peremptorily, and there was a pal- 
pable pause before I could stammer out 
what can only be described as “handling 
the truth rather carelessly” —“I hope so, 
Mr. Barrett!” Still, I did stay with him 
until his death two years later, and al- 
ways found him to be a very lovable 
and generous man. He was the strangest’ 
contrast to Wyndham. Unlike the for- 
mer, Barrett had little—very little sense 
of humor: he could never have written 
some of his plays—much less :make 
many of his speeches if he had. Once I 
remember when he was playing to a 
rather depressing audience, I indulged 
in a little well-meant enthusiasm at the 
close and shouted “Speech” from far 
back in the house. Barrett, ignorant of 
the fact that his employée was the chief 
enthusiast, came forward and said very 
seriously —“Ladies and Gentlemen, you 
ask for a speech,” which he proceeded 
to give with great zest on his favorite 
political topic at the time—Chinese la- 
bor, I think, in South Africa! 

Very humorous, and generally uncon- 
sciously so, were some of the ways of 
Wilson Barrett, who, however, had a 
great heart and generous nature. His 
popularity with the people in its broader 
sense probably exceeded that of Sir 
Henry Irving even, at all events in the 
English provinces. Wilson Barrett was 
a good business man, and knew the 
value of publicity. He knew his public, 
too. In reading “The Sign of the Cross” 
to a newspaper man on a provincial 
journal for which Barrie wrote before 
he came to London, after finishing the 
Scene between Marcus and Mercia 


which afterwards evoked so much criti- 
cism and, incidentally, the unstinted ap- 
preciation of such a famous man as 
Gladstone and eminent clerics of all 
creeds, Barrett paused and said— 
“Rather near the knuckle, eh?” But 
Barrett was also very proud of his work, 


« Barrett’s Last Play 


BEFORE Wilson Barrett’s last ap- 
pearance at Liverpool, just prior to his 
death, (which led up to my engagement 
by Sir Henry Irving), he called me into 
his room one evening and said, “I sup- 
pose you know that So-and-so has 
booked Sir Henry Irving in opposition 
to me at Liverpool. I wish you would 
go down there at once and do what you ~ 
can in my interests. Spend what you 
like, of course. Money’s no object!” I 
went and did what I could, and, as luck 
would have it, this engagement turned 
out a triumph for Wilson Barrett, the 
one week, owing to the general demand, 
being inevitably extended to another 
and then a third week, while Irving 
went on to Manchester and announced 
his forthcoming retirement. During the 
first and only week Irving was against 
Barrett, they had an opportunity of re- 
newing their friendship which had 
been strained for some time, and Barrett 
came down to the theatre very proud of 
the fact that they had been sitting talk- 
ing together till five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

In the course of the second and third 
weeks of his stay in Liverpool (the last 
time he ever played) Barrett ran 
through the gamut of his repertoire, 
and, at the end, put up a scratch 
production of a new play he had written 
and was anxious to try, entitled “Lucky 
Durham.” He asked me to watch the 
performance and the effect it created 
very carefully and to give him my 
opinion after, each act. The first, al- 
though rather crude, went with con- 
siderable éclat, for Barrett was a great 
favorite, and the curtain fell to be raised 
again and again to rounds of applause, 
in which I am not ashamed to say I took 
part. Going behind the scenes when the 
enthusiasm had abated, I met the happy 
author-actor. With a glow of honest 
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ride shining through his make-up, he 
said—" Well what do you think of it?” 
in a tone that admitted no criticism— 
‘which by the by, was to Barrett like 
a red rag to a bull. “Excellent!” I re 
plied. “What! only excellent?” he re- 
torted, with a shrug of disapppintment, 
as he turned to his fellow-actors for 
their more eloquent appreciation or 
flattery 

After the success of this production 
Mr. Barrett sent me to London to se- 
cure a theatre for the autumn, and, in 
my quest, I went to Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham. He, to my surprise and Barrett’s 
indignation, said he had read the re- 
ports, and the play bore a marked re- 
semblance to one he had produced a 
score of years ago. I was given a manu- 
script of the latter to read, but per- 
sonally failed to find any striking like- 
ness. Wyndham stuck to his guns, 
however, and the incident might have 
led to some legal trouble, but Barrett 
died after a severe operation before 
the production of his own play. 

Never shall I forget the simple-heart- 
ed but sincere way in which Barrett was 
mourned by.thousands of his fellow- 
countrymen. Whatever his limitations 
as an artist and actor, Barrett was a 
good and great man. 


With Henry Irving 


AFTER Wilson Barrett’s death I re- 
ceived a wire from Sir Henry Irving, 
who was then staying at Tintagel in 
Cornwall, and shortly afterwards was 
engaged all the year round, remaining 
with him till the end came. Personally, 
he had been very fond of Barrett, in 

spite of the latter’s attempt in years 
gone by to rival him in London, and.on 
my meeting with Irving at Drury Lane, 
where he was rehearsing prior to the 
start of his first Farewell tour, he asked 

.me to tell him about Barrett’s death. 
“Ha!” he said,-in his emphatic and out- 
spoken way, “they murdered him! they 

murdered him!” 

Irving had a greatness apart from his 
own calling. It was the greatness of 

« character and will, allied to a magnetic 
personality, which every really pop- 
_ ular actor must possess. But Irving’s 


was predominant in every way. Like © 
most great actors, Irving would prob- © 
ably have won fame in many other | 


walks in life, particularly. perhaps as a 


diplomatist. One could picture Irving 4 


not only in the robes but with the in- 
domitable spirit of a Machiavelli, a 
Richelieu. or a Disraeli—to whom he 


wit was of an almost Voltairean char- 
acter. I cannot forget a criticism he 
made to me on an “interview” I had 
written, in order to save him trouble. 
At the close of the desired column, as 
I was getting hard up for copy, I re- 
ferred to the possible alliance between 
Church and Stage—a subject inspired 
by my association with Wilson Barrett. 


4 


bore a marked resemblance...And his | 


After reading the “interview,” Irving 7 
laid down the paper and said in his pe- | 


culiarly meditative way, “Very good, 
my boy, very good, but I should leave 


the Church alone if I were you! She’s 4 


quite old enough to look after herself.” 


Irving’s wit was often of a very caustic 7 


and biting nature, with a little sting 
sometimes lurking behind his humor and 


philosophy. 
Some Examples of Irving’s Wit 
SUCH an instance might be quoted 


from the fact of his sending some | 
volumes of Furness’ “Variorum” to a 7 


young and well-known actor-manager, 
who was about to produce and play 


“Hamlet” for the first time, and had 4 


been anxious to enlist Irving’s sympa- 


thetic advice. The would-be Hamlet had 4 


confessed to Irving that he had not read 


the authority i in question in reply to the q 
latter’s inquiry, and Sir Henry, describ- 7 
ing the incident to me afterwards, re- © 


marked that it would take him some q 
years to get through them, while the | 
fact that the younger actor did not © 


realize the subtle sarcasm of the gift 7 
and duly paragraphed Irving’s interest 7 


in his welfare only tickled Irving all the © 


more, 


On another occasion I remember I © 
had received a friendly letter from an © 
actor-manager who had expressed his | 
pleasure at hearing of the great success ~ 


of Irving’s season at Drury Lane, and 


asked me to convey his kind remem- ; 
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brances to his “old colleague.” I did so 
while Sir Henry was in his dressing- 
room “making up,” and he asked me to 
read the letter, as it was not a private 
one. The former message occurred to- 
wards the start. It evidently stuck in 
Irving’s throat a bit, for throughout my 
treading of the remainder of the letter 
and for some moments after, he kept 
repeating in his terse and characteristic 
way—“Old colleague, eh? Very nice in- 
deed! Old colleague, eh? Very nice in- 
deed !” 

At another time in coming out of his 
dressing-room at Drury Lane one morn- 
ing after a consultation regarding a 
change of program, when I had been 
present at Irving’s wish in company 
with Mr. Arthur Collins, Mr. Bram 
Stoker and Mr. Loveday, the others had 
gone before and Irving had lagged a 
little way behind, for he was meditative- 
ly deliberate even in his walk. Seeing 
Hall Caine, who was waiting at the op- 
‘posite side of the stage to see Mr. Col- 
lins probably in connection with his 
then forthcoming production of “The 
Prodigal Son” Irving said—*‘Ah, 
there’s old Shakespeare over there. I 
suppose I must go and have a chat with 
him !” 

Sir Henry on the Stage 


IRVING on the stage and at re- 
hearsal, too, was inclined to be some- 
thing of a tyrant. On Miss Wynne 
Matthison’s first appearance with him 
as Portia in “The Merchant of Venice,” 
she was naturally very nervous and in 
the Trial-scene held the deed upside 
down. Irving, with his infinite regard 
for detail, soon noticed this, and pointed 
it out to her thus—‘“Is it so nominated 
(you’ve got the bond upside down, my 
dear, the red seal should come at the 
bottom) in the bond,” interpolating this 
aside, sotto voce, into Shylock’s speech. 
In speaking of acting he said to her,— 
“Yes, it’s a difficult art, but we shouldn’t 
pre it if it weren’t so difficult, should 
we?” 

At Drury Lane I remember sitting in 
the stalls one night when the Tent-scene 
in “Becket” was being played, and Irv- 
ing with his back to the audience had 
“given the stage” to the actor who was 


portraying the French king with a 
wealth of elocutionary vigor. “That’s 
right, my boy,” said Irving in a voice I 
could hear well in the stalls, “let ’em 
have it, let ’em have it!” 

To one who had the honor of work- 
ing for Irving and the pride of being in 
personal touch with him through the 
closing scenes of his great life, it is 
difficult to speak dispassionately of so 
remarkable a personality and so sym- 
pathetic a man. It was necessary to see 
and study Irving in private, as with 
most great men, to understand and ap- 
preciate his real character, and to have 
known and worked for him will ever be 
an inspiration. 


Anecdotes of Sir Herbert Tree 


AMONG other actor-managers I 
came into personal contact with after 
Irving’s death were Mr. George Alex- 
ander and Mr. (now Sir) Herbert 
Tree, the former a very keen man of 
business and the latter living in the 
clouds, or as near as he can get to them 
from the dome of His Majesty’s The- 
atre. Flying would be an ideal occupa- 
tion for Tree in his leisure, if he ever 
has any, which is doubtful. He is, how- 
ever, always amusing, epigrammatic, 
and delightfully indiscreet. “I hate peo- 
ple with tact,” he said to me more than 
once (for Tree has a habit of repeating 
his bon mots), “people going about al- 
ways pretending to be something else 
than what they are.” His abstraction 
is proverbial, and he has a very ready 
and pretty wit. Once, it is said, he 
was endeavoring to get a well-known 
actor—and now no less popular man- 
ager—back to his fold, and received 
him in his dressing-room as he was 
making up for the stage. “How 
much would you want to come 
back to me?” inquired Tree, as he 
fondled the grease-paint and passed it 
lightly over his sphinx-like face. The 
other named an exorbitant remunera- 
tion, to which Tree merely replied as 
he went on making up,—‘Don’t bang 
the door as you go out, will you?” 

G. P. Huntley told me the story of a 
young actor who approached Tree for 
his advice with a view to making a hit 
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in the small—very small part alloted to 
him, and told the actor-manager that he 
proposed making the character up as a 
man of forty-one. “No,” replied Tree 
meditatively, “if I were you, I think I 
should make him up as a man of forty- 
two.” 

My own negotiations with Sir Her- 
bert (then Mr.) Tree reminded me of 
Mr. James Welch’s experiences, which 
he related to me at the time. “Then 
Tree sent for me. He had a great 
scheme in his head. He was thinking 
of producing the Stevenson version of 
‘Robert Macaire,’ and wanted me to 
play Jacques Strop. I was delighted. ‘I 
don’t however, intend doing it just yet,’ 
he said, and my spirits fell; more still 
when I found myself playing an Egyp- 
tian slave-driver in ‘Hypatia,’ with eight 
lines, a beard of black sausages, and 
three pounds a week, while I had to 
decline another offer for £10.” We 
however, did not come to terms. 

Miss Constance Collier, too, told me 
many amusing tales of Tree. At one 
time when playing Baron Bonelli in 
“The Eternal City,’after the piece had 
’ been running a long time, Sir Herbert 
(then Mr.) Tree one night made his ap- 
pearance at each cue with a portman- 
teau, which he deposited in a corner, 
and at every exit took it away with him, 
to the amusement of the other actors 
on the scene. This irrepressible humor, 
or rather its expression on the stage, is 
» perhaps one of the greatest drawbacks 
to Tree’s reputation as a serious actor. 


Wyndham is Knighted 


ON IRVING’S death, notwithstand- 
ing a flattering offer from Mr. George 
Alexander, I rejoined my old chief, Sir 
Charles Wyndham. I had prophesied 
his ‘knighthood six months before it 
happened in an article for a daily paper 
on the subject of “Should Actors be 
Knighted,” with a headline reading,— 
“Sir Charles Wyndham a Coronation 
Probability!” The humor of the idea 
evidently appealed to Sir Charles, for 
on showing him the proof he facetiously 
asked—“Can’t you make it a lord?” He 
was only knighted however ! 

After another temporary engagement 
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with him, principally spent in reading — 
useless plays and in making more or less 
humorous synopses, I had the great 
pleasure of joining Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) John Hare as his general manager 
for his Farewell tours of the English 
provinces and last performances of cer- 
tain plays in London. 


General Manager for Sir John Hare 


THUS commenced certainly the most 
delightful of all my engagements, so 
appreciative was he. I have, however, 
written so much of and with Sir John 
Hare in his “Reminiscences” for an- 
other magazine, that I must curb a 
natural desire to write more here. I 
cannot, however, repress two passing 
memories revealing his popularity, art- 
istry, and modesty. Never shall I forget 
his consternation on escaping from some 
depressing town in the Midlands one 
Sunday morning, when a seedy-looking 
inhabitant came up to him, put out his 
hand, and said, “England is proud of 
you, Sir!” constituting himself the self- 
appointed deputy of the nation to the 
confusion of Sir John at the time, but 
his subsequent amusement. Nor was I 
less impressed by the remark made to 
me by a grateful waiter to whom I had 
given a “pass” to see Sir John in one of 
his finely-contrasted characters. Coming 
back at night, after looking long and 
furtively at the dapper little gentleman 
he had served with supper, who pre- 
sented a striking contrast to his recent 
appearance as Eccles, Goldfinch or 
Quex, the almost hypnotized waiter 
said—“ ’E do disguise ’isself, doan’t ’e?” 


The. King’s Favorite Actor 


PERHAPS, however, the two finest 
tributes paid to Sir John Hare were 
those made by a colleague of his and the 
late King Edward respectively. It was 
Mr. George Alexander who very hap- 
pily described him in a little speech be- 
fore the curtain of a theatre to which ~ 
he was coming as “not only a great | 
actor, but a great gentleman,” while © 
King Edward, when John Hare’s name 
was mentioned at a certain dinner-party, — 
said, referring to him—“My favorite — 
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actor—on and off the stage!” Nor can 
I forget His Majesty’s hearty greeting 
of Hare on the night of his last birthday 
but one at Sandringham after he had 
been playing “A Quiet Rubber”: before 
the royal family party ; and on the king 
thanking him subsequently, Sir John 
availed himself of the opportunity of 
thanking His Majesty, too, for the title 
he had just bestowed upon him. I was 
only a few yards.away, and a week later 
was an observer of the more formal 
performance of “A Pair of Spectacles” 
at Windsor Castle in honor of the 
Kaiser, whose striking personality and 
fine physique gave added grandeur to 
the scene at court, and provided a fit- 
ting contrast to the more simple and 
sympathetic surroundings of the king 
and queen at home, surrounded by their 
family, friends and retainers. 


Forbes-Robertson 


OWING to Sir John Hare’s virtual 
or provisional retirement, he recom- 
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mended my re-engagement by Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson, whom I then re- 
joined, and have always found him a 
charming and delightful gentleman and 
a great artist, perhaps prone to under- 
rate the importance of business and the 
necessity of keeping his name before the 
public. But Forbes-Robertson is one to 
whom his art is of predominant import- 
ance and to whom the English and 
American stage and playgoer inevitably 
looks to carry on the serious art of act- 
ing, to which Irving devoted his life and 
energies. And Forbes-Robertson is the 
natural and legitimate successor of Sir 
Henry Irving in all that pertains to the 
highest and best in his calling. 

As I have written another article by 
request of the Editor of the GREEN 
BOOK ALBUM on “The Real Forbes- 
Robertson,” I- must bring my present 
reminiscences to a close, having already 
exceeded my’ space and omitted a lot of 
interesting matter, which later oppor- 
tunities of leisure will no doubt permit 
me to extend and offer in book form. 




















Ilo 
Moment 


st Dramatic : 


life 


HERE, in a series of unusually interesting anecdotes, a number of our foremost actors 4 
record those moments of their lives that they will never be able to forget. a 


THE WORM AND THE ANGEL | 
By David Warfield 


HE most dramatic moment in any 
man’s life is when he proposes mar- 
riage to the woman. He always 

plays his part badly. He nearly dies 
from stage fright, and if he survives it, 
he mops the perspiration from his face, 
takes a big drink, and thanks the Lord 
that a man doesn’t have to do that more 
than once, or maybe, two or three times 
in his life. 

You see all the elements of drama are 


there. The suspense, the waiting, pos- 4 
sibly the conflict of wills, for you're 7 
terribly afraid that your will and hers © 


will clash on the question of your wor- 7 
thiness of her. The element of contrast 7 


figures, too, for you are convinced that | 
you’re a poor worm and she’s an angel, © 
and worms and angels seem to havé J 
very little in common. * 

Oh, yes, that was the most dramatic 7 
moment in my life. It is in every man’s © 
when he asks the right woman whether =~ 
she’ll marry him and waits for her slow- — 
coming answer. 
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THE MOST DRAMATIC MOMENT OF MY LIFE 


IN CRISES ONE DOES 
NOTHING 


By Nance O'Neil 


OR some inexplicable cause my most 
dramatic moments have always oc- 
curred in San Francisco. Knowing 

this some of my friends have called it 
my City of Fate. But I laugh at them, 
for I am convinced that our fates are 
made by nothing without us but by 
something within. I have the authority 
of Emerson for my belief that character 
is the only destiny and that we make 
our own fates. 

The first of my two most dramatic 
moments was when I first saw the cur- 
tain going up, from the stage. I sat on 
the stage, in the costume of a nun, my 
knees pressed against each other ; and I 
remember thinking that one of them felt 
like ice and the other felt still colder. 
If I could have run away I would have 
gone out that door and never looked at 


a stage door again. But the curtain went. 


on rolling up and up. I knew the nun 
must not watch the curtain and I looked 
away from it and out at a mass of chalky 
white faces. That mass was the audience 
and I must speak to it. Could my poor 
tongue utter a line? I didn’t believe it 
would. I tried. The sound of my voice 
doubled my fright. It was a fearsome, 
dramatic moment. 

The next occurred nearly ten years 
later. I had retired early the night be- 
fore and had slept heavily, the sense of 
relief helping me to sleep. The scen- 
ery and costumes for several plays had 
been placed in the theatre. The hard 
journey -was over. I was expecting a 
successful run in San Franctsco, was 
even dreaming of it when a tattoo on 
my door awoke me. 

I opened the door and my maid stood 
there nearly fainting. “Miss O’Neill” 
she said, “the theatre has been burned 
and all of our things with it.” 


That moment taught me that in the . 


great dramatic moments, especially 
those big with calamity, we don’t do 
anything. I just stood and stood and 
stood and lodked and. looked and looked. 
I have wondered why actresses study 
what to do in some big climactic mo- 
ment on the stage. In real life we do 


nothing. The awful thing stuns us. And 
so on the stage, if we want to convey the 
impression of life we should do nothing 
for a while. The way I received the 
news that everything I had, had been 
swept away on a wave of fire was a 
great lesson in acting to me. And it 
seemed to me not a question of my tem- 
perament, nor of any special tempera- 
ment, but a big, a nearly universal truth, 
that in crises we do nothing. 


QUIETING A PANIC 
By Blanche Bates 


HAT was the most dramatic mo- 
ment in my life—professional 
life, be it understood? The first 

time I stood on a New York stage 
after five years hard work and 
struggle and study and travel? The 
first night that my name went up 
in those magic lights that proclaim “the 
star?” The day that Mr. Belasco sent 
for me to announce his faith in my fu-- 
ture? All these were moments of suf- 
focating joy, but for drama, pure drama, 
my memory hastens back to ten minutes 
in a matinée-crowded theatre just after 
the horror of the Iroquois fire. My 
audience was tensely nervous, with that 
Iroquois horror still prominent in their 
minds, 

A lamp fell on the stage. The actual 
moment of danger passed almost un- 
heeded, with at most a gasp. The lamp 
was carried off the stage and the play 
proceeded. 

And then, came the panic. To feel 
that vast sea of women pulsating and 
surging in sheer terror, to be perfectly 
helpless to control the unknown feeling, 
that was spreading through them like 
waves of fear, accompanied by the 
saddest moaning—that was, in truth, 
standing by for a drama to be played 
out. 

After, it"seemed, an eternity, a God- 
given inspiration came and I called out 
to an electrician, to turn up all the lights, 
house and stage. That calmed them and 


‘the crisis passed, for them. But oh, our 


weak knees at that performance and for 
many other of our performances there- 
after! 





AN EARTHQUAKE UNDER 
CONTROL 


By Theodore Roberts 


PECULIARLY tense anddramatic 
moment stands out in my memory 
as my most dramatic sixty sec- 

onds. I was playing in the support 
of Jeffreys Lewis in Sacramento, Harry 
Mainhall and I were on the stage. 
The audience was intensely interested, 
when, suddenly, a rushing sound 
came through the air like an onslaught 
of breakers on the beach. 

Have you ever stood looking down on 
a crowd when a panic swept through it? 
You would never forget it. There is a 
soft murmur and a rustle at first; then 
a crash as of the falling of the 
heaviest rain; then a long moan 
of terror, and all the actor sees as he 
looks down on the audience is a mass 
of waving arms and rushing figures. 
I remember in the confused blur sing- 
ling out a woman with two children who 
was trying to climb over the orchestra 
rail and being pushed back by one of 
the musicians. The audience were rush- 


ing toward the back of the house and 


I turned to Mainhall and said: “What 
‘is it?” 

He answered in a bewildered n manner : 
“TJ don’t know.” 

I knew something had to be done, so 
I jumped down to the footlights and 
_ at the top of my voice (and I have a 
loud one) I yelled: “It’s all right, ladies 
and gentlemen! It’s all right. We have 
it under perfect control! Under perfect 
control, ladies and gentlemen, I assure 
you!” 

I heard a voice at my elbow. Harry 

‘ Mainhall was nudging me as he said: 

“Shut up, you darned fool! It’s an 
earthquake !”” 

I wheeled around and stared at him. 
He stared angrily back at me. I laughed, 
and he laughed. The crowd, turning, 
saw two actors standing on the stage 
and as they thought, laughing at them. 
Their terror became amusement, then 
shame, and they trickled back to their 
seats. The earthquake, which proved 
after all to have been only a slight and 
negligible tremor, had ceased long be- 
fore. 
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BEING JUDGED BY A 
MANAGER 


By Frances Starr 


HAVE thought hard about the most 
dramatic moment in my life and I 
have concluded that the night David 

Belasco came to see me act in “Gallops” 
proved to be that. 

He had been told that I was a “sweet, 
feminine creature” who could carry the 
illusion of Herr Von Barwig’s “My | 
leetle baby” in The Music Master. In ¥ 
the first act of “Gallops” I wore a man- 
nish riding habit, with hair drawn back 
to the hurting point, a derby hat that 
I pulled down over my ears, a boy’s 
collar and tie and of coarse riding boots. 
It seems he turned to Mr. Dean who 
was with him and said: “She isn’t the 
type of girl I want. Let us go.” 

Well, fortunately he did not go, and 
in the next act I came out in a fluffy 
dress with my hair released a few 
notches, and by the last act—in which a 
white chiffon gown helped materially— 
he was quite convinced that I was what 
he wanted and my fate was sealed. 

I gasp each time I think of that un- 
fortunate first act make-up. If he had 
ever gone out there is no telling but that 
I should still be goo-gooing in some 
little, silly, inane, ingenue rdle. 


CHRISTENING A THEATRE 
By Isabel Irving 


T THE opening of the new Majes- 
tic Theatre, in San Francisco oc- 
curred the most dramatic moment 

in my life. 

We were to have the honor of open- = 
ing this beautiful theatre with “The ~ 
Crisis,” and we were all looking for- = 
ward to it with so much pleasure. The 7 
Mayor of San Francisco was to make | 
a: speech and then introduce me and 
then I was to christen the theatre. a 

The eventful evening came. The =| 
theatre was crowded and all the women ” 
were in evening dress. It was like a 7 
night at the opera. a 

It had been arranged that after the ~ 
national anthem had been played, the ~ 
curtain was to rise on a lovely wood- a 
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land scene, and in the center of the 
stage there was to be a beautiful Cali- 
fornia redwood tree, a real tree, sur- 
rounded by great beds of real California 
poppies. 
_ Fastened to the tree, about half way 
up, there was a great bouquet of yellow 
poppies, and among the poppies a bottle 
of champagne. I had had a pretty white 
evening frock made for the occasion, 
and I was to carry a wand of flowers, 
and hidden in this wand of flowers was 
a sort of George Washington little 
hatchet, with which I was gently to 
break the neck of the bottle and say: “I 
christen thee Majestic.” Then, after the 
bottle was emptied, I was to make a nice 
little impromptu speech, which I had 
most carefully learned by heart. 

The curtain rose, and when the Mayor 
of San Francisco appeared on the stage 
he was greeted with great enthusiasm, 
both before and after his speech. Then 
he ended by saying that the theatre was 
to be opened by an American play writ- 
ten by an American author, and the 
theatre was to be christened by an 
American actress, whom he would take 
great pleasure in introducing to the 
audience. He came to the wings and 
then led me out, and I was most warm- 
ly greeted by that kind-hearted audience. 

Just as the Mayor came to lead me 
before the audience, my sister Evange- 
line, who was also playing in “The 
Crisis,” said: “Isabel, please be careful 
of your eyes when-you hit the neck of 
the bottle. Be careful of flying bits of 
glass. Shut your eyes when you break 
the neck of the bottle.” I said: “I can’t 
see to do it if I shut my eyes. I don’t 
want to make little stabs at the bottle. 
I must hit it one good smashing blow.” 

Just then the Mayor came to lead me 
before the audience. After the applause 
had ended, I looked carefully at the 
bottle of champagne, watched where I 
could aim at the fat part of the bottle, 
and said: “I christen thee Majestic,” 
and with my little flower-decked hatchet 
I aimed one good smash at the bottom 
of the bottle, with my eyes shut tight. 

There was a report like the thunder 
ofa cannon. I was drenched in cham- 
pagne. The bang of the bottle scared my 
speech away, and from that day to this 
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I have never recalled a word of that 
intended speech. I was nearly scared to 
death as I stood there with my brain 
empty ! 

The audience were still applauding 
the “christening,” and so I bowed and 
flew off the stage. “Where was your 
speech, Isabel?” said my sister. “Where, 
oh, where?” I replied. 


FACING A LONDON AUDIENCE 
By Elsie Ferguson 


HE most dramatic moment of my 
life. was when I had bluffed my 
way across the Atlantic, and facing 

one of the most exclusive audiences in 
London at one of the most exclusive 
theatres, the Playhouse, knew that I had 
to make good. 

A little while before I had run away 
from the United States and pseudo suc- 
cess to Europe and what I hoped would 
be real success. As one of the chorus 
girls in Liberty Belles I had shared with 
Pauline Chase and Augusta Glose and 
Lotta Faust the personal popularity 
that accrued from that play. People — 
were good enough to say I was not 
painful to look at, and the papers asked 
me to pose for their fashion pages and I 
was glad to earn the money and to please 
the managers with that form of adver- 
tisement. But I had now outgrowm the 
Liberty Belles stage. I wanted to do 
something worth while and I came 
across seas to seek my fortune. 

I made the rounds of the managers 
and agents’ offices and at last had the 
good fortune to meet Cyril Maude; Said 
Mr. Maude “Why did you with so little 
stage and dramatic experience come to 
England ?” 

“T answered: “Because I am tired of 
being engaged just on my reputation 
for beauty. I want to have a chance to 
show my merit, at least to test it.” 

“That's such a novel reason, young 
woman, that I will engage you and give 
you the chance.” So Mr. Maude proved 
my benefactor and so on the opening 
night of the play I knew I must justify 
his judgment in engaging the littie un- 
known from America. 

Great dramatic moments are always 





- §piritual ones. So as I stood there wait- 

ing for my cue the audience only saw 
a slim, self-conscious girl from the 
strange land, America. There were no 
outward signs of battle, of impending 
shipwreck, of tornado, of earthquake, 
of an all engulfing cataclysm. But in- 
wardly I experienced all of these the 
moment before I heard my cue. When I 
heard it and the dreaded sound of my 
own voice fell upon my ear the battle 
ceased, the shipwreck was averted, the 
earthquake ended in a final tremor. It 
was as though something had burst in 
my brain clearing away a great dark- 
-ness—the same phenomena that hap- 
pened to poor unhappy Kitty in “The 
Marriage of William Ashe.” 

But I never think of it without a 
sympathetic sinking of the heart and 
a swaying of all my inward being. It 
was indeed the supreme climax of my 
life, my greatest dramatic moment. 


SCARED TO DEATH 
By Edmund Breese 


HAT moment of my life which was 
most dramatic had no connection 
with the stage, I must be permitted 

to give my ego a little canter for exer- 
cise and say it occurred when I was 
- nearly killed a few days ago. 

I was driving an automobile near the 
aviation grounds along the treacherous 
and famous Jericho turnpike and mov- 
ing along as fast as the law would allow, 
perhaps exceeding it a little. I was talk- 
ing and failed to hear the whistle of a 
~ locomotive or its notice that I was reach- 
ing a grade crossing, until my chauffeur 
suddenly called “Stop!” Owing to the 
rushing noise made by the car I mis- 
understood, thinking he meant a faster 
car was passing, so keeping up my 
speed I pulled a little to the right of the 
road. 

Again he shouted and jumped from 
the rear seat to the running board of 
the car and threw on the handbrake. 
But'in that second I had seen and heard 


the train thundering toward the cross-- 


ing. [t was impossible to stop the car 
although I shut off my gas and jammed 
down both brakes, so I turned my car to 
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the left and came up parallel with the 
train within twelve inches of sure death. 

There are your suspense, your con- 
flict—between the engineer and myself 
—and the suspended spiritual state. 


Whew! When I have another such mo- . 


ment I wont be able to write about it. 
In my opinion the most dramatic mo- 
ment in a man’s life is when circum- 
stances conspire to scare him to death. 


CROSSING THE RUBICON 
By Julia Dean. 


HERE are two moments of my life 
which seem to me nearly equal in 
intensity. Both occurred on the day 

that I left my home in Salt Lake City to 
seek my fortune in New York. 

I was sixteen—a rather inadequate 
age for fortune seeking—and I intended 
to try to go on the stage, for which I 
was not prepared by my slight experi- 
ence in amateur theatricals. I was leav- 


ing my family from whom I had never. 


been separated and the town in which 
I had lived since I was six years old, and 
I had no conception of what was before 
me. I had a distinct sense that struggle 
lay ahead and I feared it. I had to rise 
early to catch the train. It was of the 
two or three times in my life that I had 
seen the sun rise. I remember that I 
knelt at the open window and looked 
out into the sunrise at the tops of the 
Wasatch Mountains. I spread my arms 
toward the sun and cried. I remember 
half praying: “Lord, what will become 


of me. What is waiting for me out there ~ 


in the world beyond the mountains ?” 
Outwardly that was my most dra- 
matic moment. Inwardly it occurred 


when the train crossed the line between 4 


Utah and Colorado and I knew that I 


had left the old life behind and the | 
new one was beginning. A big boulder | 
marked the boundary line. Someone 7 


had painted on one side “Utah” and — 


on the other “Colorado.” I have forgot- ~~ 


ten many of my experiences as a small 


girl in Utah, but never the sight of that 4 


boulder and never the contraction of 
the heart, causing actual physical pai, 
that I felt at the sight, 


Ten years from that time I was play- q 


y 


a 
4 


t 
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ing in New York the title réle in “The 


Little Gray Lady,” in a play by a Utah 
boy, Channing Pollock. That was better 
than I had expected when I watched the 
sunrise, and when I passed the bound- 
ary line of Utah—the Rubicon between 
my child past and woman present. 


THE SONG OF A SKIRT 
By -Kitty Cheatham 


MADE my first trip to California 
while a member of Augustine Daly’s 
Company, and during the journey 

West, I experienced a moment, which 
I think might be defined as “dramatic.” 

Before leaving New York I had 
bought me a dark blue serge suit, coat 
and skirt. It had been a proud moment 
when that purchase was made, as it 
was the first long skirt I had ever worn: 
The trip across the desert was so 
hot and dusty that I had carefully re- 
moved the beloved skirt, and had worn 
a cool gingham dress. As we came near 
San Francisco I began to make prepara- 
tions for the end of the long journey 
and for a spick and span appearance up- 
on my first arrival in San Francisco. 
My first preparation was to carefully 
take from its resting place the cherished 
skirt. I wouldn’t even trust the porter 
to dust it, and to take it to the open 
window and shake it thoroughly. Alas! 
that unhappy impulse meant a moment 
fraught with dramatic stir for me. The 
strong wind removed in a moment my 
beloved skirt, and I am sure that some 
Indian squaw’s heart was gladdened by 
the sight of this strange new garment 
coming her way. I will never forget 
Augustine Daly’s expression as I opened 
the door and rushed into his private car 
with the exclamation: “Oh, Mr. Daly, 
I have lost my new dress!” 


AT THE ALTAR 
By Catherine Countiss 


LL the suspense, the conflict and in- 
A tensity of emotions that make up a 
greatest dramatic moment I felt 
while I waited for my new. husband at 
the altar. ee 
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You see, if one judged by appear- 
ances, I was deserted. We had spoken 
our vows and the minister had uttered 


‘the irrevocable words and turned to me 


to express his good wishes when my 
brand new husband, E. D. Price, whis- 
pered to me: “Excuse me a moment, 
dear” and rushed out of the room. That 
was a very strange act and I stood star- 
ing after him and listening to what the 
people about me were saying. The min- 
utes dragged on. It seemed to me that I 
had stood there an hour turning cold, 
then warm, fearful then indignant, when 
back slipped this bridegroom of mine, 
smiling and apologetic. 

“Forgive me for keeping you waiting, 
dear,” he said, “But I am so grateful to 
this dear old man for marrying us so 
nicely, that I went out to have a bill 
changed so that I could give him twice 
as much as I had at first intended.” 


THE UNDERSTUDY IS CALLED 
UPON 


By Aphie (Mrs. Louis) James 


HAT was to me the most dra- 

matic moment of my life was 

when I was called upon to play 
Miss Clara Morris’s part, the Nun, in 
the star cast revival of. “The Two 
Orphans.” It was an intense, dra- 
matic experience to be called upon 
at an hour’s notice to step into the place 
of one of the greatest actresses of the 
English speaking stage and among a 
company of players, each of whom had 
made history in the dramatic profession. 
It brought me the thrill of my life. I was 
surrounded by Grace George, Elita 
Proctor Otis, my beloved late husband — 
Louis James, Nance O’Neil, Mrs. Le 
Moyne, Sarah Truax, J. E. Dodson, 
Jameson Lee Finney, William Beach 
and Bijou Fernandez. And the fact that 
that vast audience in Boston, that had 
not been informed of the change in the 
cast, gave to me at the end of the scene 
the same wonderful ovation that Miss 
Morris had: received, thinking they were 
giving their applause to that splendid 
veteran, delighted me while it proved 
how completely personal identity can be 
sunk in a stage part. 
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Wilson to-day,” said Dick Hunting, 

bookkeeper of the Empire Hotel in 
the little city of Pearyville, to Jack 
Bowes, head clerk. Jack nodded and 
Dick continued. “I want to meet her: 
got an idea.” 

“What!” The immaculately dressed 
Bowes was startled for an instant, then 
recovered and added with a grin—“Huh, 
so you’re coming out of your shell, eh? 
For a modest, retiring chap who for 
two years has refused steadily even to 
say “good-morning’ to an actress, you’re 
doing well to begin by wanting to meet 
the-star of the company. Have you seen 
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"WHEN THE 
ILL WINDS BLOW 
@by PHILIPR.KELIARS | 


A COMPLETE SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 
SAW you talking with Miss Edith 


her act in that fool ‘Daisy Ann’? She’s 
a pippin.” 

“No, I haven’t seen her yet,” replied 
Hunting. “Tl go to see the play to- 
night and tomorrow I want to meet 
her—or after the show to-night.” 

Hunting spoke in a matter-of-fact 
manner. 

“Well,” exclaimed Bowes, “I’m inter- | 
ested. What’s caused this sudden change ‘a 


of front? Going to start blowing in your “| 


money on wine suppers for chorus girls 
and such? I don’t think Miss Wilson is 
that kind.” 

“I’ve got an idea, I told you, and it 7 
may mean alot to us both.” ‘ 
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“Tell it.” 

“Not yet,’ Hunting shook his head. 
“Tisn’t ready to be sprung. Can you fix 
it for me to meet Miss Wilson? I can 
get the manager to do it, but I’d rather 
not be under obligations to him.” 

Bowes promised, but being consumed 
with curiosity, persisted in asking an 
explanation until Dick finally told him 
to “shut up.” 

Hunting was a native of Pearyville 
who apparently had never evinced a de- 
sire to leave home even for short trips, 
and whose sole ambition, so far as his 
friends could determine, was to become 
bookkeeper in the bank. Aside from be- 
ing a dyed-in-the-wool baseball fan he 
had no extravagant tastes and every 
month, as regularly as pay-day rolled 
around, he banked half his salary, mak- 
ing the other half pay all his expenses. 
Four times a year he went to the theatre, 
selecting the very best of: the. season’s 
attractions. Pearyville, being on the 
beaten track of the troupes to and from 
the east, got most of the best theatrical 
things in addition to all of the worst. 

Bowes went to the theatre twice a 
week, sometimes oftener. He had been 
born on a neighboring farm, which he 
had inherited from his father. He did 
not work it because he said he wanted 
to keep in touch with the world and he 
knew of no better way to do this than to 
be the head clerk in the Empire, act- 
ing as manager most of the year. His 
salary being insufficient to meet all his 
current obligations, he made up the def- 
icit from the rent money of the farm. 

The two men, widely variant in char- 
acter, were firm friends and had been 
for years, especially since both had be- 
gun work in the Empire. 

“Oh well, if you wont, you wont,” 
Jack finally exclaimed when Dick main- 
tained a steady silence in the face of his 
questions. “But I warn you not to be 
the little moth about the candle flame. 
When I first saw Miss Wilson and no- 
ticed her nose tipped up just enough to 
brand her a flirt, I didn’t take much 
stock in her. But I was surprised when 
I saw her act that night. She’s a wonder, 
and underrated by the managers, or 
she’d be a star near the top of the list. 
She wasn’t disappointing when I met 


her either, and—well, just remember my © 
warning and look out for the pretty wo- 
man with a nose that tips a little.” 

When the actress appeared several 
hours later, Jack watched Dick out of 
the corner of his eye as he talked with 
her. But the bookkeeper merely glanced 
up and then returned tothe long rows 
of figures he had been working over for 
some time. Jack decided that it wasn’t 
the personality of the actress in which 
Dick was interested, or that his friend 
was a diplomat in concealing his real 
feelings. 

When the two men took their seats 
in the theatre that night in the fourth - 
row from the stage, Jack-had not suc- 
ceeded in eliciting,any more information 
from his friend. Through the entire first 
act, Dick watched the play closely and 
Miss Wilson intently without speaking. 
He might have been an old dramatic 
critic who had found something to lift 
him partly out of his feeling of boredom, 
to judge by his appearance. When the 
curtain was rung down he said with a 
prefatory grunt: 

“Huh, she’s all right, but it isn’t much 
of a play, is it?” Jack shook his head. 
“Not much scenery nor. expensive, and 
only a few people.” Jack waited, feeling 
that the disclosure was near at hand. 
Dick went on. “I wonder if Murphy ~ 
was stringing me.” 

Murphy was the manager of the 
“Daisy Ann” company. Jack inquired: 

“What about?” 

“Why he told me last night that this 
show had cleaned up one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in two years. What do you 
think of that?” 

“That’s some money.” 

“He said it cost only twenty-six 
hundred dollars to put it on,” Dick con- 
tinued. “Lots of people are making scads 
of money producing plays—more than 
the actors. That’s the end to play.” 

“What’s the matter with you, Dick?” 

“Nothing,” the bookkeeper replied 
dispassionately. “We're just going into 
the theatrical business, as producers, you 
and I. I’ve got sixteen hundred dollars 
saved up, and you can easily raise that 
much. That will start us.” 

“But,” Jack gasped, “we don’t know 
anything about. it,” 
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“We'll learn then.” - 

Dick’s manner of quiet confidence and 
assurance left no room for doubt in 
Jack’s mind and he obediently followed 
the lead. 

“Where’ll we get the play?” 

“Write it,” Dick replied quickly, “and 

save paying royalties. We can write as 
good a thing as this. I’ve been thinking 
_ about this proposition for some time. I 
- understand that Miss Wilson’s contract 
with Murphy expires at the end of this 
season—two weeks from now, and that 
he’s not going to stay in the game, and 
that she hasn’t booked with any other 
_manager. He’s been paying her two-fifty 
a week. She’s his whole show and worth 
five hundred, but none of the bigger 
producers thinks so. She’d be the very 
_one for our star. That’s what I wanted 
to see her about.” 

“Whew,” Jack whistled, “‘you’ve been 
doing considerable detective work, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yep,” Dick replied confidently, “the 
whole thing has been worked out. We 
write the play this summer, begin re- 
hearsing in August and be ready to start 
out the first of September. I’ll look after 
the business details and you will take 
care of the showy spots—you’re better 
at that than I am.” 

They talked very little through the 
rest of the play, each being occupied 
with his own thoughts. Bowes was so 
_ impressed with Dick’s confidence that 
he could summon no objections to the 
venture. Dick was watching everything 
that happened on the stage and was 
wondering what was happening behind 
the scenes. He was desperately strug- 
gling to master the technique of the 
drama in one evening, though he did not 
realize this was his object. 

They waited at the stage door for 
Miss Wilson and her understudy and 
friend, Eleanor Norton, and the four 
presently were seated around a small 
corner in the one private dining-room 
in the Empire Hotel. 

Miss Wilson looked at Dick with an 
amused smile. He seemed extremely 
youthful, his appearance denying his 
thirty years by eight or ten summers. 
The actress wondered vaguely what 
would be the result of the little party. 


She would be in Pearyville only two 
days more but the place had already 
palled and she longed for something to 
break the monotony. Perhaps Dick, she 
thought, might prove a new sort of 
Johnny and be amusing. She knew who 
he was and knowing this she did not as- 
sociate him with the idea of a “theatrical 
angel.” 

Dick was quiet for some time, letting 
the other three talk while he listened, 
watching Miss Wilson intently until she 
began to feel uncomfortable under his 
steady gaze. Presently he began, and 
having started, spoke rapidly and te the 

oint. : 

“Miss Wilson, this is both a pleasure 
and a business party.” 

She brightened and her folerant look 
gave place to one of expectancy. 

“T understand the ‘Daisy Ann’ com- 
pany closes in two weeks, and that you 
will be free then.” 

“Yes,” she nodded slightly, “I haven’t 
decided what I shall do. Perhaps I shall 
accept a New York position, or I may 
decide to stay on the road another sea- 
son.” 

“Mr. Bowes”—Dick spoke slowly,— 
“and I are planning to produce a play 
next season and we want you for the 
leading part.” 

The actress’ eyes flashed a knowing 
look at Miss Norton, then her gaze re- 
turned to Dick and she watched him as 
a cat might watch a mouse. 

“What kind of a play is it?” 

“Tt isn’t written: yet,” Dick replied, 
“but it will give you plenty of opportu- 
nity to act, and it’s a cinch it will be bet- 
ter than ‘Daisy Ann.’ We will want to 
start rehearsals in August, about the 
Ist, and be ready to start the season 
the first week in September. We'll 
work west to Chicago and then back, 
and will probably get into New York in 
the spring. Does it sound good to you?” 

Miss- Wilson’s eyes sparkled when 
Dick mentioned New York. 

“Tt sounds good,” she replied softly, 
“if you have enough money to assure 
me a season’s work—or a season’s sal- 
ary if the play doesn’t go.” Her voice 
was soft despite the hardness of the 
words. : 

“Oh yes,” Dick replied confidently, © 
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“that part will be easy. I have some 
money and Mr. Bowes owns consider- 
able valuable property. He just works in 
the Empire for the fun of it.” Dick 
laughed boyishly. “Now we’re going 
out to make some money and have some 
fun too.” He did not notice Edith’s com- 
miserating smile. “We can guarantee 
you. a season’s salary at two hundred 
and fifty a week.” 

“Five hundred, you mean.” Miss Wil- 
son’s eyes snapped. “You wouldn’t want 
me to work for less than I have been 
making, would you?” 

“That’s two-fifty,” Dick replied calm- 
ly. “You started with Murphy at one 
hundred and twenty-five two years ago, 
which was fifty more than you’d been 
making for two years.” Edith showed 
momentary surprise. “But we are will- 
ing to give you a raise, and we'll make 
it three hundred.” 

“And pay during rehearsals ?” 

“Ts that customary ?” 

“Certainly, with high-priced artists,” 
she replied unblushingly. 

“All right then. Now that’s all set- 
tled.” Whereupon Dick immediately 
‘dropped business and began to talk to 
the woman and not the actress. Several 
times she tried to bring him back to the 
business topic, but he refused to follow 
her skillful leadings. Finally she desisted 
and turned upon Dick the full battery 
of her natural and acquired charms; 
before the little party was over Dick was 
her captive. 

In a charming, confidential manner, 
she gave him a peep into her secret 
thoughts, her hopes and ambitions, her 
struggles and disappointments. That 
some of the items were borrowed from 
the life stories of her friends and ac- 
quaintances did not prevent them from 
being real to Dick and-she became so 
interested in the task of impressing him 
that the actress’ art almost made her 
think they were her own experiences. 
When he bade her good-night, with a 
lingering handclasp, he said softly, 

“I—I hope our venture will be a suc- 
cess—for your sake.” 

_ _ Her reply was a slight pressure of his 

hand, so slight that he would not have 
noticed it at all if he had not been under 
the spell of her charms. 


What started out as a mere money- 
making business proposition quickly 
changed for Dick to a labor .of love. 
He saw Edith as much as possible dur- 
ing the remainder of her stay in Peary- 
ville, and wrote to her every day after 
her departure. Most of the letters were 
full of the play, but between the lines 
was’ a strain of intimacy that mere 
business. relations did not demand. 
Her replies were decorous, often stupid- 
ly matter-of-fact, but an occasional 
sentence added at the end, or in a post- 
script, was encouraging enough to keep 
Dick’s ardor aflame. 

He hid his feelings from Jack very 
effectually. Outwardly he was still the. 
same hard-headed business man with a 
boyish face. They found the task of writ- 
ing a play not as easy as they had ex- 
pected, but finally they got started and 
began to build up a story based on some 
of the funny incidents they had noticed 
in the hotel office, naturally deciding 
that the name should be “In a Country 
Hotel.” They wrote whatever came into 
their minds, and three weeks later they 
proudly looked at each ,other and ad- 
mitted that it was finished. 

“Now we must get some one who 
knows something about plays and the 
inside of a theatre,” said Dick. “It reads 
great.” 

That night a traveling salesman for 
a Chicago grocery house, entered. the 
hotel office. They both knew him. 

“Mr Brownell,” said Dick when the 
two got him into a corner, “we’ve writ- 
ten a play and we want to put it on the 
stage. Do you know anything about that 
sort of thing?” 

“You bet I do,” responded Brownell. 
“First you’ve got to get time, sign up 
with the owners or managers of theatres 
in the cities where you want to go. Bet- 
ter begin right here at home.” 

Next. day Dick and Jack called upon 
Manager Downing of the Shakespeare 
Theatre and announced that they wanted 
the theatre for three days. beginning 
August 15th. When the manager learned 
why he laughed and promptly refused. 

“I don’t want you boys to lose all 
your money.” 

When they offered to pay fifty per 
cent of the receipts, he still shook his 
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head, finally saying with the expectation 
that it would settle the matter: 

“Nothing doing on the percentage ba- 
sis. I don’t want to see you go into debt 
any more than necessary, but I'll let you 
have the theatre for a week and you can 
have all you take in over $1,000.” 

The promptness with which they: ac- 
cepted startled Downing, but he 
couldn’t go back on his offer and the 
contract was signed. Then Brownell told 
them to get a good actor from New York 
to go over their play and act as stage 
manager. The next day in her letter to 
Dick Miss Wilson mentioned that Char- 
_ ley Hayden, a New York actor of some 
Teputation, wanted to get out of the city 
for a season, and urged that he be se- 

cured as stage manager. 

' The telegraph was put to use and that 
night Hayden was on the train bound 
for Pearyville. The next morning at 
eleven o’clock he sat down in Jack’s 
room to listen to Dick read the play. 
At four o'clock in the afternoon the 
reading was still in progress. Hayden 
stopped Dick: 

“Tt would take ten hours to play that 
as you've written it..There’s some good 
stuff in it though, and maybe I can cut 
it down and lick it into shape in time.” 

The following week Hayden was the 
busy man of the three. When he grew 
weary blue-penciling the precious lines 
that Dick and Jack had spent so many 
hours over, he sought for players for 
the cast. He was pleased when Miss Wil- 
son arrived at the end of the week. So 
was Dick, and his joy was exuberant 
when she permitted him to hold her 
hand for ten seconds. 

“How is it?” Edith inquired anx- 
iously when she and Hayden were alone. 

“Not bad at all, now,” the actor re- 
plied hopefully. “It has a chance. There’s 
lots of good stuff in it. But gee, you 
should have read the first draft.” 

“Well,” she sighed, “if we can only 
make it hold out until we get into New 
York—it and their money. Charley, I’m 
just crazy to have a chance there. I know 
. I can act as well as lots of others who’vé 
got big reputations.” - 

“T know it too,” he replied tenderly, 
“but don’t think you can make ’em in 
“New York believe it in a night. And 
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don’t think it’s all honey aftér you do 
get there. How much money have these. 
two fools got?” 

“Sh,” she laughed, “you mustn’t talk 
that way about my angels. I-don’t think 
they have much, but Bowes owns a lot 
of property and I made ’em sign an iron- 
clad contract to pay me my salary for 
forty-five weeks this season, no matter 
whether I play or not.” 

“So did I,” Hayden laughed. 

With Dick, however, Edith was al- 
luring, trustful and coy by turns. With 
the consummate art of an adept flirt she 
toyed with him until the bookkeeper— 
he still retained his position—was ready 
to fall at her feet. 

“You never can tell,” she confided to 
Hayden after he had chided her for flirt- | 
ing with Dick, “where the lightning will 7 


strike. Dick may be a great producer ~~ 


next year—and—well I wouldn’t lose 
anything then by being his friend now, 
would I?” 

Both Hayden and Edith worked hard 
with the play. No matter how little re- 
gard they might have for the “angels’” 
bank accounts they couldn’t afford to be 
associated with a rank failure. Under 
Hayden’s tutelage Dick and Jack 
learned much about the theatrical busi- 
ness they had never dreamed of before. 
He persuaded them to employ a skill- 
ful booking man who could also act as 
advance agent and secure time in good 
theatres in other cities should the play 
survive the first week in Pearyville. He 
eut out a dozen characters, in order to ~ 
save expenses, and at the same time im- ~ 
prove the action of the play. q 

When the eventful first night arrived © 


Hunting and Bowes were too excited | 


to realize that the play had scored a hit. 


The following day when they read the 7 


fulsome notices in the morning papers, ~ 
which Hayden had thoughtfully written ~ 
out before the performance and handed © 
to the editors, it dawned upon them. ~ 
Their receipts for the week were nearly © 
six thousand dollars. They had made = 
back the money it had cost to produce 7 
the play. 4 

“All above expenses from now-on will ~ 
be velvet,” said Edith with a smile.as © 
she congratulated Dick. “I’m so eet 4 
for your. sake, Dick.” 4 
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- The path of “In a Country Hotel” 
was, strewn with roses for months. As 
the money poured steadily in, however, 
Edith became more and more dictator- 
ial, and seemed to grow farther and 
farther away from Dick. Success did 
not bring the joy to him he had thought 
it would. She was curt at times, at times 
she snubbed him openly, and she never 
attempted to conceal her contempt for 
his dog-like devotion. Her manner be- 
_ came almost unbearable when it became 
certain that they could not get into New 
York. 

Dick vainly wondering what he had 
done to make Edith change so complete- 
ly, sought solace in the business details 
of the company. At the end of the third 
month he raised Edith’s salary to four 
hundred dollars. She accepted it without 
thanking him. Her attitude was that she 
was entitled to it and more and that he 
did not deserve thanks. Three months 
later another hundred dollars was add- 
ed to her weekly salary. But still there 
was no change in her attitude. By that 
time she scarcely spoke to him. 

“What’s the use,” she replied when 
Hayden protested one day against the 
way she treated Dick, “he'll eat out of 
my hand anyway, so why should I bore 
myself by being nice to him. Besides he 
knows he must have me in his company.” 

The season neared the close with the 
profits from the play in excess of twenty- 
thousand dollars. Bowes was jubilant. 
He had thoroughly enjoyed the year. 
Dick was pleased at the success of the 
venture, but far from happy. Edith in 
the last week was kinder to him, but 
he saw that it was only because the time 


was approaching for the making of con-— 


tracts for the next season, and this 
thought made him more unhappy. The 
contracts were signed for the following 
season in April while the company was 
in Chicago, preparing for a final ten 
weeks’ dash through the Middle West. 
Edith insisted upon having seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week. Jack was 
doubtful, but Dick won him over. 

A streak of bad luck followed. The 
weather was against them. Their towns 
were supported by the farmers, and the 
crops that year had been poor ; the result 
was that the town people had little extra 
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money for luxuries such as the theatre. 
The business was poor, and the surplus 
in the treasury began to disappear rap- 
idly. It had disappeared entirely when 
they reached a little city in Minnesota 
in the second week in June, with only 
one more week of one-night stands to 
play. 

Through those ten weeks Edith had 
been undergoing a gradual change. 
Dick’s cheerful hopefulness and good 
nature, in the face of financial reverses 
and her own scornful treatment, had re- 
vived the tenderness with which she had 
begun to regard him in the previous 
summer, a feeling she had promptly 
tried to repress the moment she learned 
it was getting away from her. 

After that performance, before a 
house which had not been large enough 
to give them money to get to the next 
town, Edith, passing Hayden’s dressing 
room on her way out, saw Dick seated 
alone, his arms on the little shelf that 
was used for a dressing table, his face 
resting upon them. She had never seen 
Dick look pathetic or discouraged and 
now something tugged at her heart. She 
paused, watched him a moment, and 
then stepped in, silently closing the door. 
He looked up slowly when she touched 
him softly on the shoulder, smiled when 
he saw who it was, and bravely tried to 
hide his look of sorrowful discourage- 
ment. 

“There, Dick, brace up,” she spoke 
cheerily. “We'll get out of this bad 
streak ‘pretty soon and then the money 
will start coming in again. Besides 
there’s next season, you know.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” he replied, “there’s 
next season, you know.” 

She looked at the figures on the shelf, 
where he had been taking stock of their 
resources. One item among the “assets” 
caught her eye. It was “one pearl stick- 
pin—possibly $4.” Dick was not aware 
of her scrutiny, and she quickly glanced 
at the foot of the column. The debts ex- 
ceeded the assets by nearly five hundred 
dollars. 

“Why, Dick,” she exclaimed, “do you 
mean to say we are that bad off.” She 
pointed at the figures. “Why—why I 
hadn’t any idea it was so bad.” 

He grabbed the paper and crumpled 
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it in his hands. “Oh, I was just having 
a little fun,” he laughed. “We're all 
right now. You run along home; I think 
-you'll find- Jack somewhere in front.” 
>. “You never take me home now,” she 
said softly. 

~~ “No,” his laugh was forced, “I’m so 
busy you know, that I’m poor company.” 
~ “You've avoided me lately, Dick.” 

“T thought you wanted me to.” 

“Let me see that,” she took the 
crumpled paper from his unresisting 
fingers; smoothed it out and looked over 
it-carefully. Then she ran a pencil mark 
through the $500 item in the debits listed 
as salary due her that night for the 
‘week. “There,” she said emphatically, 
“that will let you get out of here and 

et-us home. I can wait.” 

“But Edith,” he began to protest. 

“But nothing,” she retorted. “That is 
the way it will be, because that is the 
way I want it.” 

“You do seem to have your way pretty 
* much of the time,” he grinned. 

“Not always,” her voice dropped to 
almost a whisper. “I’ve been treating 
you like a dog for six months, Dick, and 
-—and I haven’t wanted to at all.” 

He arose in surprise. 

“No, I haven’t,” she repeated. “I just 
got so puffed up with pride and conceit 
that I didn’t have sense enough to let 
my honest convictions talk to me. I 
didn’t know, until we began to have this 
hard luck, how much I owed to you and 
—oh, why don’t you help, you stupid!” 
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Dick responded to the Macedonian — 
cry with alacrity. They were two happy ~ 
children when they left the theatre,"hand 
in hand, a little later, and announced 
to the astonished Bowes and Hayden 
that they were going-to get married that 
night if they could scare up a preacher. 

The bad theatrical luck didn’t mend 
that season, nor the next. They closed 
three thousand dollars in the holée, Jack 
mortgagec his farm to try it again next 
year with a different play—and lost it. 

When, at the end of five years, Dick 7 
did “land a winner,”—a road play that 4 
had been a partial failure, which he ~ 
had bought for a song and doctored up 
for Edith, and taken to New York with 
her in the stellar r6le—she was the hap- 
piest actress in the world. 

The first night was a success, the sec- = 
ond week was a triumph, the third week > 
made it certain that “When Ill Winds © 
Blow” would be good for a year in the © 
metropolis, 4 

Now, when Richard J. Hunting, ex- ~ 
traordinarily successful theatrical pro- 
ducer, is alone with his talented wife ~ 
in their little suburban home, talking ~ 
over the prospects of the next season 
for his eighteen different companies, 
he pats her head and confesses to her 
artlessly : 

“Edith, it was a good thing for me 
that my first venture was what the world 
calls a failure.” 

“And a better thing for me,” she re- 
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By EMHolland = * 


E.M. HOLLAND is perhaps the foremost character actor, not a star, on the American 
stage. He is at present associated with The New Theatre Company. 


HE moment any one speaks to 
me of the art of acting, he in- 
variably wants my opinion on 
the stage of yesterday and to-day. 
The stage of yesterday compares 
with the stage of to-day just as the 
music of yesterday compares with 


Wagner, or the pictures of Raphael 
compare with Millet. 
It is “different times, 
manners.” : 
We try to graft stage traditions 
upon the modern play. Those that 
conform to modern ideas of art in life, 


different 
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live again; the others die and drop 
off into oblivion. 

I am not one who believes that the 
palmy days of the stage are wholly 
in the past. The palmy days are now; 
every day in the future will continue 
to grow palms, and the public will 
Strew them before the feet of the real 
actors, entwine them about the real 


play. 
& 


There can be no change in art as 
far as reality and truth are con- 
cerned, but here’s the rub: Truth and 
reality change just as everything else 
changes in this world. What we call 
' truth to-day may be considered soph- 
istry to-morrow. There are some 
verities which have reached the pin- 
nacle of immortality, but what we re- 
gard as truthful pictures of life to- 
day are certainly very different from 
those which depict the lives of the 
ancient Romans, for example. 

Just now we are making a fetish of 

personality. Like the “my tempera- 
ment” which the erratic lady in the 
“Blue Mouse” uses as an excuse for 
all sorts of peccadilloes, personality 
is the explanation of the unthinking 
for all success in life. Not only do we 
speak of the personality. of the actor 
but we also refer to the personality 
of the man who sells shoes. I have 
even heard of a clever gentleman who 
had the personality that could sell 
pieces of blue sky. 
_. We do not look for those sterling 
attributes and talents which rightly 
used must spell success. We simply 
exclaim, “With his personality, he 
could not help bui succeed.” 


} 


- After forty years as a character ac- 
tor, I must confess that I pin my 
hopes upon knowledge more than on 
personality as a prime factor in suc- 
“cess upon the stage..One may tire of 
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personality, for of necessity it must 
be always the same, but the actor 
who. “knows, and knows that he 
knows” will present a variety as 
great as that attributed to the ser- 
pent of Old Nile by the dramatist of 
all times. 

This specific knowledge must be 
acquired by the player—whether he 
be a good actor, a fine actor, or an 
actor of personality—if he would suc- 
ceed in his chosen art. Neither John 
Drew nor Frank Daniels would have 
become rich and respected if they had 
nothing but the personality, which is 
always spoken of as the reason of 
their deserved popularity. 

I imbibed from my father, George ~ 
Holland, one of the best-known com- ~~ 
edians of his time, the idea that ~— 
whatever the personality, tempera- 
ment or talent of the man, before he 
became an actor, he must be taught 
the technique of the art. 

It is well known that the Hollands 
are a family of actors, and even as 
late as in my own time, the sons were 
expected to follow the profession of 
their fathers. Nowadays the son of an 
actor becomes a lawyer, a sailor, or 
perhaps a broker, and the brokers’ 
sons in turn become actors. But this 
has only come about since acting and 
the actor have become respectable. 


sg 


My father expected that his boys 
would be actors and he carefully 
taught us the art as he knew it, and 
although he never told me in so many 
words, yet I was brought up in the 
belief that dramatic interpretation ~ 
was as difficult technically, as musi- % 
cal interpretation. It may be some- © 
what of an old-fashioned idea, but I ~ 
am of the opinion that the actor does ~ 
not create but interprets, and the ~ 


good actor develops the personality ~ 


of the character instead of his own © 
personality. . 7 





PERSONALITY vs TECHNIQUE 


The effective actor gets as close to 
the author’s expressed idea as he can, 
for one must remember that the au- 
thor does not always “get his idea 
over,” as we say in the vernacular, 
any more than the actor; and I some- 
times think that this is the reason 
that so many plays fail. In the long 
rehearsals, the author, the manager 
and the actor—who must perforce be 
people of imagination—come to see 
things that are not in the play at all. 
Consequently, when a first night au- 
dience that is not in any way fami- 
liar with the idea underlying the 
play, files out of the auditorium with 
“thumbs pointing down,” it is more 
often. because the author has not been 
able to make them see his theme as 
he sees it, than that it has been in- 
adequately interpreted. 


+ 


There are fashions in acting just 
the same as there are fashions in ev- 
erything else, and the actor as he 
grows older, must keep up with the 
times or he is out of it altogether. 

In the forty years that I have been 
on the stage, I have always tried to 
keep up with the best modern ideas, 
without losing wholly my traditional 
fame. I believe most thoroughly in 
the stage manager, but he should be, 
as a rule, a man who is thoroughly 
grounded in the technique of acting. 
Such a manager, for example, was 
Henry Irving. 

Indeed, the actor managers have 
done much not only for the art of 
acting, but the art of the drama as 
well. They have not been wholly im- 
bued with the idea of the drama as a 
commercial venture. But even these 
men should at times have some one 
correct the faults that will accrue in 
the work of any one who works much 
along the same line. Little manner- 
isms are apt to grow into absolute 
faults, and often in the actor of per- 
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sonality, the commercial manager 
will commend and emphasize these 
mannerisms. 

} 


I think every actor in the country 
hailed with delight the formation of 
The New Theatre Company. Here for 
the first time in America is a concert- 
ed effort by men of money to put the 
drama on the same footing that grand 
opera holds in this country. A stock 
company of good actors, to play the 
best drama in the best possible way 
they know how, is surely a step in 
the right direction. 

I have been over forty years onthe 
stage, thirteen years of which were 
passed as a member of Daly’s stock 
company, and personally the stock ~ 
idea appeals to me. I like to play 
with the same people season after 
season. One grows used to the man- 
ners and methods of one’s confréres 
and they grow used to one’s own as 
well, Although I knew few of the 
ladies and gentlemen in The New 
Theatre Company when I joined it 
and with the exception of Ferdinand 
Gottschalk had never played with 
any of them, yet they now seem to 
me to be old friends and I shall be 
glad to keep on playing with them 
during the coming season. And it will 
be much easjer as well, as during the 
first season the members of the com- 
pany had to adjust themselves. We 
were all actors who had been used to 
big parts and it was not always easy 
to play a small part with a proper ap- 
preciation of its value in the picture. 


% 


' However, the scheme worked out 
better than one would have thought 

possible with so many stars in the 
company. Perhaps, however, this is 
just the reason that it worked so well. 
Having been used to the best parts, 
and knowing how ofttimes a small 
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part is ruined by slovenly acting, it 
looked as though every one tried to 
do the best he could with whatever 
was assigned him, Consequently some 
effects were obtained even in the first 
season by The New Theatre Com- 
pany which were immeasurably better 
than had ever been seen upon the 
American stage. I look to see the 
time come when to be a member of 
The New Theatre Company will be 
the height of the ambition of every 
young actor. 

One of the questions that is often 
asked me when I grow reminiscent, 
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is, what character of the inany I have 
played, I like the best, and I believe 
that I can say without any reserva- 
tion, that I enjoyed playing Colonel 
Carter more than any other réle of 
my career, 

I have been a great detective, a 
great churchman, and a -successful 
lawyer, but I think I would rather 
be a southern gentleman, if that gen- 
tleman had all the lovable qualities 
and sterling worth of Colonel Carter. 


Seoeiaead | 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, ‘author of “The School for Scan- = 
dal” and “The Rivals” was a wit even in boyhood. When he was still in the © 
parental nest, his father lamented the fact that the family name was not ~ 
O’Sheridan, thus giving them reason to claim descent from the ancient Hi- ~ 


bernian kings. 


“It is a pity,” Richard spoke up, “for we have plenty of right to the ‘O,’. : 


father. Do we riot “owe” everybody ?” 











EVERYONE who goes to the theatre is a dramatic critic—for himself. This article 
records the amusing aspect of this generality of criticism. 


N a little out-of-the-way restaurant 

in St. Louis, there is a waiter who 

may be characterized as the most 
unique individual in America. He is a 
waiter, nothing more; he has been a 
waiter since he graduated from the *bus 
school; his father was a waiter before 
him. He is not even an extraordinary 


waiter, despite his inherited training. 
Once in a while he drops a tray ; once in 
a while he spills a plate of consommé 
Anglaise down a diner’s collar ; once in a 
while he is actually satisfied with the tip 
that has been given him; and once in a 
while he gets “sassy.” So, you will see, 
he is just a plain, every day, garden 
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waiter, no better, no worse than the ma- 
jority of his fellow servitors. Then, say 
you, why is he remarkable? I will tell 
you: He is the only man in the United 
States of America who does not believe 
he is a dramatic critic! 

From the cash girls at Jordan Marsh’s 
on the East, to the chambermaids at the 
St. Francis on the West, from the rib- 
bon clerks at Marshall Field’s on the 
North to the copy boys in the Picayune 
office on the South, there stretches a 
cocksure, all-embracing academy of dra- 
matic critics. Of eighty-seven million 
souls, the St. Louis waiter is the only 
individual in the land who boastingly 
confesses that he does not know the 
three dramatic unities from the three in- 
gredients of a Martini cocktail, that he 
cannot tell you why “The Lion and the 
Mouse” is illogical, and that he has not 
the slightest idea why “Mid-Channel” 
would have been a better play had 
Pinero given it a happier ending. You 
must agree with me, accordingly, when 
I bestow on my friend, the waiter, the 
individualistic American laurel wreath. 


A Tidal Wave of Dramatic Criticism 


WITH the tidal wave of playwriting 
that has swept across the country in the 
last two years, there has come a second 
tidal wave of dramatic criticism. Every- 
body is writing plays and everybody’s 
brother and sister and servant girl is 
criticizing plays. About two hundred 
and fifty men are being paid for their 
work and the rest, 86,999,750, are doing 
it for nothing. Sewell Collins said some 
time ago that if you turned to the man 
sitting next to you in a street car and 
suddenly asked him how his play. was 
getting along, he would answer, “Pretty 
well.” To-day, you may ask the man sit- 
ting next to you anywhere, any time, 
what he thinks of last evening’s play 
and he will express an opinion that 
“‘while it evidenced a certain subtlety in 
conception, it was somewhat faulty in 
the matter of construction”—or some- 
thing like it. In the good old days of 
three or four years ago, if you asked a 
man what he thought of a certain play, 
he would reply simply either “T liked it” 
or “I didn’t like it.” But if you ask an 
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individual for his opinion at the present 
writing, he will scorn the superficial, in- 
sufficient comment of his brother of 
several years back and will seek to en- 
lighten you with a more or less scholarly 
analysis of the presentation’s merits and 
demerits. 


A Critic Confounded 


TO TEST this belief as to the pres- 
ent universality of dramatic criticism, a 
metropolitan professional critic, one off 
night not long ago, decided to go to one 
barber shop, one restaurant, one taxi- 
cab stand and one cigar store, chosen at 
random out of the classified telephone 
directory, and to learn for himself in a 
concrete manner, in the course of his 
purchases, whether his belief was or was 
not well grounded. While being shaved, 
he casually asked the barber what play 
he had last seen. “Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine,” replied the razor artist. “What did 
you think of it?” questioned the man in 
the chair. “I believe,” answered the bar- 
ber, “that it would have been a much 
better play if the man who wrote it had 
constructed it in four acts instead of 
dividing the third act into two sections. 
I think, also, that there should be more 
comedy in the last scene and that the 
time that elapses between ‘the acts ought 
to be more plainly brought out in the 
play.” In the restaurant, the check boy 
who took the critic’s hat and walking 
stick, answering an apparently off-hand 
question, told the critic that the trouble 
with “Seven Days,” which he had seen 
at a Saturday matinée the week before, 
was “the too quick way that the third. 
act ended and the long time that the play 
took to get started.” The taxicab driver 
had seen “A Fool There Was” at the 
City Theatre, in Fourteenth street, and 
bemoaned the fact that “there wasn’t 
enough comedy in the last two acts” 
and that he knew “the play would have 


been a lot stronger if the leading part 7 


had been taken by a younger man.” The * 7 
clerk in. the Forty-second street cigar 7 
store assured the critic that “Smith,” # 
which he had seen three nights before, ~ 
“wasn’t convincing because the fellow ~ 
who wrote it had it all happen in too © 
short a time and because the girl who | 
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played the part of the maid didn’t act 
unconcerned enough.” 


The Last Straw 


THE critic, firmly convinced by 
this time that he was getting his own 
salary under false pretenses, dropped in 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre to see the 
last act of the current musical show 
and took a vacant sedt far back in the 
auditorium. They were singing a pretty, 
lilting little melody and the critic, lulled 
into temporary peace with the -world, 
curled himself up in contentment. Sud- 
denly, however, he was startled back in- 
to his senses by the voice of an usher 
who had usurped the seat beside him. 
This is what he heard the usher say to 
the ice-water boy standing in the aisle 
near by: “It’s pretty good, aint it, even 
if the plot aint deep and the music is 
reminiscent? Aint it too bad Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s stuff hasn’t got an equal these 
days?” And the critic, unable to escape 
the United States of dramatic criticism, 
fled into the night. 


One Night Stand Reviewing 


ONE of the most amusing phases 
of dramatic criticism as she _ is 
wrote in these days—and the phase 
that shall chiefly concern us here—is 
what has come to be known as “one 
night stand reviewing.” Reference is 
directed, in other words, to the “dra- 
matic criticisms” that appear in the bu- 
colic newspapers of the towns, town- 
lets, villages and hamlets where Thes- 
pis registers just for the night. There is 
not a newspaper in the land, from the 
New York Times to the Three Corners 
Clarion, that does not have its depart- 
ment of dramatic criticism and if, in- 
deed, the critic of the Clarion is less 
erudite than his metropolitan confrére, 
his writings are none the less interest- 
ing—at least from a certain viewpoint. 
There is no place here to go into the 
details of the staff operation of a coun- 


try newspaper. Suffice it fo say, as you 


are probably well aware, that when a 
“show” comes to the Opera House in 
Coshocton; or some other interior me- 
tropolis, the journal-of the commun- 
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ity “covers” the performance. The 
dramatic critic in point may be the edi- 
tor and proprietor of the paper, he may 
be the man who chases advertisements, 
he may be the type-setter, or he may 
be the delivery boy. It all depends upon 
circumstances, If the editor has a church 
sociable on for that night, the task: of 
reviewing the show may fall upon the 
delivery boy’s shoulders. There is no 
telling. Very often, it all depends upon 
who happened to be in the office when 
the press agent came around and passed 
out the tickets, But one thing is certain. 
A “review” of the show is sure to ap- 
pear subsequently in the newspaper’s 
columns and these “reviews” afford 
wonderful examples of the method, 
style, discrimination and appreciation of 
the United States of dramatic criticism. 
Every theatrical producing office has 
volumes of clippings covering the one 
night stand reviews of the firm’s at- 
traction. And the “reviews” that are re- 
printed here will speak for themselves— 
audibly. 


Play Has a Nice Ending 


“THE Traveling Salesman” was pre- 
sented by a road company in a little 
town outside of Altoona, Pa., last sea- 
son. The spirit of the brotherhood of 
man—and critics—prevents us from 
specifying the place exactly. You un- 
doubtedly recall that the play in 
question is one of James Forbes’ char- 
acteristic light comedies. This is the 
“criticism” that was lodged against the 
play in village type: 


“The Traveling Salesman,” presented 
at one theatre last night, is a problem 
play conterning the advisability of marry- 
ing if one must a drummer for a 
livelihood and is a strong play with a 
moral. The acting was fine except that 
the leading man needed a shave. The 
scenery was adequate, especially in the 
second act where, in a poker game, real- 
ism was carried out to the extent of hav- 
ing real poker chips in the game. The 
play had a nice ending which, despite 
some sapient critics, is always more 
agreeable and happier than a sad ending. 
American dramatists have at last seem- 
ingly come to see the point and truth of 
this. Charles Klein always has pleasant 
endings to his plays, when English play- 
wrights like Henry Arthur Jones some-- 
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times do not. “The Traveling Salesman” 

is the greatest drama of the age and wil 

probably rival “The Two Orphans” in 
popularity and general appeal. 

“The theme of this play, as outlined 
by the country critic, caused James 
Forbes considerable surprise, inasmuch 
as he had never looked at it in just that 
way. And as for dealing with a prob- 
lem, “The Traveling Salesman” both- 
ered itself with no more serious issue 
than laughter. 


Reuben Writes Reviews 


THE dramatic critic of a paper 
in Marietta, Ohio, not long ago re- 
viewed a performance of “Way Down 
East” in this fashion: 


The play is a masterpiece of rural de- 
piction and reveals a scenic effect that, 
for sheer realism, never has known-an 
equal. Suddenly one beholds a door open. 
It is winter and the season is cold. A 
man enters. He does not say it is winter, 
as would be the case in so many dramas. 
Nothing is left to the mere imagination 
of the audience. When the door opens 
and the actor enters, a gust of wind 
blows a lot of snow in after him. It is a 
remarkable scenic achievement. The play 
itself is written in a key of true dramatic 

erception, ably relieved by comedy that 
lessons the sorrow of tears. 

A year ago, a road company present- 
ing the romantic play, “When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower,” appeared for a 
single performance in Oswego, New 
York. After reviewing the merits of the 
play at considerable length, the acting 
critic of the newspaper went on to say: 

Julia Marlowe could not have given a 
finer performance than last night’s lead- 

. img actress. Never in the history of the 
_ local stage—and we doubt in the history 
of any stage—has so magnificent a piece 
of acting been shown as was’ shown in 
our theatre last night. New York City 
folk think they know good acting and yet 
they regard road actors and actresses as 
no good. “When Knighthood Was in 

’ Flower,” as acted here, was a finer acted 
play than any ever presented by Augus- 
tine Daily’s (sic!) company. 


Macbeth—a Comedy 


_#OLLOWING the appearance of 
ohn Griffith in “Macbeth” in Waco, 
exas, this review appeared in a local 
newspaper : 


We have never seen Mansfield or Man- 
tell or Frederick Warde act, but we know 
that none of them could equal Mr. Grif- 
fith. For savoir faire, nonchalance and 
true genius, the latter is unsurpassed. He 
is the most remarkable Shakespearian 
actor of all time. His production of the 
Bard of Avon’s comedy was superb in 
every detail and the Banquo’s ghost scene 
was convincingly portrayed midst regal 
splendor. “Macbeth” is a fine drama, even 
though some misguided theatregoers seem 
to prefer the lighter kind of plays. There 
is a deep lesson in all of Shakespeare’s 
plays. He always teaches his beholders 
something. It is not necessary to repeat 
what the moral of “Macbeth” is. Every- 
one knows what it is, The acting was 
fine and several characters had the ear- 
‘marks of future histrionic greatness. 


Saith the Country Criticaster 


FROM a weekly newspaper printed 
in a small town in Nebraska, the fol- 
lowing article has been clipped. It is 
signed “Johnston Allen, dramatic critic.” 
We must take Mr. Allen’s word for his 
title. Said the critic: 


If we can judge by the two plays pre- 
sented here last week—“The Lost. Cause” 
and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”—what the 
stage needs is a greater number of mod- 
ern playwrights. The first play is a new 
play and is encouraging because, although 
it is a bad play, it still shows that our 
American dramatists are not losing heart. 
The fact that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is 
still being presented, indicates that the 
market is low and that American play- 
wrights are being kept in the shadow of 
obscurity by the avaricious New York 

_ managers. “The Lost Cause” is, as I have 
remarked, not a good play, but it is a 
step in the right direction. Any play we 
must regard as a good play if it is written 
by an American. The necessary qualities 
of a good play are time, place and action 
and without these no drama, however 
fine, can be good. “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” that played here last month, 
was a fine play, but it lacked Western 
atmosphere. A drama should be envel- 
oped in the atmosphere of the locality 
where it is being presented. Only in that 
way can sympathy be gotten and with- 
out an audience’s sympathy not even a 
wonderful play like “East Lynne” can 
hold an audience. Sympathy can be as- 
sured if the play is interesting, if the 
acting is good and if the whole thing is 
sympathetic: In no other way can one get 
the desired effect. 


Who is there among you who will 
venture to contradict Mr. Allen in the 
matter of the second last sentence? 
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More Bucolic Comment 


IN a treatise on “Good Acting and 
Bad Acting,” the veteran dramatic com- 
mentator of a paper published in Red 
Bank, New Jersey, said: 


Eugenie Blair is a splendid example of 
efficiency in histrionism, revealing none 
of the mannerisms of Nazimova (!) and 
similar actresses who are thought to be 
representative of the. American school of 
accurate acting. To be a good actor, an 
actor or actress must possess a knowl- 
edge of the classics, because they can in 
no other way realize the importance of 
shades and shadows in voice, delineation 
and gesture. Histrionism is motive and 
motive is attainable only through study 
and differentiation. 


With much of which latter we might 
probably agree, provided only we could 
understand what the critic was talking 
about. 

An actress who has appeared in 
many one night stands during her long 
and prosperous career has said that if 
there is one thing she fears more than 
adverse city criticism it is favorable vil- 
lage criticism. “I have learned,” she 
says, “that nothing pleases many one 
night stand ‘critics’ more than to be 
afforded the opportunity of saying 
mean things about actors whom their 
city brothers have praised. If they 
say nice things about you, you may be 
quite certain the city critics did not, and 
vice versa, 


The Plaint of the Rhubarbs 


AFTER this actress’ performance 
had been highly praised by the exper- 
ienced New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago critics a year ago, the critic of 
a paper in a Michigan one night stand 
wrote, following the actress’ appearance 
in his town: 


No better indication of how often city 
people go astray in their judgment of 
good acting can be seen than in the case 
of Miss So-and-So. She may be a good 
actress from a city point of view, but she 
will never do for the smaller towns. The 
small towns want real actresses, not 
merely city actresses. Miss So-and-So 
lacked distinction, method, intelligibility, 
poise and adequate gestures. d ac- 
tresses are born, not made. City people 
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do not know good acting, because they 
are in too much of a hurry to go out to 
supper to stop and think about the acting 
they are viewing. 


Speaking about the presentation of 
“The Third Degree,” this same critic 
remarked: 


Mr. Klein, the playwright, has spoiled 
a grand theme by being too eager to write 
drama instead of fact. A lot of oe 
might have been accomplished he 
done more preaching and not gone im so 
much for mere entertainment. P i 
is all right in drama, even if some im- 
veigh contrarywise. If it were not, we 
none of us would contribute to the 
churclies. “The Third Degree” might 
have been far more powerful if the mur- 
der had been shown on the stage, maki 
the dramatic entente cordiale more vi 


Vagaries of the Volunteer 


NOT, by any means, that all dramatic 
views expressed by writers in the smal- 
ler theatregoing communities are of the 
caliber of those quoted. Our chronicle is 
simply of some examples. But, wise or 
foolish, learned or silly, the fact remains 
that the spirit of dramatic criticism is 
more rampant, more widespread, to-day 
than ever before in all the era of Ameri- 
can theatredom. There is only one essen- 
tial difference between professional crit- 
icism and volunteer criticism—the for- 
mer is a salaried job. The volunteer 
criticizes purely for the sport of it. And 
the funny part of it all is that the volun- 
teer critic never agrees with what the 
professional critic has written. This 
may prove any one of three things. 
Firstly, that the professional critic does 
not know what he is talking about. Sec- 
ondly, that the volunteer critic does not 
know what he is talking about. Or 
thirdly, that neither of them knows 
what he is talking about. Then, again, 
it may prove nothing of the kind. It 
may simply go to show that no matter 
how stormy the night, she is still. your 
mother. Which observation, after all, 
probably best indicates the assistance ac- 
cruing to the drama from the eighty-six 
odd million volunteer William Winters 
who sell socks, washboards, boilers and 
things by day and who criticize Pinero, 
Barrie and Augustus Thomas by. night. 
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* BY KATHERINE VAN DORN 


‘THIS article is concerned with the army of little folk who assist in the performance of 
Maeterlinck's ‘“‘Blue Bird’’— how they are cared for by the management, their joys and 


their sorrows, 


HREE very pretty little girls, with 

dainty skirts a-flutter, and bobbing 

curls nodding against’ their rosy 
cheeks, danced up the steps of the Sixty- 
Second entrance of the New Theatre. 
In their wake followed three other little 
girls, hatless, coatless, with stringy locks 
and patched elbows. The second three 
paused at the top of the stone steps, 
hesitating. The three dainty ones entered 
an elevator and vanished. There was 
hurried consultation, interrupted by the 
attival of two more little girls, who also 
danced -up the steps, through the hall 


and into the elevator. This was too much 
for the shabby three. With as good an 
imitation of the careless ease.of their 
predecessors as they could manage, they 
too danced up the stone steps an 
though the hall and almost into the ele- = 
vator—and then just at the moment of | 
success, a voice called sternly, 
“See here, you don’t belong here.” 
Conscious of their guilt, the three fled, 
but paused on the step in rebellion. 
“They went in,” said the shabbiest, 
“I don’t see why we can’t. Say, lady, 
what do all the little girls go in for?” 
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The lady addressed, who was also going 
in, turned her kindly face toward them. 

“Why, they are little actresses,” she 
explained. “They are going in to take 
part in a play.” And then she smiled 
at the change in the pinched faces. En- 
vy and jealousy had yielded to admira- 
tion. 

“Actresses’—the word came in a 
tense whisper. “Actresses, say let’s stay 
—maybe we can see some more of ’em.” 

“Qh,” breathed the tiniest one, a mite 
of perhaps seven years, “mustn’t it be 
grand to be an actress?” 

Inside the beautiful building there 
were fifty actors and actresses who 
would have unhesitatingly answered 
“Yes,” thad they heard the question. 
For to the children selected to appear 
in the “Blue Bird,” being an actor or 
actress is the “grandest thing on earth,” 
and the only thing that can then be 
desired is to act at The New Theatre. 


Lucky Little Actresses 


AMONG these juveniles, the stand- 
ard set differs vastly from that of the 
adult actors who grace that playhouse. 
The New Theatre Company pride them- 
selves upon their membership because 
of the ideals which The New Theatre 
represents, because selection as a mem- 
ber of the company is in itself a compli- 
ment to artistic ability, but the juve- 
nile members have just one reason for 
desiring to remain forever within the 
playhouse. It is “Because they treat you 
fine, better’n any theatre I ever was at.” 
This is genuine testimony, freely given 
by all the boys and girls who have had 
experience enough in stage life to have 
a standard of comparison, and it echoes 
through the dressing rooms at every per- 
formance. 

“Aint Miss Wycherly just grand? 
She gives me a ride on the platform 
every performance?” 

“Miss Moretti’s grand too,” 

“I think the Dog’s awful nice.” 

“Well the Cat’s nice, too, when he 
aint on the stage.” 

“Mr. Ames is never cross”—If the 
adults of the New Theatre could but 
visit the dressing.room under a magic 
cloak, they would be satisfied that at 
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least one part of the production upon 
which they have worked so hard, is a 
success. The children are happy. And 
this is not a chance result, it is a de- 
liberately planned one. When, early last 
summer, it was decided to try out Mae- 
terlinck’s “Blue Bird,” at the opening 
number at the New Theatre, there was 
a consultation as to the provision for 
children. 


Selection of the Children 


“THEY must be kept well, and they 
must be kept happy,” was the decision, 
and plans were forthwith made towards 
those ends. In the first place to keep 
children well, it was necessary to get 
well children to start with, and the five 
hundred applicants for the fifty places 
in the “Blue Bird” were put through as 
odd a course of tests as stage children 
ever encountered. The first questions 
asked were not “Where have you played 
before, and with whom,” as- might 
have naturally been expected, but, 
“When were you last ill? What was the 
matter? How many days have you lost 
at school through illness? Are you ever 
tired ?” 

Thus the sifting process was based 
first upon physical development and 
physical powers of resistance, and sec- 
ond upon histrionic ability. When by this 
means the number had been reduced to 
less than two hundred, the children were 
submitted to a physical examination by 
competent physicians. They were mea- 
sured and sounded, heart and lungs 
tested, and any child who was not “nor- 
mal” or who showed a trace of weak- 
ness or susceptibility to disease was 
promptly dismissed. As a result, the 
fifty children who finally passed the 
physical test and also managed to recite 
some selection fairly well, were as per- 
fect specimens of childhood as could be . 
desired. : 


Régime at The New Theatre Nursery 


THE matter of keeping them in good 
condition was reduced to simplicity by 
the faithful following of three rules: 
“Keep them in the air, give them 
enough.to eat, don’t. scold, nag, or tire 
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‘them out; then tney ought to keep well,” 
<lecided the directors. To live up to this 
. - first: rule the children were kept on the 

roof of the theatre every day for six 
weeks. Rehearsals were held on the 
‘roof, and when a small actor or actress 
’ "was at leisure, there was always an ex- 
citing game of tag in progress on the 
alconies. The food problem was solved 
_by an endless milk supply, and by the 
serving of regular meals whenever a re- 
hearsal was prolonged beyond the usual 
time. These lunches and dinners linger 
in the children’s memories. 

“We certainly had good meals,” as- 
serted Helene Kent, who is twelve years 
old, and plays a Rose in the Night scene. 
“Only they put so much butter on the 
sandwiches, and I hate butter.” 

“Oh—oh,” reproachfully murmured 

-ta circle about her, “how can you hate 
‘butter ?” 

“And think of the chicken,” Helene 

‘reminded Adele Rolland, “and the roast 
- ‘beef, and the ice cream!” 

“And the ice cream,” murmured the 
‘chorus with a reminiscent sigh. 

No one was scolded, no one was 
wnagged, and if anyone was tired, it was 
not because of overwork at the theatre. 

“Why this is more like play than 
‘work,” said Isabel Lamon, who plays a 
Primrose in the Night scene. “Nobody 
ever gets tired here.” 


Allotment of Parts 


HEALTHY, happy children are a 
‘valuable asset in a production like “The 
- Blue Bird,” where so much, .so very 
-amuch, depends upon children. In the 
east chosen: by The New Theatre, every 
available part that could be filled by a 
child, was filled by one—even, in 
face of precedent to the contrary, the 
‘ Teading réles of Tyltyl and Mytyl. It 
- ‘was originally intended that Marguerite 

Clark, should play Ty/ty/, as the part is 
a very long one, and has heretofore 
‘been considered beyond a child’s ability. 
_ But Miss Clark was doing so well in 
“Baby Mine” that neither she nor her 
‘managers wanted her to leave. It was 
‘Miss Clark herself who suggested that 


Gladys Hulette, who had been chosen - 


to play Mytyl, be allowed to try the 
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’ part. Naturally, Gladys herself seconded 


Miss Clark’s efforts. 

“TI like to play boys better than girls 
anyhow,” ‘she confided, “and I would 
much rather be Ty/tyi than Mytyl.” The 
matter was undecided for several weeks, 
but one day when Gladys toiled up the 
steps to Miss Clark’s dressing room, 
she heard a glad cry from above. She 
looked up. Miss Clark stood there with 
arms extended. 

“Oh, Gladys, Gladys, you’ve got it,” 
she exulted. She caught the girl in her 
arms, and together they danced—‘like 


the two crazy children they are,” as. 
Mrs. Hulette averred, while she watched 


them from the doorway. 

So Miss Clark remained with. “Baby 
Mine” and was happy and Gladys is 
playing Tyltyl and is happy and every 
one else seems to be happy about the 
result, except a few of what the New 
York Times has designated as “musty 
minded folk,” who still insist that 
Tyltyl is beyond the comprehension of 
any child and should never have been 
entrusted to anyone save a grown per- 
son. Undoubtedly the part would have 
gained in some respects, but—what it 
would have lost in others! 


Story of the Play 


TYLTYL and Mytyl are discovered 
in their home, just getting ready for 
bed, when the curtain rises. The room is 
the general living room of a poor wood- 
cutter’s cottage, and the children’s bed 
is in a corner. When they have been 
tucked in, the father and mother go to 
their room above, but scarcely have they 
disappeared when both children leap 


from bed and run to the window. Across . 


the street in the great house, a party is 
in progress. They can see the frosted 
cakes and dainties which the “rich chil- 
dren” are eating, but in all their excite- 
ment, there is not a note of envy or re- 
sentment because others have so much 
and they so little. While they are watch- 
ing, a fairy in a comical peaked cap, 


softly opens the door and enters. The 7 


children turn and observe her curiously. 
She at once begins to tell them that their 


little eyes can see but half of the won- 3 
derful sights about them, and promising ~ 





































many delights, she implores them to be- 
gin a search for a blue bird, which will 
cure her little daughter who is ill, for 
the possessor of this wonderful bird can 
know naught but happiness. 

Tyltyl and Mytyl readily promise to 
undertake the quest, and then the fairy 
proceeds to reveal to them what they 
hitherto have been unable to see, the 
Souls of Common Things. She com- 
mands, and from the bread pan, comes 
the Soul of Bread, accompanied by four 
very lively little Souls, all covered with 
brown. She speaks again, and Fire 
© comes from the _ hearthstone, Water 
© rises from her barrel, Sugar comes from 
| the cupboard, Milk breaks her pitcher. 

Two grotesque figures, which run in 
© barking and spitting, prove to be the 
© released Souls of the Dog and Cat, and 
a radiant figure in white and gold is an- 
- nounced as Light, descended from the 
skies. 


a The Quest of the Blue Bird 


VERY unwillingly this company— 
with the exception of Light and the 
Dog, who are delighted at the prospect 
4 —accompany Tyltyl and Mytyl out 
“through the window to the Fairy’s 
| palace. Here they are dressed for the 
| journey, and here their companions, 
» with the exception of Light and the 
' Dog, enter into a conspiracy to keep 
_ them from the Blue Bird, since its dis- 
' covery means their death. Leaving the 
' grown-ups, the children journey to The 
© Land of Memory. Asleep in this beauti- 
© ful land, are Granny and Gaffer Tyl, but 

at the call of the children they awake, 
and soon all the Ty/ brothers and sisters 
_ who have long ago left Earth come 
» running in, awakened as the children 
think of each one. There is a merry time, 
ss _ but a brief one, for Tyltyl and Mytyl 
-@ must pursue their journey. 

"= In the Palace of Night, they find 

» many strange and wonderful things. A 
door in Night’s palace hides all the 
diseases and Tyltyl in his search for the 
Blue Bird, opens it. No one issues, for, 
as Night explains, the diseases are weak 
and feeble since the discovery of the 
‘Microbe. Only one tiny disease is strong 
“enough to come forth. Cold-in-the-Head 





proves strong enough still to set them all 
a-sneezing. Another door swings and 
forth come tiny Dew-Drops, Firefies, 
Flowers, Mist Maidens, Stars, Moths, 


.and other pleasant things that make 


Night lovely. Stili there is no bird that 
is blue, for the two that Tyltyl captures 
change color and die when brought to 
the light. So the company go on to the 
churchyard, and watch for the dead to 
rise, for among them may. be the bird. 
The gloom of the churchyard is trans- 
figured and the graves are hidden by 
flowers as the dead come forth, but even 
here is no Blue Bird. 


In the Kingdom of the Future 


SO, AS a last venture, Tyltyl and 
Mytyl go to the Kingdom of the Future. 
Here are a host of tiny forms enveloped 
in blue gauze, the Souls of Men Yet to 
Come. They are waiting for Father 
Time to convey them to Earth, although 
some of them will have to wait a very 
long time. Among them is an unborn 
Hero, an Honest Man, a Shepherd, 
several Engineers, Physicians, Inven- 
tors and Philosophers... 

“Who is the little fellow in the corner 
sucking his thumb?” demands Ty/tyl. 

“He is to bring to the world a sense 
of justice,” returns a child. 

“And what does that mean,” demands 
Tyltyl. 

“IT do not know,” replies the child, 
“but they say that ’tis a tremendous 
task!” 

Among these unborn souls is Tyltyl 
and Mytyl’s own brother, who cheerily 
asks them to “tell Father to have the 
cradle ready,” as he is coming soon. 
Father Time arrives and those whose 
time has come prepare to go with him 
eagerly, all save one, The Boy Lover, 
who pleads to be left with his sweet- 
heart. But Father Time knows no mercy, 
and the Boy goes. Tyltyl and Mytyl 
know that they have come to the end 
of their journey. With sorrow, they bid 
their companions farewell, and through 
the window re-enter their home. When 
they awaken in the morning they find 
that their own pet bird is blue, and at 
once send him to the child of a neighbor 
near by. The little girl has been quite 
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ill, but she comes dancing in, the bird 
in her arms. T yltyl joins her, takes the 
Bird, and then suddenly it escapes and 
flies away. Tyltyl and Mytyl feel confi- 
dent that they can find it again, and 
Tyltyl turns to the audience and asks 
their help, concluding 
“We need him for our happiness.” 


Symbolism Easy to Interpret 


THE back of the program at the New 
Theatre explains the “hidden meaning.” 
But unless we, too, are musty-minded 
why should we need an explantion? The 
bald statement that the Blue Bird typi- 
fies Happiness, that in the Land of 
Memory are typified the dead who live 
in the memories of those yet alive, that 
in the Kingdom of the Future there is 
symbolized the theory of predestination 
—indeed we must be musty-minded to 
need these. The children themselves 
catch glimpses of the under-thought, al- 
though they, too, find it difficult to put 
into words. 

“Tt’s like the three bears, only deeper,” 
explained one little girl. 

“Tt’s like the Bible,” replied another. 

“T don’t think I could explain it, but 
I know what it means,” thoughtfully 
said a third. Then she added—“It’s a 
_ grand play.” 

“It’s the finest play I ever was in,” 
called a dozen voices. Then one added 
—“except ‘Peter Pan.’” 

“Tt’s better than ‘Peter Pan,’ ” retorted 
a Dew-Drop. There was a sharp discus- 
sion as to the relative merits of “The 
Blue Bird” and “Peter.” A small minor- 
ity favored “Peter Pan,” but they were 
soon out-talked by “The Blue Bird’s” 
defenders. 

“Miss Adams is awful ‘nice, but 
Gladys Hulette is nice, too,” added one 
of “The Blue Bird’s” -champions, and 
even the champions of “Peter Pan” 
nodded assent. 


A Juvenile Star 


GLADYS is an ideal “star.” Al- 
though she has quite a reputation as an 
actress, and fully one half of the chil- 
dren who play in the “Blue Bird” have 
no reputation whatever, as this is their 
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first appearance, Gladys is a most popu- 
lar member. 

“T have the nicest dressing-room I 
ever had in my life,” she said proudly, 
but visitors hardly ever find her in it. 
As soon as possible she is dressed and 
flies up to the general dressing-room. 
She is a member of the Blue Bird Club, 
and of a secret society, and has gone 
through the ordeal of the initiation and 
kept its secret, with fortitude. Irene 
Brown, who is but eight years old, who 
is the Mytyl of the production, is also 
well liked, but, as one of the girls re- 
marked, “as Irene is but eight it isn’t 
fair to expect as much of her as of 
Gladys !” 


Cold-in-the-Head and Dew-Drop 


THE Blue Bird Club is an outgrowth ~ 
of the dressing room and had its birth 
in a terrible quarrel, which started in 
this wise. The Blue Bird children have © 
a kindly matron, a Mrs: Morrison, who | 
has had long experience in supplying 7 
and attending-to the wants of stage chil- 
dren, to whom all troubles are promptly 
referred. But at times Mrs. Morrison 
is needed on the stage floor, and on one 
of these occasions, a Loaf of Bread, the 
only feminine Loaf there is, by name 
Eileen Percy, inadvertently sat down 
upon Cold-in-the-Head’s chair and pre- 
pared to shed her brown skin and be- 
come a DewDrop. Cold-in-the-Head 
came along, and at a very unpropitious 
moment, when the brown skin was half 
off and half on, demanded her chair, 
and the Loaf refused to budge. 

Then there ensued a regular scrap— 
no other name fits. It arrived at the 
awful piteh when each little girl was 
violently assuring the other that “she 
was no lady,” when a grown-up visitor 
took the Dew-Drop, who by ‘this time 
was a very moist Dew-Drop, on her lap, 
and asked Cold-in-the-Head to lend her — 
the chair while she wiped the Dew- 
Drop’s eyes. When the visitor left, all — 


the children were much mortified, to © 


think that they had allowed such a ~ 
quarrel, and*they at once formed the 
Blue Bird Club, for the promotion of © 
Happiness, arranging that any disputes — 
should be referred to a committee, 





Adele Rolland, a very pretty Poppy in 
the Night scene, was chosen president, 
Dorothy Wolf is treasurer, and Isabelle 
Lamen is the third member of the com- 
mittee. And Mrs. Morrison, and all the 
mothers who come with children daily, 
have agreed that since the formation of 
the Blue Bird Club, there hasn’t been a 
single real quarrel and every one is 
good. The Secret Society is quite an- 
other matter. It is a sort of fraternal 
order with terrible rites. It meets be- 
fore it is time to dress, in a small room 
near the dressing-room, and to judge 
from the noise that escapes, is a very 
terrible order indeed. 


Other Enfants Adorables 


LONG before time, the children ar- 
rive at the theatre. If there is a play 
. rehearsing, they run to the rehearsal 
rooms and enjoy the performance. One 
afternoon when there was a three 
o'clock matinée, the Fairbanks children 
arrived early and were allowed to wit- 
ness the rehearsal. The Fairbanks chil- 
dren are twins, Madeline and Marion, 
and it is hard to tell one from the other. 
They are very important children to 
“The Blue Bird,” for they play two of 
the Tyi sisters in The Land of Memory, 
Sleep and Death in the Night scene, and 
two children in the Land of the Future. 
And they are so pretty and so sweet 
tempered, and so young, that there is 
not a child in the whole forty-eight who 
does not delight in petting and teasing 
and playing with a twin. Marion and 
Madeline were much impressed with 
the rehearsal of “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 

“It’s nice,” observed Madeline. “Not 
as nice as ‘The Blue Bird,’ ” she added 
loyally, “but I must say it is awful 
funny. Why just think, the leading man 
—THE LEADING MAN-—gets all 
stuffed in a clothes basket and tied up!” 

“There are very funny girls in “The 
Merry Wives,’” added Marion. 


* Viewpoint of these Miniature Actors 


“YOU ought to begin on the stage 
young,” said Martha McGraw. Martha 
is the Boy Lover, and a very beautiful 


lover indeed. She is fourteen, and feels 
quite grown up. 

“You see so many girls get stage 
crazy at sixteen or seventeen,” she said 
wisely. “And I think that is such a fast 
age, and they go on the road and get 
into temptations.” 

The twins, who may be eight years, 
but certainly are not more, nodded pro- 
foundly. 

“And if you start at sixteen you may 
only get to be a chorus girl,” said Mar- 
ion in a tone of scorn. “But when you 
start little, you get a longer part every 
year, and when you’re grown up, you 
get great long ones!” 3 

“I’m going to be a star,” announced 
a Firefly. 

“So are we,” exclaimed the twins in 
unison. 

The boys in “The Blue Bird” are only 
five in number. Three are Loaves 
of Bread, two are Tyl children in the 
Land of Memory, and all five are Un- 
born Souls in the Land of the Future. 
They have no ambition to be “stars.” 
Roland Wallace, who is thirteen, wants 
to be a lawyer. Roland is the only boy 
who likes being an Unborn Soul better 
than being a Loaf. ; 

“T feel like an Angel in my blue 
suit,” he said, “and I like to feel like an 
angel.” With Roland’s preferences, his 
choice of a vocation is unusual! All 
four other boys want to be engineers, 
Ralph Santaro because he really knows 
what an engineer is, and has decided 
inclinations that way. - 

“T know what an engineer is, too,” 
said Emmet Hampton, who plays the 
Unborn Tyl in the blue scene with a 
natural air that has won him many 
press notices. “They design things, and 
they make fifty thousand a year.” 

Upon this statement Will Davis and 
Fred Winklemann decided to be en- 
gineers also. 

“You know,” Fred added, “I ought 
to, because I am an engineer in the blue 
scene.” Maeterlinck’s theory of predes- - 
tination is evidently appreciated in this 
quarter. 

Juvenile Capitalists 


THE problem of what to do with all 
the money earned is a much discussed 





“one in both dressing-rooms. Emmett. 


Hampton and his sister Winifred, who 
is a Moth, hope to buy a naphtha launch 
and two bicycles. 

“T have saved eighty-two cents since 
I began in this play,” said Madeline 
Fairbanks, possibly wondering how soon 
a launch can be purchased at the same 
tate. “My mother takes my money and 
gives me some.” 

“Does she give you all?” asked a 
Moth, 

“Well, I should say not,” retorted 
the small Madeline emphatically. “Why 
after a while I wouldn’t have any if 
she did.” 

Marguerite Falla is the capitalist of 
all the company. 

“T have all my money to do just as 
I please with,” she said, and the other 
children gasped. 

“What do you do with it?” 

“Buy things,” returned Marguerite. 
“I bought a coat, and some ribbons and 
the rest—oh I don’t know where the 
rest went.” 

But there are few children like Mar- 
guerite. All the money that is not need- 
ed in the homes is put into the bank 
and the girls intend to use it for their 
education, when they grow older. Some 
of the salaries are large enough for a 
nice little sum to be put by weekly, and 
as “The Blue Bird” promises to have a 
long run, there will be a number of bank 
accounts of considerable size ere it has 
ended. 
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The “Nicest” Theatre in the World 


ALL OF “The Blue Bird” children 
go to school, or receive private instruc- 
tion. It is nicer to go to school. 

“My teacher is coming to see the 
play,” announced Virginia Smith, who 
is a Dew-Drop. 

“So’s mine,” called a dozen others. 

“My principal and my teachers and 
all my class were here,” said Adele Rol- 
land. “I’m glad they saw it at The New 
Theatre!” 

Immediately there arose a clamor. 

“Qh, why do we have to leave The 
New Theatre?” 


“T don’t want to go to any other thea- 7 


tre, why can’t we stay here?” 

“No other theatre is as nice as this,” 
‘And it is very questionable whether any 
other theatre ever will be just as nice,or | 
whether any theatre has enjoyed chil- 7 
dren as has The New Theatre. Between 
the acts at one performance one tiny 
little one approached Mr. Ames. ; 

“Mr. Ames,” she said with great dig- | 
nity, “when may I see you at your of- 7 
fice?” Mr. Ames gasped, choked, and 
amidst the grins of actors and scene 
shifters, made the appointment! 

“You couldn’t do that everywhere,” 
said one of the older girls, with under- 
standing. And you couldn’t. The New 
Theatre has mothered these children as 
no theatre has ever cared for children 
before—And the result?—go see “The 
Blue Bird.” 
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WILL WEST will be recalled for his coster impersonations and for his admirable per- 


formance in ‘‘ The Dollar Princess.’’ 


HAT is a coster? How many 

times have I been asked that 

question! Were Charles Dick- 
ens living to-day, I feel sure that he 
could write many stories of this char- 
acter. However, W. Jacobs, whose 
short stories appear occasionally in 
English magazines, gives a good idea 
of the type. 

You ask me, “What is a coster?” I 
might ask you, “What is a huckster?” 
They both follow practically the same 
calling. They are peddlers of vege- 
tables, fruits and anything in the line 


of garden produce. In London the . 
coster lives in a world of his own. He 
is to be found in the East End of 
London on the Mile End Road, and 
formerly could be seen also in the 
West End, or rather, the West Cen- 
ter, almost within five minutes’ walk 
of the fashionable clubs, but this part 
of Costerdom was recently torn down 
and in its place are a very wide ave- 
nue called King’s Way, Charing 
Cross Road and Shaftesbury avenue. 
Only a few years ago this was the 
famous Seven Dials, a very tough 
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neighborhood, much like your Bow- 
ery when I first came to New York. 


fil 


The coster or London has, I think, 
a little more “class,” as they say in 
England, than your huckster. For ex- 
ample, the coster starts in a small 
way, with a little stand on which he 
peddles his wares; and as he is a 
thrifty fellow, he is able after a while 
to buy a small cart, or barrow as it 
is called, and a donkey. The coster 
calls this outfit “’is ’moke and ’is bar- 
rer” (“’moke” being the slang for 
donkey). With a little more luck, and 
by the aid of his “missus” (wife), he 
finally fits himself out: with a pony 
and trap. The “missus” generally 
helps him in his work, as this chorus 
will imply: 

When the summer comes again 

And the pretty. flowers are growing, 

When the sun shines after rain 

And the autumn breeze is blowing, 
To roam all ’round the country 
With a bloke who’s ever willing, 
He can buy, I can cry, 
Three pots a shilling. 

Then, on Sunday, with his missus 
and the kiddies, he can enjoy a drive 
in the country, to the envy of the 
“other costers who have not attained 
his position. A lovable fellow is the 
coster, and “as happy as a sand boy,” 
as the saying goes. There is, of course, 
the rough coster, and again there is 
the fellow with a touch of sentiment 
in him. 

(i 


In the old days the coster was easily 
distinguishable by his suit of “pearl- 
ies.” Of course I don’t mean a “suit 
of pearls.” I will try to explain. The 
working suit of a coster consisted of 
an ordinary cutaway coat of a checked 
pattern having wide pockets with 
flaps; a very long vest fitting tightly 
around the throat, also with large flap 
pockets; trousers tight at the knee 
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and bulging out at the bottom in bell 
shape, which gave them the name of 
“bell-bottonis ;” a cotton handkerchief 
tied tightly around his neck with a 
knot at the side, and a cloth cap. But 
take him on a Sunday, with his missus 
or his “donah” (sweetheart), in all 
their splendor; he with his black mel- 
ton suit, cut in the same style as his 
working suit, except that the pockets 
of coat and vest were adorned with 
pearl buttons, and rows of the buttons 
trimmed the sleeves of the coat and 
the bell-bottoms of the trousers from 
the ankle to the point where they 
dropped over the shoe. The cap was 
discarded for. a bowler (or derby hat 
as you call it), and the cotton hand- 
kerchief was replaced by a silk one. 


a 


m 


The coster women have wonderful 
costumes. They wear the brightest 
colors, violet being the favorite; and 
their skirts are trimmed with flounces 
from waist to hem. They affect large 
hats with enormous ostrich feathers 
and large silk handkerchiefs folded 
around their shoulders like shawls. 
Long drop earrings of gold reach al- 
most from their ears to their shoul- 
ders. 

With a flower in his buttonhole and 
a small bunch tucked in her bodice, 
the coster and his missus are ready 
for their outing. Then, to see them in 
their pony trap recalls Chevalier’s | 
song of “Knocked ’em in the Old = 
Kent Road:” 

“Wot cher,” all the neighbors cried; 
“Who yer. going to meet, Bill? 
“*Ave yer bought the street, Bill?” 

ies hi heng I thought I should ’er 

When we knocked ’em in the old 
Kent Road. 

Their slang is all their own, and 
very hard to understand, even for the 
native Londoner. For example, they 
will speak of their “kids,” or children, 


as their “little God forbids.” When a 


drinking at a bar they will ask f 





COSTER SONG — 


beer, their term being, “Give us a pot 
of pig’s ear, Guvnor.” The coster calls 
his coat his “I’m afloat;” his trousers 
are his “ ’round me ’ouses.” I was once 
invited by a coster to come in and see 
his wife and kids. His invitation was 
worded thus: “Come in, Guvnor, and 
’ave a look at the ‘trouble and strife’ 
and the God forbids. Come on up 
the apple and pears. Sit down on the 
Barnet-Fair; put your feet under 
the Cain and Abel, and stay and ’ave 
a bit of Tom Skinner.” Translated, 
this means: “Come in, sir, and see my 
wife and kids. Come upstairs. Take a 
chair; put your feet under the table, 
and have a bit of dinner.” 


en 


Generous to a fault are the costers; 
true lovers of every sport, and they 


will fight at the drop of the hat. They 


are great lovers of music, and help to 
make many a song popular. You see, 
in a London music hall the audience 
join in the choruses, and as they are 
very apt pupils, before the singer 
finishes his third verse, they have 
learned the words and music of the 


chorus and join in without any coax- 
ing. The people seem to be a little 
afraid to do that in this country, al- 
though I have heard Miss Alice 
Lloyd, in New York and in Pittsburg, 
get them going, and it sounded like 
old times. 

Will I sing coster songs again? 
Yes, I suppose I will some day when 
the opportunity offers. The trouble 
is that to enable Americans to under- 
stand the coster slang, you have to 
change a good many of the words, 
and that kills the humor of the song. 
Still, I’ve been very successful with 
them here. I did coster songs during 
my three seasons with the Rogers 
Brothers and during my engage- 
ment with Miss Hattie Williams in 
“The Little Cherub.” The public al- 
ways treated-me kindly and the press 
said all kinds of nicesthings. So, one 
of thése days, I shall muster up cour- 
age to try them again. 
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A SHORT STORY 


I 


EY somebody—gimme a tow’l— 
gimme a tow’!! The soap’s in me 
eyes an’ I can’t see nothin’ !” 

“Say—where d’ye think ye are—in a 
free bath? Cut out that bawlin’.” 

But little “Bingo” Baker got his 
towel in spite of his father’s. protests. 
His mother, with a “Here you are, 
dearie,” put the ragged apology for the 
thing he asked for into the chubby, 
freckled fist. Bingo, spluttering and 
puffing the while, proceeded to dry his 
’ face. As the traces of burnt cork, mixed 
with a heavy, white lather slowly gave 
way to a vigorous rubbing, a round 
countenance even more freckled than 
the hands was revealed, a pair of credu- 
lous blue eyes, and a shock of fiery red 
hair. 

“Ye shouldn’t spoil the kid that way, 
ma,” said the elder Baker, still in his 
make-up, costume and “nigger-wig.” 
“Aint it bad enough to have him puffin’ 























OF THE STAGE 


and splashin’ all over the floor like a 
trained sea-lion. Here I am, tryin’ to ™ 


read a letter from the office that just ] 


come—an’ it means just as much to ¥ 
him as to you or me—an’ he butts in on | 
me with his yellin.’ What’s the good 0 ~ 
teachin’ him manners—that he shouldn’t © 
int’rupt his folks when they’re talkin’. 
Next time, Bingo, you’ll get a clip ’long- © 
side the ear—Are you on?” “% 

“*Scuse me, pop,’ mumbled Bingo. 

Thereupon the boy sat down on the ~ 
edge of a trunk, crossed his little short © 
legs and put his arms akimbo. He fixed ~ 
his eyes on the yellowing poster of @ 
past and forgotten melodrama, that © 
served as wall-paper—or rather to close = 
up the many cracks in the badly-built 7 
partition that shut off their dressing- © 
room from its fellow. “Pop” Baket © 
opened the envelope he held and spread = 
out the paper within—Bingo, as was his 
custom when listening intently, mov 
his head on one side. “Pop” Baker be 
gan: 
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“Seven-twenty-eight Broadway, Noo 
York, October fourth—The Baker 
Fam’ly—care o’ Billing’s Bi-jow Dream 
—~Hagerstown, Mary-land. Dear Baker: 
I am informed by several of the mana- 
gers along the route you have just been 
over, that your act is too slow for 
vaud’ville and movin’ pitcher audiences. 
Unless I get a better report from Mr. 
Billings, I shall be ’bliged to cancel the 
remainder of your time—Very truly 
yours, Otto Roberts.” 

“Pop” Baker ceased and looked from 
his thin little wife to his fourteen-year- 
old son and back again. They were both 
silent and motionless. They had good 
reason to be. To them, no more horrible 
words could be conjured up than “I 
shall be obliged to cancel the remainder 
of your time.” It meant going back to 
New York and living in one room in a 
cheap boarding-house. It meant weary 
tramps up vaudeville agents’ stairs, curt 
nods, the sharp, stereotyped words, 
“Nothing to-day,” and weeks, maybe 
months, of heartrending waiting for 
“booking.” It meant hoarding, saving 
and scraping: for Mrs. Baker, to keep 
the little store of money from going too 
fast. It meant terrible days for Bingo— 
meals of bologna, leberwurst and 
“store” cheese. No nickels for ice cream 
soda—no lovely rides in railway trains 
—no boys in the gallery to whistle ap- 
provingly through their fingers at his 
“eccentric buck and wing.” It was aw- 
ful! In the brain of each of the trio, one 
thought was paramount—something 
must be done! 

“T aint blamin’ nobody in partic’lar— 
it’s as much up to me as anybody,” 
continued “Pop” Baker. He was the 
head of the household, ‘besides being 
the stage-manager, advance man, press 
representative, property-man, carpenter, 
business-manager and electrician for the 
act. “The Baker Family—Refined Sing- 
ing and Dancing Specialty,” the pro- 
gram had it. He felt it his duty as a 
father, husband and professional to say 
something. 

“You see what we’re up against— 
Minnie, see if you'.can’t put more ‘go’ 
into that song—more o’ them big notes. 
Maybe it’d be better to go back to the 
old stand-by—what’s the name o’ it? 
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‘Old Glory Leads Our Boys to Do or 
Die,’ you know—the one where we drop 
the flag down from the flies. That ought 


t’ get “em. An’ you’ Bingo—for the love _ 


o’ Mike, shake yer feet kid, shake yer 
feet. Hand it to ’em—snap—ginger— 
that’s what they want—you aint at a 
funeral. Do a back flop or two—I don’t 
care, on’y keep movin’—don’t be so 
dead! I’ll wash up now, an’ we'll go to 
supper.” 

Bingo Baker never moved. When his 
parents were ready for supper, he in- 
formed them that he “didn’t want none/” 
so they left him there, still seated on the — 
edge of his trunk, arms akimbo, head 
on one side. Ten, twenty minutes, a 
half an hour passed—he remained mo- 
tionless: A boy of fourteen is generally 
an imaginative individual. Just because 
he “blacked-up” his face, wore a-white 
satin suit with large red polka dots 
thereon and clogs in his shoes for his 
“turn” twice and sometimes three times 
a day—didn’t make Bingo any excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Suddenly he leaped to his feet. He 
tiptoed over to the door and peered up 
and down the hall. Satisfied, he closed 
the door, and locked it on the inside. His 
next move was stealthy, silent yet delib: 
erate. Under the towel on his mother’s 
make-up shelf he found a small key. 
He crossed to the other side of the 
room where the trunk stood, inserted 
the key—the lock snapped open. He had 
to get down on his knees, put his shoul- 
der to the lid and throw his whole weight 
against it; the lid moved—another push 
and it swung back. Two hasps were 
sprung—another thinner cover followed 
the first. His chubby hand slid under a 
pile of cheap lingerie and his fingers 
closed around a tin box. This he un- 
covered, turned upside down and thrust 
the contents into his trousers pocket. He 
put. back the box, refastened the trunk, 
locked it and returned the key to the 
exact place that he had found it. Then 
he went out. 

Somewhere a clock chimed five. He 
walked slowly along the narrow brick- 
paved streets, his head on one side, one 
hand in his trousers pocket, his tiny 
fist clutching the something therein. 

“Rah! rah! rah! Here we are! 


a 
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er Hagerstown, Rah! rah! 
tah!” 

Bingo ran around the corner follow- 
ing the direction of the sound. In the 
center of the public square were eleven 
boys, all shouting. They wore padded 
trousers, maroon sweaters bearing a 
large white letter “H,” and maroon and 
white striped stockings. Bingo’ knew a 
football team when he saw one. He fol- 
lowed them for three blocks, far in the 
rear at first; but gradually quickening 
his pace, until he came up with the last 


y. 

Bingo touched him on the arm. The 
boy turned. Bingo spoke; the boy 
smiled. Bingo put his hand in his pocket 
-and gave the boy something. 

“Hey, fellows,” yelled the boy. “Come 
here quick!” 

They came. Bingo gave them each 
something from that pocket, keeping up 
a rapid-fire conversation the while. He 
- left them with a “Don’t fergit, fellers— 
half-past nine” and walked on. 

In a brick wall, under an old oak, 
was a bronze tablet that stated that on 
such-and-such a date, general So-and- 
So formed the vanguard of the Union 
Army against the forces of the Con- 
federate Army under General What’s- 
his-name and that the Battle of Some- 
thing-or-other ensued. Bingo didn’t pay 
much attention to it, anyway. He was 
busy talking to a group of boys he 
found there. Once again the freckled, 
chubby fist went in and out of the inex- 
haustible pocket. Again the “Don’t 
fergit—half-past nine.” The direction 
he took on leaving them, didn’t lead to 
the theatre. He walked on—the air of a 
keen business man in the tiny frame— 
a look of satisfaction in the credulous 
blue eyes. 

“Where’s the old man?” 

The stage-doorkeeper looked down at 
Bingo. It was quite a long gaze, for the 
doorkeeper was an ex-circus giant and 
Bingo stood three-feet-two. 

“He’s in the dressing-room, I guess. 
He’s been lookin’ all over fer you. 
You'll git a bawlin’ out when you get 
up there, I’ll betcha.” 

“I know, I know,” answered Bingo. 
“Say—kin you do me a favor?” 

“T guess so.” 
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Bingo took a large manila-paper- 
wrapped bundle from under his arm and 
handed it to the doorkeeper. 

“You know when I make my first 
exit, when the old lady sings her song—~ 
put this junk over by the switchboard 
where I can get it. Don’t fergit and don’t 
let my old man get wise. This act o’ 
ours is goin’ on the Fritz—somebody’s 
got t’ give it a lift an’ it looks like me 
from where I sit. Here—this is the 
kind you ’chaws,’ aint it?” 

The doorkeeper stood there for some 
time before he could gather his wits to- 
gether. In one hand he held a large 
bundle, in the other, a package of. his 
favorite chewing tobacco. 

“T wonder what that kid’s up to,” he 
said. 

“Pop” Baker was plainly very nerv- 
ous—back and forth behind the “drop” 
he walked, his hands clasped behind 
him. 

“This is wors’n a try-out, Minnie,” 
he said to his wife. “This here Billings 
runs six houses. If we make good here 
it means six weeks’ work: if we don't, 
we’re canned—canned for the whole 
blamed circuit and maybe for the season. 
You an’ I can’t afford to get stale, little 
girl, an’—where’s that kid Bingo— 
what’s keepin’ him upstairs so long? 
It’s nearly time to go on now. If he 
don’t look out—here he is now.” 

Bingo showed no signs of his father’s 
concern—indeed, he was as calm as 
could be and gave his father a look that 
said plainly—‘Leave it to me, kid—I’ll 


fix it.” The call of “Bakers on after a 


this reel,” interrupted a reprimand. 
Father, mother and son, stood behind 
the canvas drop, while a blood-curdling 
moving picture -story was enfolded 
thereon. 

The act was opened by “Pop” Baker 
in his famous imitations of the cries of 
wild animals. Perhaps it was because 
so few people in the audience had heard | 
them—at any rate they fell flat. His | 


“correct imitation of a steam: calliope ~ 


playing ‘Yankee Doodle’” didn’t have 


much better success. “Dead house— = 


dead house,” he kept repeating to him- 
self. Bingo made his entrance—his ~ 
father noticed a hum and buzz in the = 
gallery and thought, “Well, the kid’s 
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got ’em started any way, now we got to 
keep goin!” Their dance over, they 
made way for Mrs. Baker and her song. 
As the man passed, he whispered to his 
wife, “Keep it up, Minnie—it’s started 
—hand it to ’em, girl.” 

Once in the wings he turned to his 
son with a “Here you, Bingo.” But the 
boy, contrary to custom, had made his 
exit on the other side. “Pop” thought 
this very strange. He thought of run- 
ning round to him and saying some- 
thing—or nothing, he was so nervous 
he didn’t know which. Yes he would— 
no, here was the song. Oh, Lord, what 
could he do? He got in towards the 
stage as far as he could without being 
seen by the audience, and there bom- 
barded his wife with loudly whispered, 
“Give it to em, Minnie” and “Now you 
got ’em.” Also “Hold that note, girl— 
hold it.” till the poor woman almost 
forgot the words of her song. He kept 
up this helping-hindrance until it was 
time to give the signal for the flag. He 
pressed the button and Old Glory—bet- 
ter known in the vaudeville world as 
“Old Kind Applause,” unfurled him- 
self. There was a “hand”—there al- 
ways is. But not enough to please 
“Pop” Baker. However, he patted his 
wife on the back and spoke encourag- 
ingly to her. It looked like a forlorn 
hope! 

Then suddenly—was the house afire? 
Was there a riot? Surely there must be 
some cause for this pandemonium? 
There were hurrahs, whistles and 
shrieks. Hands were clapped—feet 
stamped. The gallery went wild, the 
balcony followed, it spread to the or- 
chestra. The noise was deafening— 
Why? 

In the center of the stage was a young 
man of fourteen. He wore padded 
trousers, maroon and white striped 
stockings, a maroon sweater which bore 
the letter “H” in white, 

His name was Bingo. 

‘He danced an “eccentric buck and 
Wing.” 

“Pop” Baker thought three encores 
were quite enough for his son, so he 
and his wife went on for the finish, 
a “trio break-down.” Bingo did back 
somersaults by the dozen—and the 
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audience screamed, stamped and 
shouted some more, 

Mr. Baker, better known to his 
friends as “Pop,” was destined to bear 
many changes of feeling in a very short 
period of time. Indeed, they were ther- 
mometer-like: The opening of the act 
was zero; as it progressed, the tempera- 
ture dropped far below; and then came 
Bingo’s triumph, sending the emo- 
tional mercury up to summer heart. 
Now he was listening to Mr. Billings, 

“That kid o’ yourn is a wonder 
Baker—the hull audience did nothin’ 
but talk about him. I was listenin’ as 
they went out. It was nothin’ but the 
‘little feller in the football suit.’ Ill 
tell ye what, ye ought to be proud o’ 
him. I guess ye kin have the rest o’ the 
circuit—I’ll give ye a return date here 
when ye’re through.” 

To fever heat went the thermometer, 

“This is a good idea o’ the kid’s, 
Minnie—I never thought o’ the ‘local 
gag’ stuff.” This to Mrs, Baker on en- 
tering the dressing-room. “You see, 
every town we. play, you could rig up 
some kind of a sweater with the foot- 
ball team’s colors on it an’ so—What’s 
the matter?” 

Mrs. Baker was crying and murmur- 
ing aloud. 

“T’d rather we’d a flunked the act 
than to think he’d do that—I tried so 
hard to raise him decent—I didn’t think 
it of him—lI didn’t think it!” 

“What’s up, Minnie—Let’s have it?” 

For an answer Mrs. Baker showed 
him the tin box. When last the con- 
tents had been counted, it had contained 
eight dollars and ten cents in quarters, 
dimes and nickels. Now it was empty! ° 

The temperature was zero again. 

Bingo entered. His father looked him 
squarely in the eye. The boy was grin- 
ning from ear to ear. Slowly the smile 
faded, he. hung his head and his lip. 
trembled—he knew he had been found 
out. : 

“Bingo—you’re a thief!” 

Bingo sniffed. 

“You're a thief, Bingo,” continued 
his. father. “You helped the act all right; 
but you done wrong. You stole that 
money your mother an’ me has been 
savin’ for yer Chris’mas. If ye can’t 
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get along hones’ ye’d better quit—I don’t 
- want no thieves around me—Do you 
_ know what they do with kids like you? 
They put ’em in jail!” 

Bingo cried and cried: 

“B-b-b-ut you see, p-p-op—the act 
Was. goin’ rotten! I-thought you 
wouldn’t care—s-s-o I-I got a lot o’ guys 
to go up in ‘nigger heaven’ anl yell fer 
me, then I bought the suit b-b-ecause 
Hagerstown won the g-g-ame. I didn’t 
want to go back to Noo York s-s-o I—” 

The last words were choked in a 
spluttering, coughing sob. “Pop” Baker 
and his wife exchanged a glance that 
meant “What can we do?” There was 
silence, except for the boy’s sobbing. 
At last the mother relented—she 


couldn’t bear to hear him cry. 

“All right, son—don’t think of it any 
more. You'll forgive him, wont you, 
‘Pop ?’ 9 

“Y-yes,” mumbled Mr. Baker. “But 
don’t do it again or you know where 
you'll land!” 


Bingo took off his make-up—and 
wept all the time. He dressed himselfi— 
and wept again. All during their lunch 
after the “show” the boy sniffied. Every 
now and again he burst into tears. In 
vain his mother tried to console him; 
in vain his father assured him that 
everything was “all right.” 

Mr. Baker was about to turn out the 
light and go to bed. He had read his 
paper and smoked his pipe to a thin, 
tasteless ash. His wife was already doz- 
ing. Suddenly from behind the drawn 
curtains of the alcove, came a long, 
piteous wail—It was Bingo. 

“For heaven’s sake, dry up, kid,” 
snapped “Pop.” “What’s the trouble 
now—lI told you it was all right.” 

Bingo choked another sob—he drew 
in his breath. And then in a woe-begone, 
all-hope-lost voice, his father heard him 
moan: 

“S-say Pop, w-what th’ h—I1 is goin’ 
to become o’ the act if you put me in 
jail?” 
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THE STORY OF A MAN WHO BACKED A SHOW 


!OR present purposes, we shall 
it “The Queen of Montmarte ;” 
shall call her Evangeline San 
Souci; and we shall call him Mr. John- 
ston. Of course, these were not the 
real names, although the musical show 
might just as well have been called by 
the above title as by the one bestowed 
upon it and she might have selected 
Evangeline San Souci just as nonchal- 
antly as the nom de soubrette which she 
had taken unto herself. Mr. Johnston 
was his midnight name in New York. 
In the western city where he paid his 
pew rent and was smiled on by the 
bank cashier, he was known differently. 
But we shall be charitable—and dis- 
creet. 
Anyway, it came to pass that the 


S 


donot Pe 


stroke of twelve one night about two 
years ago discovered a man seated be- 
fore a quart of four dollars and Evange- 
line San Souci in the Stuyvesant Grill, 
that metropolitan restaurant whose 
financial psychology is to be analyzed in 
terms of its several entrance stairs, in 
the descending of which the ladies know 
their gowns can, must and will be 
seen. (It is curious that a restaurant’s 
scale of prices is always in proportion 
to the grandeur of its female patrons’ 
clothes. Watch it.) Suddenly, the man 
seated with Evangeline jumped up from 
his chair, bolted toward the entrance, 
grabbed a gentleman by the arm, and 
literally dragged him toward the ‘table 
where he had left his fair Peroxide. 
“Say, Miss San Souci,” said he finally, 
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“before the stranger had an opportunity 
. to regain his breath, “I want you to 
shake hands with my friend Mr. John- 
ston.” Then—“Sit down in that chair 
next to Miss San Souci, Mr. Johnston, 
-and make yourself comfortable. Here, 
waiter, fill up another glass!” 
Now, dear reader, while the little 
arty is inhaling the bibulous bubbles, 
Tet us pause to peep into the head of 
‘Mr. Wilson, the gentleman whom we 
Originally beheld in the company of 
Evangeline. Mr. Wilson is thinking. 
What is he thinking? Mr. Wilson is 
the owner of “The Queen of Mont- 
marte” and “The Queen of Montmarte” 
has been losing money steadily since it 
opened in Providence two weeks ago. 
So it is quite natural that Mr. Wilson 
should be thinking, is it not? You may 
have three guesses as to the nature of 
the gentleman’s cogitations. Yes, you 
were right the very first time. Mr. Wil- 
son is thinking—as he has been think- 
ing since the first Wednesday matinée 
in New York—how it will be possible 
for him to make at least $25,000 in 
three months out of a show that is 
losing money at the rate of $2,500 a 
week. Frenzied finance? Not at all. 
Musical comedy finance! 
There—squint your eye. Can you 
see Mr. Wilson’s thoughts? You can 
with one eye shut? Well! “This guy 
Johnston,” muses the Wilson gray 
matter, “what I met in Pittsburg last 
season when I had ‘The Trimmest 
Ankle on Broadway’ on the road, is 
strong for the girlies. He’s got a bank- 
roll as big as a California red oak and 
not near as far away. There we have the 
éternal triangle. Evangeline, girlie, in 
one corner; Johnston, bank-roll, in the 
other; and me, the wise Mister Wilson, 
in all three. Cinch? Thank you. It is.” 
I have not believed in thought trang- 
ference since the Zanzigs let me see 
how it was done but I am very sure that 
if such a thing exists, there are no bet- 
ter mediums in the United States than a 
soubrette and her manager. A sou- 
brette can always tell you just what her 
manager is thinking of. Of course, look- 
ing at it in a skeptical way, this ought 
not to be so awfully hard at that, because 
he is always thinking of how to get the 
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most money in the quickest time. How- 
ever, be this as it may, the very second 
that Mr. Wilson pulled his napkin 
out of his collar to make for Mr. John- 
ston, Miss Evangeline San Souci knew 
what was in the air. And she didn’t 
have to use a mental biplane to find out, 
either. Evangeline had begun to sus- 
pect for at least a week that Alan Dale 
had not been crazy after all when he 
said that “The Queen” was not even 
a pretender and that Acton Davies had 
not been a damphool for saying that 
the show was the most gorgeously suc- 
cessful failure Broadway had known in 
the last two years. Which indicates 
that our Evangeline had a glimmer of 
inelligence once in a while even if she 
was on the stage. Wilson, when he 
read the reviews at five o’clock Tuesday 
morning over a kippered herring, swore 
to the waiter that there wasn’t a critic 
in New York who was honest, that they 
all played “favorites,” and that not one 
of them knew a good show when he 
saw it, anyway. And the waiter, an- 
ticipating fifteen in place of the usual 
ten per cent, answered: “Sure, Mister 
Wilson, you’se right. Them critics 
don’t know nothin’ about the drama.” 
(Messrs. Frohman,. Belasco, Tyler, et 
al, unlike the managerial Wilsons, eat 
at home.) But as the week went on and 
the audiences consistently remained 
away, Mr. Wilson himself began to | 
doubt whether “The Queen of Mont- = 
marte” was quite as good as “Fra 7 
Diavolo” or some of that other old- © 
fashioned stuff, and so, when he went ~ 
around to the restaurant on Friday 
night, he didn’t tip the waiter. 

But to return to Evangeline. As 
has been writ, "Vangie as she was 
known to her intimates, the strangers, 
knew what was in the oxygenized nitro- 
gen. And she appreciated full well— © 
also when perfectly sober—that the du- ~~ 
ration of her réle of Mademoiselle La © 
D’Evillette would be perpetuated or ~ 
amputated according to whether a John- | 
ston bank-roll could be enlisted in the 7 
show’s service. So the moment Mr. | 
Wilson breathlessly implored her to — 
shake hands with the stranger, "Vangie 
felt instinctively that it was up to her 
to call into immediate play the goo-goo 
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eye business. And exactly two quarts 
after midnight, Mr. Johnston was sure 
that ’Vangie “understood him better 
than any woman he had ever met.” The 
next Monday night, Miss Evangeline 
San Souci’s name appeared in purple 
lights above the theatre entrance as the 
featured player of the newest and big- 
gest electric sign on Broadway, the cur- 
tain went up on an “elaborated version” 
of “The Queen of Montmarte,” and the 
theatre was crowded, packed, jammed 
to the exits with an audience so en- 
thusiastic that it should have been ar- 
rested for disturbing the piece. “You 
see,” whispered Mr. Wilson as he 
nudged the proud and beaming Mr. 
Johnston, “didn’t I tell you? All the 
show needed was some fresh capital. 
We'll make a fortune. Just look at the 
size of this audience!” 
_. Mr. Johnston concealed his pleasure 
‘very amateurishly. How was he to 
know the house had been “papered?’ 
How was he to know that practically 
an entirely new and half-the-price com- 
pany had been engaged and that the 
former high scale of salaries would be 


put down on the “statement” that he 
would get? How was he to know that 


the “elaborated” production—“new” 
scenery, “new” costumes, and all the 
rest—was only the old production 
“touched up” a bit with some store- 
house uselessnesses for which he would 
be charged Lee Lash and Paquin rates? 
How was he to know these things? 
You cannot expect a wholesale hard- 
ware merchant to know everything, 
can you? You may not be able to fool 
all the people all of the time, but, in the 
theatrical game, you can fool all the Mr. 
Johnstons long enough to get their 
money. And you can do it with both 
hands tied behind you. 

The agreement that had been made 
between Mr. Wilson and Mr. John- 
ston was that they were to be equal 
partners in the venture, that is, Mr. 
Johnston was to put up fresh capital to 
the extent of $50,000 and Mr. Wil- 
son was not to draw a cent of salary 
or get any remuneration for his services 
as manager, unless the show paid— 
which, as Mr. Wilson enthusiastically 
put it, was as sure as God made 
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little apples. Which latter, Mr. Johnston, 
knowing nothing of the theatrical busi- 
ness, agreed was pretty sure. It seem- 
ingly did not occur to him that the 
Creator made big lemons just as well as 
little apples. The further partnership 
agreement stipulated that they were to 
share the profits equally. Statements, 
“as was usual in the theatrical business,” ~ 
according to Mr. Wilson, were to be 
rendered once every three months, 

At the end of the first three months, 
“The Queen of Montmarte” had made 
$8,000 for Mr. Wilson—this being the 
amount of the “graft” gained through 
the “elaborating” of the production 
and the rake-off on the new salary list, 
the new three-sheets, a new arrangement 
of percentages made with the manage- 
ment of the house and an alleged “in- 
crease of ten per cent,” that had been de- 
manded by the booking agents—because 
of the “unwieldiness of the production,” 
as’ Mr. Wilson explained it on the 
statement rendered to his partner. The 
statement, naturally enough, as is the 
way with statements rendered in the 
cases of such individuals as Mr. John- 
ston, did not say anything about the 
$8,000, three-quarters of which was al- 
ready deposited in the name of his part- 
ner’s wife. The statement simply showed 
that the production had lost four thou- 
sand dollars. “Not so bad during the 
trying-out of the piece,” said Mr. Wil- 
son. “That’s all a preliminary run like 
this is, anyway. When we take the 
show out on the road, we'll clean up a 
fortune.” Mr. Wilson then liberally 
agreed to put up two thousand dollars 
(which he kept”out of that $8,000 for 
the purpose), got his “partner” to put 
up the other two thousand dollars, and - 
the show was taken out on the road. 
Of course, the production had to be 
“freshened up” again and Mr. John- 
ston was prevailed upon to put up seven 
thousand dollars to accomplish the 
work. And the next day Mr. Wilson's 
wife’s account increased with a deposit 
of $5,000. 

The show, for reason described by - 
Wilson as “mysterious,” did not seem 
to go as well on the road as they 
had believed it would and Mr. John- 
ston’s bank-roll had to be called on for 
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" ~a little assistance to “tide over the bad 


_, Season.” Of course, every once in a 


~ 


while Mr. Johnston, who was by no 
means a complete ignoramus, objected 
to putting “any more of his good money 


into what began to look like a dead 


proposition,” but on such occasions, 
when the Wilson logic had failed 
to convince him, the Evangeline goo- 
goo business was invoked and the money 
forthcame. And all the while Mr. Wil- 
son’s wife’s bank account kept growing 
fatter and fatter. 

It was in Altoona, Pennsylvania, one 
night five months later, that Mr. Wil- 
son and Miss Evangeline San Souci 
were to be discovered after the show 
talking earnestly and in suppressed 
voices in-a corner of the parlor of the 
town hotel. The show had not played 
to more than a hundred dollars a night 
in the last two weeks. “I’m afraid it’s 
all up,” Mr. Wilson was saying. “We've 
gotten all out of him we kin git. I tried 
to make another touch of a couple o’ 
thousand day before yesterday, but he 
said he was through. He’ll be with us 
again to-morrow, when he gits back 
east from Pittsburg, and I feel the last 
renig coming.” - 

Miss San Souci felt a tear in her 
eye. “Yep,” she agreed, “I feel it 
comin’ too. I can’t string him any more. 
But I aint hollerin’ and you oughtn’t 
to either. I got a big wad of salary out 
of it—more than I could ’a’ really 
earned in six years and you must ’a’ 
made a killing yourself.” 

Mr. Wilson masticated the end of 
his cigar. “V-e-r-y, v-e-r-y little,” he 
said regretfully. “It might ’a’ been 
more.” 

The next day, Mr. Johnston returned 
—with a lawyer. Despite the pleas of 
Mr. Wilson and the optical dampness 
of Miss Evangeline, he “attached” the 
show. “I’ve been a sucker,” he ex- 
claimed inelegantly, but with a certain 
suspicion of intelligence. “You’ve done 
me, Wilson. You know you have! And 

ou”—indicating the sobbing Miss 
vangeline—“you’ve helped him.” Both 
maligned parties interposed strong ob- 
jections, but to no avail. The show was 
“attached.” Mr. Wilson skipped back 
to New York with Miss Evangeline; 
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and Mr. Johnston found himself -$48,. 
000 out of pocket, with nothing more 
concrete and promising to show for it 
than two sets of battered scenery for 
which he would have to pay storehouse 
charges, a hundred tattered costumes, 
and such a headache. He sued Wilson, 
but Wilson didn’t have a cent. “His 
wife’s name” turned the trick. He called 
Miss Evangeline names. But there was 
no money in that for him. And he went 
back to Pittsburg, a sadder but very 
much wiser man. 

By this time, the astute reader has 
probably guessed that Mr. Johnston 
was one of the class of individuals 
vulgarly known in other fields as “come- 
ons” and “easy marks,” but more 
euphoniously known in theatrical cir- 
cles as “angels.” An “angel” is a man 
with a bank-roll who doesn’t understand 
a thing about the theatrical business 
until said bank-roll has completely dis- 
appeared. Even, then, there will be two 
or three hundred things he wont under- 
stand. No man can understand the 
theatrical business unless he starts in it, 
at the tender age of eight, in the ca- 
pacity of either an usher or an ice- 
water boy. To be a moneymaker in the 
theatre, a man must understand every- 
thing connected with the theatre except 
the drama. The “angel” in the theatre is 
much like a farmer who might rush past 
the guard onto the Stock Exchange 
floor. during a sudden break in the 
Union Pacific and seek to sell a ticket 
he has purchased over that road. There 
is only one essential point of difference. 
When the farmer is finally kicked out 
into the street, he still has the ticket. 
Every once in a long while, one reads 
in the papers or hears of a man who 
has beaten the races, the wire-tapping 
game, the Bank at Monte Carlo, the 
three-card monte game, the shell game, 
and the railroads, But never—not once 
in all the history of the theatres—does 
one, has one, read or heard of an 
“angel” beating the theatrical game. 
The orchestra circle can’t be squared. 


The reason for this is not far to seek. 


The substantial, honest side of the theat- 
rical business is not open to strangers. 
This side is conducted fairly and pro- © 
fitably by fair and profitable men. The | 
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theatre and the circus are alike. The 
circus proper, the big, well-run tent, 
is in the hands of the Barnums of the 
sawdust ring, where the financial feet 
of the Mr. Johnstons are not wanted 
or permitted to tread. In the little tents, 
in the side-show game, the freak, un- 
stable side of the business, the Mr. 
Johnstons and their wallets are wel- 
comed. Obviously enough, however, 
the theatre appeals to the Mr. John- 
stons much more than the side-show. 
Evangeline San Soucie looks much bet- 
ter across a table in the Stuyvesant 
Grill than would the Bearded Lady. 
Of this gustibus there is certainly no 
disputandum. Then too, the glamour, 
that dubious synonym of the theatre! 
In the side-show, the glamour approxi- 
mates that which envelops a patent 
medicine laboratory. But 1n the theatre 
—ah, how different! To your Mr. John- 
ston, of Pittsburg, the theatre is a gold 
and purple dream, a hazy, mazy, gauzy, 
little fairy world. It captivates him; it 
lures him. He yearns to be able to enter 
it. He is not long content to view it 
from the orchestra chairs. He wants to 
enter this Arcady and get on its Board 
of Aldermen. He wants to have a hand 
in it. He wants to manage. He wants 
to get a little of the glamour for him- 
self. A theatrical manager! That’s the 
title he thinks will look well on him. 
And as in another sphere, he buys the 
title and as quick as you can say Jack 
Robinson or Klaw and Erlanger he is 
divorced from his money. 
Our story of Mr. Johnston is an 
actual one and one that is easily re- 
called by those who have followed re- 
cent theatrical affairs. The disguising 
of the names should not prove confus- 
ing in the least. And the story brings 
many others to mind, all of which have 
had the same ending. Curiously enough, 
it is not always, as is popularly sup- 
posed, a case of cherchez la soubrette 
in the instance of theatrical “angels.” 
Very often, the “angel” thinks he can 
make money in the business. There was 
the case, not long ago, for example, 
of a man from Philadelphia, a good, 
sound, successful merchant, who de- 
veloped that exotic bug in his mental 
| entomology that is classified scientifical- 


ly as showbusiness, Our Quaker friend 
had grown a-weary of life in the store 
and became deeply impressed with the 
idea, suggested by a friend, that he could 
get both fun and money at the same 
time out of the theatrical business. Of 
course, the only man who can get both 
fun and money out of anything at the 
same time is a good, sound, successful 
merchant, but the man from Philadel- 
phia, being a good, sound, successful 
merchant, never stopped to think of 
that. His friend, who started the for- 
eign element buzzing in his brain, was 
a second cousin of our old friend, Mr. 
Wilson. Not a blood relation, to be 
sure. Just a sort of a box-office relative. 
But a box-office is the one-place in the 
world were water is thicker than blood. 
The strongest ties in a box-office are 
the pieces of cord that bind together 
the bundles of greenbacks. 

This second cousin of Mr. Wilson, 
whom we shall call Mr. O’Brien,’ had 
had a musical comedy out on the road 


ethe season before for one consecutive 


week, The hardened first nighters of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, had declared it 
a “frost,” and five other Jersey com- 
munities had, in rapid succession, not 
chosen to set themselves up against 
Plainfield’s opinion. There is only one 
independently thinking town in New 
Jersey and that town is New Haven, 
Connecticut. If a show, on try-out, 
fails in one town in New Jersey, it is 
certain to fail in every other town in the 
state and that is the real reason why 
the managers always take their produc- 
tions to New Haven directly after Red 
Bank has returned its customary un- 
favorable verdict. Shows only open 
in Red Bank out of force of habit. . The 
only play that ever: succeeded in that 
town, was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” But 
New Haven, .as. the theatrical man- 
agers insist, .is the only try-out town 
near New York that can think for it- 
self, which means that it likes any old 
thing that the managers put on there. 
If every show that New Haven liked 
were a success, Klaw and Erlanger 
could make John D. Rockefeller door- 
man at the New Amsterdam theatre 
and the Shuberts could turn No. 26 
Broadway into a one night stand. 
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The only reason why Mr. O’Brien 
did not take his show to New Haven, 
after playing the Jersey dramatic 

- league, was because he did not have 
enough money to pay the railroad 
fares. And so, at the time our story 
begins, “the original and whimsical 
musical comedietta called ‘The Yellow 
Arbutus,’” might have been found re- 
posing serenely ina corner of Cain’s 
storehouse. “For about twenty thou- 
sand dollars,” Mr. O’Brien had said to 
‘the Philadelphia may, “we can get the 
show out on the road again, interpolate 
a lot of catchy songs and a big mechani- 
cal effect, and then there wont be noth- 
in’ to it.” Mr. O’Brien went on to 
elucidate matters to the Philadelphia 
man, emphasizing the point that, when 
a show was successful, the receipts 
sometimes went as high as $17,000 a 
week. Which they do—about as fre- 
quently as a Democrat is elected presi- 
dent. A little more advanced mathe- 
matics like this, helped along by a few 
Clover Club cocktails, and our Phila- 
delphia friend was asking the garcon to 
have ’em reserve two seats in the chair 
car on the one o’clock for New York. 
And at half past three of the same 
day, our Philadelphia friend, for the 
small sum of $20,000, became a half- 
partner with the brunette Celt in the 
latter’s “theatrical business.” ~The lat- 
ter consisted of one set of scenery in- 
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tended to represent the exterior of a 
Buddhist temple, a second set showing 
“the throne chamber of the King” that 
had been previously used in two other 
productions to represent respectively the 
smoking-room in a Long Island coun- 
try house and the interior of a depart- 
ment store, a batch of tired costumes, 
and a “moon effect.” Originally, said 
Mr. O’Brien, the production had cost 
$80,000. And Mr. O’Brien “sacrificed” 
so much in allowing Mr. Philadelphia 
to assume a half interest in the produc- 
tion, that when the $20,000 was paid 
over, Mr. O’Brien deposited $10,000 to 
his own private credit in an out-of-the- 
way bank in the Bronx. 

We shall not continue the adventure 
of the old Philadelphia’ gentleman to 
its sad end, save to record the fact that 
it cost him something like $40,000, out- 
side of his initial investment, to get the 
show back safely in the storehouse. 

The shoemaker should stick to his 
last. A haberdasher cannot make a 
theatrical manager of himself, although | 
some theatrical managers we know | 
would be much better as haberdashers. 
The prospective theatrical “angel” 
should remember that there is no place © 
like home—for saving his money. If ~ 
he once gets his feet the other side of 
the proscenium arch, his bank-roll will 
not stand the chance of a snowball at | 
Palm Beach. © 
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THIS article is concerned with the aims and plans of the Drama League, an affiliation 
of women’s clubs which seek to raise the standard of the acted drama in America. 


INCE the character of the commer- 
cial theatre is determined by the 
demand of its patrons, in order to 

reform the theatre we must first reform 
the play-going public. This is the logic 
upon which is founded the recently or- 
ganized Drama League of. America, the 
aim of which is the rational uplift of 
the stage through education and co- 
operation. The commercial manager, it 
is assumed, however much upon occa- 
sion he may prate of art and ideals, is 
actuated fundamentally by an intense 
desire to fathom the public demand and 
to supply it. Accordingly, to influence 
the commercial manager, we must in- 
fluence the public demand. 

This is obviously a stupendous task. 


The play-going public is an amorphous 
mass, by no means composed exclusive- 
ly of members of any one social class— 
an infinitely various composite of all 
strata, more or less typically arranged 
in reverse order in the superimposed 
galleries and the other divisions of the 
larger play-house. Nevertheless, a he- 
ginning must be made. The laissez-faire 
policy so long in vogue is being more 
generally recognized as distinctly un- 
American, and the Drama League now 
comes forward with what seems to be 
the most plausible scheme for theatrical 
betterment yet devised. Let us then con- 
sider what this scheme is—what its plan 
of action is, and what ends it is de- 
signed to bring about. 
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Irving’s Opinion 

IN A LECTURE before the Edin- 
‘burgh Philosophical Institute, Sir 
Henry Irving once said, “Depend 
upon two things—that the theatre, as 
a whole, is never below the average 
moral sense of the time; and that the 
inevitable demand for an admixture, at 
least, of wholesome sentiment in every 
sort of dramatic production brings the 
ruling tone of the theatre, whatever 
drawback may exist, up to the highest 
level at which the general morality of 
the time can truly be registered.” A 
more common and optimistic view of 
the matter holds that the drama’s aver- 
age—since, after all, the theatre is con- 
stantly influenced by the highest type of 
mind—is considerably in advance of 
the general average. Matthew Arnold 
perhaps shared this view when he so 
earnestly recommended the organiza- 
tion of the theatre. 

At all events, the Drama League and 
its supporters cherish this conviction in 
their appeal for an organization of the 
theatre-going public. In other words, 
the stage is a factor in general educa- 

. tion, not merely by virtue of its func- 
tion as a mirror of life and as an ex- 
tender of knowledge, but also, in cul- 
ture and character, in manners and 
morals, as a distinct leader. Logically 
speaking, we may expect this mirror to 
reflect only the noble side of life when 
the ignoble has been abolished. But at 
least the proportion of good and evil in 
the drama is not eternally governed by 
the proportion of good and evil in the 
world, and it is this ratio principally 
that sane reformers seek to control. 

The Drama League assumes that the 

- commercial theatre will remain a fix- 

ture for years to come, and is convinced 
that managers will produce lofty drama 

- just so soon as there is a public to ap- 
‘ preciate and demand it. In certain com- 

munities an effort to foster such a pub- 

‘jic has occasionally been made with 
some degree of success by local literary 
clubs. This achievement has given rise 

to the thought that a national organiza- 
tion, composed primarily of literary 

* clubs, but seeking to extend its mem- 

bership as far as possible in every di- 


rection, all working in harmony to dis- 
courage the evil and to support the 
worthy drama, might accomplish in the 
large as much as has been done in the 
little, and even more. 


Aims of the Drama League 


AN INQUIRY has, accordingly, been 
made as the means available for 
elevating the general dramatic taste. 
To begin with, the public, of course, 
can be urged to attend only the 
best plays, and a widespread example 
of this practice can be set. The read- 
ing of the worthy drama can be en- 
couraged, and a beneficial knowledge 
of technical play structure propagated. 
The drama, chief of all,-can be finally 
emhancipated from that dry-rot of Puri- 
tan prejudice which in England and 
America has so long survived the origi- 
nal sentiment’s usefulness, and which 
through neglect and wholesale condem- ~ 
nation has wrought such evil to the © 
theatre as an institution, and so to the © 
immense public the theatre profoundly ~ 
affects. i 4 

To these ends, the Drama League, as = 
visualized by its promoters, is to con- © 
sist of a large, central organization with ~ 
eventually a chapter in every city and = 
town in the country, studying the © 
drama, encouraging the good with © 
patronage and discountenancing the un- | 
worthy with non-support. If the © 
women’s clubs of the country, as is so 7 
earnestly hoped, will at once unani- 
mously co-operate in such an organiza- 
tion, the League, with an instant mem- 
bership of many thousands of trained 
forces, will find itself a power worth ~ 
considering from the start. It will have | 
avoided the tedious process of growth 
from the seed, by starting with a merely 
transplanted organism already well de- 
veloped. 4 

The object of the League is: first, to © 
encourage the formation and main- — 
tenance of dramatic study clubs, issuing 
programs, bibliography, lists of lectures, 
and general suggestions for the mo 
profitable and pleasant work; and sec 
ond, to influence the character of dra 
matic offerings directly through that 
main avenue to the will of the managef, 
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the box-office. The League might go 
so far as to bargain with the producers 
for certain desirable but hitherto un- 
profitable plays, guaranteeing a suf- 
ficient patronage. Surely, any associa- 
tion that could, on specified occasions, 
fill the theatres of the land with intelli- 
gent audiences assembled to witness in- 
telligent plays intelligently performed, 
must exert a profound influence upon 
the proverbially “sordid” manager— 
the influence, indeed, actually varying in 
proportion to the sordidness. The play 
producer, embittered by the usual ex- 
perience of repeated failure, would 
gladly co-operate with an organization 
that stood ready to insure his success. 


Publication of Plays 


A THIRD and especially worthy aim 
of the Drama League is to encourage 
the publication of good plays. Much 
material of this sort is at present un- 
available. The League hopes to apply 
to authors and publishers the same 
stimulus it expects to exert in the case 
of the manager—to encourage the pub- 
lication of plays by furnishing play 
readers in profitable numbers. The prin- 
ciple is also to be made operative in the 
‘encouragement of more and better play 
translation, The traveling library of 
plays and works on technique will be 
utilized, and the more convenient seg- 
regation of timely books in public li- 
braries will be urged. Amateur pro- 
duction of the classic drama as an es- 


pecially effective method of study; the: 


emphasis upon the drama in primary 
and secondary, as well as in higher edu- 
cation; and all other legitimate means 
of rendering dramatic appreciation gen- 
eral will be abetted. The drama on the 
Continent is in every sense a national 
institution, loved by the people and 
backed by the state. It is recognized 
that the drama in America can scarcely 
attain to so desirable a position with- 
out a much more widespread and 
thorough acquaintance with its higher 
forms than now exists. There can be no 
doubt that lack of interest in the better 
drama is largely due to lack of knowl- 
edge. Better acquaintance will certainly 
bring about a heartier support. 


The. Manager and the Play Com- 
mittee 


THE LINK between the League and 
the manager is the play-going commit- 
tee. Here a cautionary attitude is in- 
dispensable. The danger in all propa- 
gandas is the tendency of extremism to 
the ridiculous. In the present instance, 
it is the policy of censorship which 
offers the greatest possibilities for dis- 
aster. But the whole aim of the League 
thus far has been to enable the indi- 
vidual to be his own stage censor. It 
is believed that the play-going commit- 
tee can aid in the local work by supply- 
ing a reliable foreknowledge of new 
dramas, which will permit of undis- 
tracted attention at the theatre to tech- 
nical and histrionic achievements. The 
art of the drama, then, will not al- 
ways be lost sight of through absorption 
in the story. 

The play-going committee can ar- 
range mass attendance on particularly 
excellent plays, thus forcibly demon- 
strating to the manager the vitality and 
seriousness of the organization. This 
policy has been pursued with success in 
one or two instances, the managers in- 
variably lending their cordial assistance 
and approval. The committee can fur- 
ther prepare the general membership 
for theatre patronage by collecting bona 
fide criticism of particular plays and 
making it available to all. 

In this connection a clipping bureau 
at once suggests itself. In the case of 
initial productions in New York, Chi- 
cago, or elsewhere, committees repre- 
senting the League can prepare reports 
to be distributed throughout the coun- 
try wherever the new play may sooner 
or later be presented. These reports 
would, of course, largely determine the 
distribution of patronage on the part of 
the membership. The play-going com- 
mittee, in short, stands in the relation 
of. an impartial and altogether trust- 
worthy adviser to the local chapter, and 
in some cases to the whole organization, 
with regard to current and coming 
theatrical offerings. The members of 
the League, thus supplied with accurate 
and reliable information, will avoid the 
confusion resultant upon our absurdly 
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reprehensible theatrical. press-agent 
system and the prevalence of newspa- 
per play reviews largely colored by the 
value of theatre advertising. 


Future of the Drama League 
OF COURSE, the Drama League is 


inevitably destined to be the target of 


much criticism and ridicule. Its pur- 
pose will be misunderstood, and its at- 
titude misinterpreted. It will be 
maligned for attempting a dictatorship 
to which it in no wise pretends and for 
affecting a pose where there is only the 
most earnest sincerity. It will be con- 
demned with the stigma “high-brow,” 
by pert paragraphers in too big a hurry 
to listen to a full explanation of the 
plan. It will be laughed out of court 
because it has not revolutionized a cen- 
turies-old institution in a season. But 
it is a sane proposition, based upon 
logical procedure, an evolutionary plan 
of revolution, a reform from within, 
which, as everybody knows, is the sole 
kind of reform that stays reformed. It 
will take time, obviously, and endless 
patience—a _  stoical endurance of 
thoughtless abuse, a persistent attack in 
spite of many repulses. But its possi- 
bilities are indubitably large. 

An organized army of thirty thousand 
women playgoers with their masculine 
attendants will surely be able to in- 
fluence directly the productions of any 
manager to whom it turns its attention. 
The producer himself will, in niné cases 
out of ten, be glad of this support in 
the worthy enterprises he has too often 
been afraid to attempt. Yet thirty 
thousand members is by no means a 
Utopian ideal: as a matter of fact, the 
Drama League, from its organization 
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at Evanston, consists of sixty-three 
women’s clubs of Chicago and vicinity, 
aggregating a membership of over 
fifteen thousand. 


Ideals and Aspirations 


IN NEW YORK, the MacDonald 
Club has for some time been in- 
forming itself through a committee 
as to new plays, pledging three weeks 
of support to productions deemed 
worthy. The work of this club, ex- 
tended to include systematic study of 
the drama, duplicated ad infinitum, and 
effectively organized, constitutes the 
object of the Drama League: . What it 
plans is wholly constructive. It aims 
to avoid that public condemnation of 
evil which merely serves to advertise. 
It proposes to express its approval by 
patronage, its disapproval by silent non- 
support. 

As for the ultimate aspirations and 
ideals of the Drama League they may 
be safely left to take care of themselves. 
The endowed or municipal theatre is 
perhaps vaguely foreshadowed. But it 
is freely acknowledged that a play-go- 
ing public qualified to appreciate and to 
demand the higher drama is a prere- 
quisite to this lofty achievement. Mean- = 
while, the commercial theatre is the = 
means at hand; its adaptation and utili- ~ 
zation constitute the first step. The 
Drama League proposes to create no 
revolutions out of hand, but simply to 
diffuse the knowledge and taste from 
which alone true reform will spring. 
This it seeks to do through education, 
through the encouragement of worthy 
plays, and through the unification of the 
many existing forces for the uplift of 
the drama. 
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MISS RUSSELL has long been considered one of the foremost of American actresses 
Although she has retiied temporarily from the stage, her return is announced for early 


spring in a new play. 


UCH of the fallibility of humani- 
ty comes from the peculiar an- 
gle of the human eye and the 

peculiar bias of the human. mind. 
Things look entirely different from 
different points of view. This is illus- 
trated by looking at a profile photo- 
graph of a friend, whose side face you 
never have noticed particularly. You 
may know your friend intimately, but 
unless you are an artist and have 
studied her features carefully from all 
points of view, the picture probably 
will seem that of a stranger. 

As we see things only from one 
side, we are apt to Pd only from 
one set of premises or judge only 
from one viewpoint. The old Persian 
fable of the three blind men who jour- 


neyed far to view (?) an elephant, 
contains that kernel of truth which is 
always encrusted in the fanciful lore 
of the Orient. One of the blind men 
approached. the animal from the front, 
and his groping hands took hold of its 
squirming trunk. Straightway he af- 
firmed: “The elephant is very like a 
snake.” The second investigator put 
his hands upon the sides of the pachy- 
derm, and immediately exclaimed 
with conviction: “The elephant is 
very like a wall.” The third man, 
who had clasped one of its ponderous 
legs, insisted that “the elephant is 
very like a tree.” Each of these men 
was convinced in his own mind that 
he—and he only—knew what the ani- 
mal was like: and, according to the 
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Oriental story-teller, each spent the 
remainder of his life in controversy 
with his brothers in affliction, over 
the appearance of an elephant. 


Ft] 
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The modern man does not realize 
it, but many times his point of view, 


like that of the blind men in the fable, ' 


depends a great deal upon a first im- 
pression—which he does not take the 
trouble to enlarge—and often his 
first impression is given him by the 
calm asseveration of some other per- 
son. 

For instance, Shakespeare distinct- 
ly says that the heiress of the Capu- 
let’s was only fourteen when she met 
and fell in love with Romeo, but to 
the imagination of the average thea- 
tre-goer, Juliet appears in the form of 
Julia Marlowe—and she is a woman 
in full maturity. However, because 
most of those of this generation have 
seen only the poetical impersonation 
of Miss Marlowe, you will find they 
have forgotten all about a fourteen- 
year-old Juliet, if they even thought 
of her at all. The young women and 
the small women who come after will 
have hard. work to make the theatre- 
goer understand that it might be pos- 
sible for a Juliet to be small and in 
her teens; Juliet will be seen from 
the Marlowe point of view for the 
next generation, at least. 

Mrs. Fiske gave Tess of the d’Ur- 
bervilles a soul—the creature . that 
Hardy created certainly had none— 
but if any one now should play Tess 
purely along the lines conceived by 
Hardy, the actress would be com- 
pared very unfavorably to Mrs. 
Fiske. Mrs. Fiske is a great actress, 
but she always has had to suffer be- 
cause she has been labeled “intellec- 
tual.” One hears it said very often: 
“She plays from her brain, not her 
heart.” Any one who stopped to 
think a moment must know that the 
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woman who can play Becky Sharp > 
and Salvation Nell, Tess and Nora, 
Hannele and Hedda Gabler, must 
have great and varied emotional abili- 
ty. Of course, Mrs. Fiske’s charac 

terizations show an analytical mind- 

no woman who did not have a stupen- 
dous brain could depict them—but: 
they show wonderful imagination and 
poetical temperament as well, The 
public, however, only looks at Mrs. 
Fiske’s art from the viewpoint of her 

intellectuality. 4 

Does anyone ever think of Lillian 7 
Russell as anything else but a beau- ~ 
tiful woman? Yet Sidney Grundy, the ~ 
English playwright and a most stu- 4 
dious man, spoke to me particularly 
of Miss Russell’s intellectuality. 

aie 

You see, it is the point of view. 

I myself won recognition as an ac- 
tress when I was a very young girl, 
and the traditions of the sweetness 7 
and youth of Elaine and Esmeralda ~ 
still cling to me. a 

I am the feminine “Peter Pan,” as © 
far as growing up is concerned. Be- © 
cause I am physically small and | 
slight, I must be fitted with “Annie ~ 
Russell” parts—réles of sweetness 
and light, but often lacking in the 
qualities of the real woman, 

I have recently played Viola in 
“Twelfth Night,” the heroine in “The 
Nigger,” and Lady Teazle in “The 
School for Scandal”—réles very dif- 
ferent in scope and characterization, — 
but probably nine people out of ten 
said of me: “Annie Russell was sweet © 
in the part.” 

There is not the slightest reason 
for thinking that Lady Teazle was 4 
big, buxom woman; in fact, every- 
thing points to the idea that she was 
a demure little puss who, tiring 
reading sermons to her. father and 
doing tambour work, married money 
and came up to London, where 1 
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ury and society turned her head. 
However, as Rose Coghlan and Ada 
Rehan were big women (and they 
were the Lady Teazles of the last 
generation), the impression has gone 
abroad that Sheridan conceived a big 
woman as the heroine of his comedy 
of manners. 

We associate emotion and passion 
with the Mrs. Pat Campbell or Nazi- 
mova type of woman, but I question 
if a small blonde actress may not 
have quite as much temperament and 
emotional force. True, she might not 
display it in the same way, but do 
any two persons ever divulge their 
emotions in a similar manner? 

There have been Camilles both of 
the Bernhardt and Duse type—yes, 
even of the Modjeska type. The only 
thing is to remember this when ad- 
justing your point of view. 
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The modern theatrical manager 
has mastered the importance of this 
adjustment perfectly. He tries to 
gently lead the public to a place from 
which his plays and players may be 
seen to best advantage—and this is 
the answer to that conundrum: “Why 
is a press-agent?” 

That clever writer is supposed to di- 
rect attention in the proper direction. 
One of the best pieces of this kind of 
work was the advertisement of press 


notices of “The Christian,” which 
achieved such great success a few 
years ago. The play was almost blas- 
phemous, yet so artfully was atten- 
tion called to its “Christian” influ- 
ence that it reaped dollars and com- 
mendation from thousands of peo- 
ple who only went to see this play be- 
cause supposedly it was “a dramatic 
sermon.” They possibly never had 
gone to the theatre before and they 
have probably consistently remained 
away since, 

‘True, the press-agent sometimes 
over-reaches himself and raises an en- 
thusiasm to a greater height than he 
had intended. The public runs away 
with an idea which he only intended 
should gently lead it to his theatre. 
Everyone can think of a number of 
plays that have been failures because 
the public has in some way gained a 
mistaken opinion of them and will see 
them from no other point of view. 

‘ Many actors also are only allowed 
to play certain parts, as they seem to 
embody that type in the public mind. 
Howeyer, it is not to be expected that 
the average theatre-goer will be cold- 
ly analytical where his favorite ac- 
tor is concerned, so the player, to the 
end of the chapter, probably will have 
to contend with “the point of view.” 
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4y ARCHIE BELL 


MR. BELL, the author of this article on his friend, Leo Ditrichstein, is one of the best 
known dramatic critics in America. Mr. Ditrichstein’s present success in the play of his 
adaptation, ‘‘ The Concert,” makes the present article especially timely 


HERE was nothing about Leo 
Ditrichstein’s. boyhood to indicate 
that he would some day write 

farces that would cause millions of peo- 
ple to laugh. During the early years 
of his life he was a ruddy-faced young- 
ster, strong and healthy, and like the 
other boys of the neighborhood, finding 
his pleasure in the broad fields of his 
father’s estate at Jamesvar, Hungary. 
While still a child he showed a con- 
siderable inclination for musical studies, 
which his parents were happy to foster. 
While it was not by the cards that he 
shquld become a professional pianist, 
still there was nothing in his inheritance 
or early training to indicate the career 


that he was later to carve for himself 
in far-off America. 

When Ditrichstein was less than 
six years of age, he suddenly developed 
an illness that baffled the skill of phy- 
sicians. They were unable even to 
diagnose his case and there was sorrow 
in the household of old Baron Sigis- 
mund Ladislaus Ditrichstein. One by 
one the specialists were called to ex- 
amine the boy whose lungs had ap- 
parently become weak, whose appetite 
had disappeared, and who to all intents ~ 
and purposes seemed doomed to an 
early grave. And one by one they ad- 
mitted their inability to understand or 
to cure his malady. 
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Ditrichstein and the Witch 


ONE day a neighbor called at the 
house and confided a secret to his 
mother. Down the road several miles 
in the country lived a witch, the 
typical old hag of the story-books, who 
dwelt in a hovel, gathered strange herbs, 
placed them in a kettle and chanted 
weird songs, as the flames caused the 
concoction to seethe and bubble. She 
had performed some wonderful cures— 
this the neighbor vouchec for, although 
she could attempt no explanation. The 
peasants feared her as an uncanny, al- 
most supernatural being, and how could 
she maintain this reputation for good 
works if she was unable to perform the 
miracles attributed to her? Why not 
then as a last. resort take the child 
there and implore the witch to cast her 
lucky spell over him? Nobody need 
know, not even the father; and at 
worst, it could do no harm. For several 
days the mother thought of the matter 
as she saw her son becoming weaker 
and weaker ; and then finally in despera- 
tion, she ordered the horses to be har- 
nessed, and ostensibly took her son for 
a drive in the fresh air, but in reality 
directed the coachman to go straight to 
the home of the old woman whom she 
had never seen, but concerning whom 
there had always been disquieting 
rumors. 

True to report, she found her living 
in filth and squalor. Entering the place 
with her son clinging tightly to her 

hand, she begged the old hag to do 
something to save her boy. It was a 
pathetic picture and would have excited 
any mind to sympathy, but the old wo- 
man grinned and then finally burst into 
a mocking laugh as she retreated into a 
shadow and muttered something about 
a cross of silver on her palm. 

“Not silver, but gold,” pleaded the 
mother. “See, I have brought you 
gold.” 

The hag came forward and eagerly 
grasped -the shining coin, which she 
caressed and fondled. Then suddenly she 
was about her business and began to 
_ throw fagots on the fire that flickered in 
_ the middle of the floor. Going to various 
_ bunches of herbs that hung suspended 
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from the rafters, she pulled off leaves 
with studied care, all the time mutter- 
ing the words of a Romany song. She 
threw the leaves into the kettle and — 
quietly stirred the mixture; afterwards 
bathing her hands in the vapor that 
arose and making passes over the head 
of the frightened child, she declared 
him cured, She asked. him if he did not 
already feel better, if the pain had not 
already left his lungs, and if he did not 
feel hungry. Half in terror, he replied 
in the affirmative, and with his mother 
withdrew to their carriage. If there’s 
anything in mental science, it may have 
been amply demonstrated on that day, 
for certain it is that from that memor- 
able hour, the boy who was later to be 
known in America as Leo Ditrichstein, 
playwright and actor, regained his 
health and in the language of the 
Scriptures, waxed strong. He then im- 
mediately took up his studies. 


Educated as a Musician 


AND it was a rigid course of 
education to which he submitted: 
French, German, English, in addition 
to music and the routine three R’s 
in Hungarian. Then when still a 
boy, he went to Vienna for special 
piano studies; and those who heard 
him play were convinced that he was 
destined to become a virtuoso. Certain 
it is that he played well and that he has 
remained a master of technique, as evi- 
denced by his present performances in 
“The Concert.” But he never had a de- 
sire to follow the professional life ar- 
ranged for him by his parents, and 
soon found his way into the theatre, 
which at the time was a scandalous 
thing for a son of old Baron Ditrich- 
stein to do..About this time, however, 
his noble parent became entangled in 
one of the periodical revolutions that 
have from time to time been organized 
to liberate Hungary from the Austrian 
crown. He finally became a leader in 
the revolution, and if successful, would 
have been hailed in history as a patriot, 
but he and his associates met with bitter 
reverses and their project failed. Their 
lands were confiscated, some of them 
were burned at the stake, and the old 
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‘baron himself was hanged in effigy on 
the public square of his native town, as 
a warning to other men. Naturally the 
family wealth disappeared also, and 
while regretting the misfortune to his 
father, the son was pleased neverthe- 
less, that the time had arrived when it 
was necessary for him to assist in main- 
taining himself, and when he could be 
free to follow his own inclinations in 
regard to a career, unhampered by the 
social traditions of the family name. 

He had little difficulty in making his 
entrance upon the stage of the theatre. 
He had a fine, tenor voice, well trained, 
and it soon gained for him a consider- 
‘able reputation in various companies 
singing the light operas in German 
cities. Even then it was observed that 
he had a peculiar and subtle comedy 
method that delighted audiences. Re- 
port of this, connected with the pres- 
tige of his name, attracted the youth to 
the attention of the great Sonnenthal. 
Young Ditrichstein became a member 
of his dramatic company and for a 
period of three years was his protégé, 
having the exceptional advantages of 
almost daily conversation with the fa- 
mous master of tragedy upon matters 
relating to the drama in general, to- 
gether with criticism upon his work and 
his progréss as an actor. 


Comes to America 


IN 1890 he came to America on a 
contract to appear at the Irving Place 
Theatre in New York, almost im- 
mediately duplicating his European 
success. In the comedies he made a 
deep impression, so that before long the 
American managers who witnessed his 
performances, sought him out for the 
purpose of encouraging him to learn 
the English language for his real début 
before native New Yorkers. They were 
surprised to find that unlike most of 
the actors who came from abroad to the 
old Irving Place theatre, Ditrichstein 
spoke English fluently, with only the 
slightest accent, just as he spoke Ger- 
man, French and his native Hungarian, 
with a fairly good conversational 
knowledge of Italian and Spanish. 

- They also found that he was a diligent 
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student of the drama, and that after 
his success as the author of a one-act 
play called “A Plot for a Comedy,” he 
was inclined to try his hand at the ad- 
aptation of several farces from the Ger- 
man and French, which he thought 
would be apt to please American 
theatre-goers. 

So he divorced himself from the Ger- 
man drama and easily fell in with 
American producers, who were not 
only eager for his services as a come- 
dian, but also saw promising signs in 
his dramatizations and adaptations. 
From that time until the present, it has 
remained a question in his mind 
whether he should discontinue play- 
writing altogether and devote his entire 
time and energies to acting, or to quit 
the theatrical field except as a writer of 
plays. 

In collaboration with Clyde Fitch he 
produced several original comedies, and 
then wrote those tremendously success- 
ful farces, “Are You a Mason?” and 
“All on Account of Eliza,” which as 
laugh-producers and money-makers 
stand high in American theatre history. 
Plays fairly flowed from his pen during 
the next few years, some of them orig- 
inal, and others adapted from Euro- 
pean plays, in most of which there was 
much more of his own work than of the 
foreign authors to whom he has always 
insisted upon giving credit for their 
work—and in some instances an ab- 
surdly high royalty. With him it has al- 
ways been considered a matter of pro- 
fessional courtesy and ethics. When he 
adapted “Before and After,” thought 
by many to be one of the funniest 
farces in the English language, he re- 
ligiously paid the foreign authors one- 
half of his own royalties, although 
there was not a single line in the play 
directly translated from the original, 
and not one scene exactly the same. He 
had even changed the idea of the cen- 
tral pivot on which the play was sus- 
pended; but he protested that he was 
indebted to others for the general plan 
of the construction, so he insisted upon 
giving credit for this upon all programs 
and billing, and paying back a part of 
the money that he received for his ~ 
labor. 4 
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An Actor and a Playwright 


DESPITE the success of these 
plays, however, the playwright always 
returned to the stage as an actor, 
sometimes as a star in his own work. 
Naturally reticent and retiring, he was 
a bad showman, always forbidding any 
sensational methods of advertising and 
often even going so far as to favor the 
elimination of his name, with the re- 
sult that when he went far from New 
York, he was an absolute stranger to 
thousands of people to whom his work 
was. well known, yet who had not the 
remotest idea that the author of twenty 

lays, all of which have been produced 
in America, was the unostentatious 
comedian who rarely raised his voice on 
the stage or off, who never resorted to 
violent gestures or clowning methods, 
and who never spoke of his work un- 
less asked to do so by friends or others 
interested for some specific reason. | 

Two years ago he decided to write 
an original play and use it as a starring 
vehicle, so he took no acting engage- 
ments for a few weeks and “The Am- 
bitious Mrs. Alcott” was the result. He 
is a rapid writer, having to my certain 
knowledge composed an entire act of 
this piece during one summer morning 
between the coffee (he has adopted all 
American customs except breakfast, 
which he has never learned to eat) and 
luncheon—at most a period of five 
hours ; yet in that brief time he had not 
merely sketched the dialogue, making 
an elaborate scenario, but had written 
the complete act with dialogue and all! 
stage business indicated, and it finally 
went to rehearsal in this form. The play 
was a financial failure. It was a story of 
events in interndtional diplomacy and 
one or two inspired writers indicated 
that the author knew too much about 
certain things and had committed the 
indiscretion of exposing them to public 
view—a thing not to be desired by 
Washington or Vienna. Artistically, 
however, it added much to Ditrich- 
stein’s reputation as an author and 
actor. He has always declared it to be 
the best play he ever wrote, but it was 
quickly withdrawn and he quickly 
booked a brief engagement in vaude- 
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ville for which he wrote “Button, But- 
ton, Who’s Got the Button,” which 
seemed to have a laugh for every sec- 
ond. It was highly successful and 
served to introduce the comedian and 
farceur to a new clientele that enjoyed 
his work immensely. 


“Is Matrimony a Failure?” 


ABOUT this time, however, came 
the old determination to quit acting 
and to continue play-writing. Almost 
immediately he offered to David Be- 
lasco the manuscript to “Is Matrimony 
a Failure?’ which scored a -sensa- 
tional success that continues to the 
present. In this work there was no 
acting part for Ditrichstein, but at re- 
hearsals of the piece, the “wizard” 
quickly recognized the same peculiar 
and unique comedic strain that had first 
won applause for the Hungarian youth 
in German cities. As there was nothing 
else in sight at the time, he invited him 
to join the cast of “The Lily,” already 
in rehearsal, and then commissioned the 
adaptation of “The Concert” from the 
German, in the leading role of which 
Ditrichstein has finally achieved one of 
the sensational successes of recent 
years. 

Among discriminating theatre-goers 
who have carefully followed his pro- 
gress, there is no surprise. It was sure 
to come sooner or later, for it has been 
a long time since, in the opinion of — 
many persons capable to judge of his- 
trionic talents, Ditrichstein has been 
considered the most artistic comedian 
on the American stage. Like all other 
actors who rise above the plane of medi- 
ocrity, he has many mannerisms of 
voice and deportment. The author of 
“Beau Brummel” once told me that in 
his opinion, Leo Ditrichstein was the 
only actor except Richard Mansfield, 
who could have carried the play to suc- 
cess with the American people. Some- 
times there is the suggestion of the 
Mansfield manner about him, but there 
is also frequently a greater depth to his 
comedy, made apparent by a more sub- 
tle appreciation of the best traditions 
of the art—for Ditrichstein knows the 
best traditions of the stage in many 
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countries. He is.as well acquainted with 
the theatres of Vienna, Paris and Ber- 
lin as in New York. He has been a 
diligent student of the greatest masters 
of drama and has literally sat at their 
feet during a long apprenticeship. 

Born in 1866, he has devoted his life 
since his seventeenth year to acting 
and to writing. for the stage. The 
world’s great playwrights have been his 
“constant companions through life. Yet 
after this varied experience, after he 
laid the manuscript of “The Concert” 
before David Belasco and finished the 
first rehearsal under the latter’s direc- 
tion, he said: “I believe that as a pro- 
ducer Belasco has not his equal in the 
world to-day. He has the power to 
. bring out the best there is in the actor. 
Although I wrote the play, it would 
_ have taken a year playing it to bring 
* me to a full realization of some of the 
details of the characterization that he 
immediately detected and suggested at 
rehearsal.” 


A Quiet Comedian . 


LIKE most of the extremely funny 
men Ditrichstein is quiet in private 
life, never prone to be witty, extremely 
sensitive, and always the student. 
His chief recreation is reading and 
his library is stocked with the master- 
pieces of the world in several lan- 
guages, which he has carefully col- 
lected and expects to present to his 
favorite club in New York at his death. 
Goethe is his hero, Schiller, Victor 
Hugo, De Maupassant, Flaubert and 
‘Moliére his favorite authors perhaps, 
‘ although his weekly reading shows a 
' cosmopolitan taste and selection similar 
- to that of the late Eugene Field. Music 
has remained one of the passions of his 
life and he possesses the scores of the 
principal operas. Fortunately his wife 
is also a talented pianist, and as their 
country home at Stamford, Conn., 
about an hour’s ride from Broadway, is 
a rendezvous for many famous singers, 
as ‘well as for many persons more or 
less intimately connected with the 
theatre life in New York, it is no un- 
usual thing to hear “Die Walkiire,” or 
similarly difficult works performed 
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from cover to cover as the evening’s 
amusement, after dinner has been 
served and the company retires to a 
beautiful miusic-room overlooking a 
rocky inlet from the Sound. 


At Work as a Playwright 


IN THIS serious and high-minded 
atmosphere, lives the man who during 


’ the morning hours is never seen nor 


disturbed by his guests—of whom there 
are always a plenty at “The Pines.” He 
retires upon awakening to the little 
work-shop in the garret of the old 
house, and there-seated at a plain table, 
in a room absolutely unfurnished, he 
does his work. After writing a scene 


that when produced is likely to be filled ~ 4 


with uproarious laugh-producers, he 
comes forth to his guests, as sober and 
silent as one who had spent the morn- 
ing in contemplation or prayer. A 
stranger once asked him how he man- 
aged to take the world so seriously and 
yet at work manage to picture its 
frivolities and fun. 

“Seriously?” he laughed, which 
means a smile, for Ditrichstein was 
never seen to laugh heartily, “I never 
took anything truly seriously in my 
whole life. Life is all a joke.” 

“Then why don’t you laugh?” 

“That’s the reason; I have just told 
you,” he replied. 

No modern: farceur has a better un- 
derstanding than Ditrichstein of the 
strange development and transition of 
the comedic idea down through the 
ages. He knows the Greek drama as he 
knows the daily metropolitan news- 
paper, and he knows that what was a 
grim tragedy to the ancients is hilari- 
ously funny to modern audiences. He 
also has the rare power to differentiate 
between what he himself thinks is 
funny,-and what he knows as 4 crafts- 
tnan, audiences will consider funny. 
Play-writing with him is a. profession, 
while acting is an art. He writes what 
he thinks audiences will care for; he 
acts as he knows and feels the artist 
should act, whether in the rollicking 
scenes of the farce, or in the tragic 
depths to which he has rarely de- 
scended since he came to America. 
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A COMPLETE NOVELETTE OF THE STAGE 


I 


HE RENO GIRLS” closed in 
Kansas City, where a sporting- 
life hotel-keeper came across 

with car-fare and a note of introduc- 
tion to a western producer who was re- 
hearsing another company. When Hattie 
looked in at the theatre the morning 
after she hit Chicago, she found the 
manager placating the author for the 
“harmless” liberties the comedian was 
taking with the libretto, and the musi- 
cal director profanely dismissing a bevy 
of beauties in bloomers, 


“What can you do?” asked the man- 
ager, when he had inspected Hattie’s 
person and credentials. “Can you 
dance?” 

Hattie affirmed tliat she could. “Un- 
derstan’,” she amplified. “I aint sayin’ 
Pl evah crowd Bessie McCoy ’n’ the 
Four Fords offn the lot; but I’m all 
there’ with the pirryoot, ken likewise 
jog along some in the five-ounce shoes, 
an’ when it comes to novelty dancin’, I 
got idjeas an’ steps that’d put the skids 
undah your uncle John Tiller. W’y, I 
staged a dancin’ act onct.” 

“Hold onto your vocabulary, kiddo,” 
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said the musical director, with a smile 
that was not ill-natured, “and you'll 
have Ned Wayburn side-stepping. Can 
you sing?” 

“Ken I sing?” repeated Hattie in- 
dignantly. “Ken I! The mockin’-birds 
in the wildwood haint got nawthin’ on 
me. I’m there with the tra-/a-la from 


_the ovahchoor out. I carried the chorus -~ 


o ‘The Reno Galls’ from my fust re- 
hussal.” 

“Yes, and look where you carried 
em,” chided the manager. “The Bill- 
board’s got it your show died some- 
where in Missouri.” 

“Well,” confessed Hattie, “if I did 
bust up the outfit, it wasn’t my singin’ 
done it. Anyhow, our managah was a 
low-life with three brats an’ I told 
im where to head in.” 

“Oh,” said the musical director, with 
a sudden quickening of interest, “if 
she’s got a figure to appear in tights?” 

“How'd yuh guess it?” blushed Hattie 
modestly. “Though I am present with 
the pins, yuh gotta understan’, like all 
respectable wimin, the idjea o’ fleshin’s 
is hidjus to me, but it has been did by 
nice galls in the past t’ earn ’em a awn- 
est livin’ an’ doubtless will be so agin— 
an’ that’s my answer, genlmn.” 

“Well, Gus, what do you say?” asked 
the manager, completing an ocular in- 
ventory of Hattie’s charms. 

“She'd never get on by points. Her 
eyes are poor, but—” 

“Try her voice and if she shows the 
pipes, we'll sign her. The Royal Army 
is pretty shy on beef and we might be 
able to use those-castors for the King 
of Krokanola’s Page.” 

The top of a battered-looking piano, 
wheeled under tie single gas jet that 
lighted the stage, was littered with 
scores and-here: Hattie obliged the mu- 
sical director at the keys. At the con- 
clusion of her try-out the manager re- 
quested a “grips” to go up in the gal- 
lery and see if she had left the roof on 
the theatre; but Gus only grunted and 
said it would be a good thing if some 
of the Myrtles that ‘wouldn’t play out- 
side of Chicago and came down to the 
show-shop in gas buggies could stay as 
near on the pitch. 

“What did you say your name was?” 


“Hattie Rialto.” 

“Mmm—rather mouldy, but I guess 
it’ll do. Be around at one, sharp, do you 
hear? You're falling onto a job of a 
girl with feet like sadirons and it’s up 
to you to make good on the steps.” 

Blinking joyously, Hattie hurried 
across the dimly lit, unfamiliar stage 
and ran square into a girl who was 
making for the street exit. “I ast your 
pardin’” she protested. “This here’s a 
awful dark hole an’ mebbe I got clink- 
ers 0’ joy in my lamps, fur I was jus’ 
inta the works an’ delivered the goods 
in a walk-away.” 

The young lady addressed proceeded 
on her course with a carefully modu- 
lated, “Don’t mention it,” until, per- 
ceiving that her apologetic assailant had 
fallen into step with her, she appended 
perplexedly—“You mean _ that—that 
you have been engaged for the com- 

any ?” 

“Suttinly not,” replied Hattie, with a 
companionable flutter of her left eye- 
lid. “I was chasin’ down a job in a 
pickle foundry. What are they payin’ 
their people You’re in the bunch, I 
s’pose ?” 

“The bunch?” 
blankly. 

“Yes, the merry, the chorus,” Hattie 
explained with good-natured impatience. 
“Say, where was yuh raised? Is this the 
fust show yuh was evah out with?” 

“It is,” responded her interlocutor, 
with warm cheeks and a chilly intona- 
tion. “I was ‘raised’ quite away from 
the theatre—until I attended college. 
This will be the first show I was ever 
out with. I have signed for eighteen 
dollars in Chic and twenty on the 
road. If there is anything else you 
would like to inquire about—” 

They had debouched from the stage 
alley onto the street. With her sentence 
incompleted, the girl edged away. 

But Hattie was in no mood for iso-, ~ 
lation. She slipped a purple-gloved hand. 7 
through her companion’s arm. “Fer- ~ 
give me, dear,” she appealed. “I didn’t 
mean nawthin’ impertinent. It is tuck 
fur grantit all parties is friends in the 
perfeshun. I aint so bad at heart, though 
I s’pose I got the manners of a steam 
roller.” 2 


repeated the girl 
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After a moment’s hesitancy, Hattie’s. 


new acquaintance turned toward her 
with a:look of friendliness. She gave 
the purple-gloved hand a gentle pres- 
sure. “It is I who should ask your par- 
don,” she said, “for being unsociable. 
IJ—I’m afraid I haven’t learned the un- 
conventional ways of theatrical people 
yet. And I suppose I ought to get down 
on my knees to you for noticing me at 
all. I’ve been rehearsing with the com- 
pany for a week now and no one speaks 
to me but the wardrobe woman.” 
“W’at!” cried Hattie. “W’y, the 
orn’ry snobs! A pussun couldn’t be with 
a wheel show that long ’thout knowin’ 
how many husbands ev’ry gall’s di- 
vawced from, an’ where she buys her 
corsets. Say, where yuh eatin’? Can’t 
we drop in somewheres an’ grab a bite, 
’cause we on’y got a half hour t’ git 
back in? I wanta put myself nex’ to the 
layout o’ this show.” 
“Why, yes, only there isn’t any lunch 
room near here, is there?” 
“W’at’s the mattah with Heinie’s?” 
Hattie pointed over the street toward a 
screaming blue sign that read “Buffet.” 
“I’ve eat there many a time when we 
was playin’ Euson’s.” 
The other hesitated. “But it—it’s a 
saloon, isn’t it?” she faltered, with her 
eyes on the green red curtains ~nd 
swinging-doors. 
“W’y yes,” acknowledged Hattie, as 
if the fact had never occurred to her 
_before, “I dunno but it is—acrost the 
‘passage; but we don’t eat in the bar an’ 
a party aint compelt t’ ordah anythin’ 
=stronger’n a Java highball.” 
*.. “Well,” her companion consented, “if 
you say it’s all right.” 
They found a corner table beside a 
window overlooking a rather unsavory 
alley; the waiter who placed their 
menus had just delivered a cocktail to 
a near-by patron; still, the place was 
clean and almost empty. 
“Ham an’,” ordered Hattie. “I aint 
had no chuck since sevin this mawnin’ 
an’ I’m gittin’ light-headit. An’ now”— 
settling herself with an anticipatory 
| sigh—“fur tellin’ our real names. Mine’s 
Rialto, Hattie Rialto, o’ Noo Yok an’ 
Cairo, Illinois—two years signed fur 
Price’s ‘Continentals’ an’ out this sea- 


son with ‘The Reno Galls,’—which a 
rotten show it was. W’at’s yourn?” 

“Louise Shepherdson,” her compan- 
ion replied. “Though it will be down on 
the program, if it is down at all, as 
‘Looie Shepard.’ Of course,” she added, 
with a whimsical smile, “I’ve had ex- 
perience, but I never can remember 
where until I get into the agent’s office.” 

Hattie chuckled. ‘““Not so worse—fur 
a scollege,” she approved. “I allus 
thought scolleges was the orig’nul fall 
guys, but they appeahs to be suttin 
things yeh are hep to.” 

Having delivered this tribute, Hattie 
picked up the articles of table virtu, one 
by one, polished them with her napkin, 
and thoughtfully attacked her “ham 
an’.”’ ‘ 
“It’s queer, isn’t it” she presently 
observed, “w’at oppisites a party will 
git met up with in this business? Here’s 
yourself, a high-brow, as ken be plainly 
saw from your langwidge an’ depawt- 
ment, throwed in with a poor ign’runt 
gall ’t kicked a hole in her fift’ reader 
an’ run off with a cirkis Side Show.” 

“Why yes,” agreed Miss Shepherd- 
son, “I suppose it is strange; but in the 
last month I’ve gotten to where nothing 
seems strange to me any. more, Six 
weeks ago I had no idea of playing in a 
musical piece. I—I believed I had emo- 
tional ability, and tried to secure an en- 
gagement with a dramatic company. It 
wasn’t so easy as I had been told, and 
I found my prospects narrowed down 
until I was glad to take anything I 
could get, or—” 

Her lips halted on a feeble attempt 
at a smile. “Or,” supplied Hattie sym- 
pathetically, “pull your freight back 
home t’ teach-brats ’r gawm ovah a 
ribbon countah. This here aint much 
but take it from me, it’s got them jobs 
spanked to a standstill.” 

The girl-sat staring straight before 
her, trying to wink back her tears. 
“There wasn’t even the alternative of 
home,” she said bitterly. “But I might 
have found a ribbon counter. I almost 
wished I had, when I saw what was ex- 
pected of me here. Why, Miss Rialto—” 

“Cut the handle, dearie.” 

“T am one of the king’s wives in the 
first scene and they are not going to 
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wear anything but fleshings and a veil 
with a few beads. The last act’s scarcely 
any better. We're Milwaukee school- 
marms in ballet dresses to our knees 
and poke bonnets lined with cerise!” 

“Well,” reflected Hattie judiciously, 
“IT think them coschumes sounds rull 
cute, if they got a color scheme that'll 
go with a pussun’s hair. Individooally, 
{i dunnow but it’s jus’ as much art 
@s dustin’ the paint offn the pah- 
lah furnichure fur some half-baked 
star; though of course, I been doin’ 
the Pharaoh-Pharaoh-the-pale-moon-is- 
wanin’ stunt so long, my judgment may 
be warpt. But be that as it may, if yuh 
wanta to throw imitashuns o’ Sara 
Barnhart takin’ a cough-drop, w’y here’s 
hopin’ yuh git there.” 

Thus beaming philosophy and good 
will, Hattie drank to the success of her 
new friend in a bottle of ginger ale she 
had ordered in preparation for arduous 
labors of the afternoon. “Anyways,” 
She added generously, “I am proud t 
know yuh, fur you’re the fust chorus 
gall I evah seen with aspirashuns on 
the legitimit. An’ now, Looie, we bettah 
be beatin’ it back, ‘cause it’s a quahtah 
t’ one an’ I tuck notice that stage mana- 
gah’s got red hair.” 


IT 


If this conversation had turned on 
other phases than Hattie had intended, 
she was not long, after their return to 
the theatre, in acquainting herself with 
the “lay-out ” of the company. Her so- 
cial advances of the first two or three 
days were universally repulsed. Many 
members of “The King of Krokanola” 
cast had been with this particular pro- 
ducer’s shows for several seasons and 
constituted themselves a close and 
haughty aristocracy. Others affected to 
despise Miss Rialto’s extremely blonde 
chevelure, variegated plumage, and un- 
blushing discourtesies toward the King’s 
English, no less than they did Miss 
Shepherdson’s quiet modes, correct 
grammar, and lack of interest in caviar 
and terrapin. 

But, unlike the college girl, Hattie 
was neither sensitive nor shy. She stig- 
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matized their co-workers as . “sap- 
headit hussies,” and said to Miss Shep- 
herdson, with whom the fact of their 
mutual ostracism brought her daily in- 
to closer contact: “Looie, we aint nuther 
of us favorites here. We're runnin’ agin 
the field; but we'll cop the stakes at 
that. Foller your own blinders. Don’t 
condescend t’ notice their smiles an’ : 
snickers but jus’ let one of ’em start 
somepin’ onct an’ I'll put a rull dent in 
her awnin.’” 

Miss Shepherdson, who between over- 
work and ill-concealed worry, was 
rapidly developing a case of nerves, 
counseled against hostilities, and Hattie 
promised—provisionally. There was a 
rehearsal maneuver, however, of the 


King of Krokanola’s army, that fur-. 4 


nished the occasion of her Waterloo. ~ 
This march, executed in honor of the © 
monarch’s nuptials with a half dozen 
newly captured wives, required a full | 
depth of stage, but was circumscribed 7 
by the presence of the imperial throne — 
“down R.” It was led by a haughty 
young creature of comely face and ro- | 
bustious figure, who had a gait like a © 
horse with the spring-halt and a habit | 
of counting her steps audibly. She wasa 7 


friend of a friend of the producer’s 7 


and the stage manager therefore bore © 


with her and swore with her—up to a | 


certain limit of stupidity. 4 

Upon this particular morning she had © 
four times. misjudged her length of | 
step in a simple evolution and spiked ~ 
Hattie on the cross file. At the fifth © 
collision Hattie stopped dead in her ¥ 
tracks. “Mis’ Delmah,” she cried, “yuh | 
walk like a aggrawatit case o’ the house- © 
maid’s knee. The kids in a Boys’ Cadets ~ 
could give yuh points on maze runnin’, © 
let alone a Amazon march. Fur Gawd’s © 
sakes, can’t yuh shorten your interval © 
at the tarn?” ¥ 

Then—just as she would have ad-~ 
dressed Ikie Egstorm, drill. master of 
the “Continental” Zouaves, who was = 
longer on routine than ideas and always © 
proposed to het about every third Satut- = 
day night over their rabbit and beer— ~ 
Hattie appealed to the stage managef, ~ 
as he spun around sharply on his stool.” 
“Whyn’t yuh play it loudah pedal,” she | 
suggested, “jus’ like we was tryis” it 
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out with’ the hull orchester, so we can 
come down hard an’ snappy on the beat 
with the drum?” 

Gaping silence possessed The King 
of Krokanola’s army. A red of anger 
supplanted the red of exertion on the 
manager's face. “Rialto,” he had half 
chopped out, “you are dismissed—” 
when his glance fell upon Evie Delmar. 
Her eyes were narrowed to triumphant 
slits; her jealous, stupid countenance 
was kindled with exultation exultified. 
With a gleam of malice he wheeled 
back to the keys. “Hang it, Rialto,” he 
shouted, “if you can lead this bunch of 
blockheads, do it.” 

Hattie’s eyes struck a spark of fire, 
her shoulders squared to military stiff- 
ness; she was back again in the big 
Assembly Hall over Stempke’s billiard 
rooms, where the old Zouaves rehearsed. 
“Galls,” she called down the line, 
“pull in your stummicks an’ mark time, 
so yuh ken pick up the count.” 

The manager hit the ivories and they 
were off up stage, double file, columns 
separating to right and ieft on the 
counter-march, and crossing obliquely 
on the second return, with nicely short- 
ened interval and well outside the chalk 
mark indicating the imperial throne. 

“Try it over again,” heaved the man- 
ager, with a. satisfied sigh, “just to see 
if you weren’t dreaming it.” Miss Del- 
mar pushed Hattie aside and assumed 
her place as leader. “Nix,” commanded 
the boss. “Rialto, put an extra sole in 
your slippers and hold down your job.” 
The discomfited Evie fell back with a 
smothered anathema and the rehearsal 
proceeded without further incident. 

Hattie waited for Miss Shepherdson, 
who was practicing her paces with 
Krokanola’s wives. As the two came 
out, they encountered a group about the 
stage door, caustically discussing the 
sensation of the morning. “Just wait,” 
‘cried the late deposed, raising her voice 
to carrying pitch, “till Harry sees Mr. 
Hickman and has her canned! There 
they go now. Her and that college sissy 
are the two biggest errors that ever 
broke into a decent show.” 

When Hattie heard these words, she 
Stood not upon the order of her going 

ut went at once and placed a firm hand 
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upon the sarcastic damsel’s corsage, 
pinning her against the theatre wall. 
“Lookit here, madim,” she cautioned, 
“nubbudy in this company ken make 
cracks about Mis’ Shepherdson an’ me 
an’ come outa it ’thout lookin’ like a 
shriveled pickle. I ast yuh t’ apologize 
fur them words yuh jus’ spoke.” 

Miss Delmar stamped her foot and 
assumed the mien of an enraged tigress 
—in leash. “How dare you!” she cried. 
“Release me instantly.” 

“Jus’ as soon’s yuh swaller them in- 
nuwendoes,” rejoined Hattie, throwing 
more_ weight on the hand against the 
coryphée’s heaving bosom. 

Miss Delmar alternately gasped and 
choked. “Take your hands off me this 
minute, you blondined cat!” she cried. 

Hattie only redoubled her pressure. 
“If yuh don’t put ovah the proper talk 
in a minit now,” she announced, “I'll 
plant a blossom on your feachers ’t’ll 
grow inta somepin’ large an’ han’some.” 

The prisoner looked beseechingly at. 
her friends. None of these seemed dis- 
posed to come to her rescue; in fact, 
one or two of them were not above 
smiling at her predicament. Fast be- 
coming purple in the face, she capitu- 
lated. “Well,” she mumbled ungra- 
ciously, “I—I didn’t mean anything.” 

Hattie released her at once. “Awright, 
dear,” she said evenly; “in the fuchure 
jus’ be careful yuh don’t say anythin’.” 
And slipping her arm through Miss 
Shepherdson’s, Hattie calmly walked 
away. 

The ex-burlesquer’s temper wasn’t 
even ruffled, but her companion trembled 
like a leaf. “Oh, dear,” she wailed, “it 
was almost a fight! Have we got to go 
through this sort of thing right along?” 

“No, dawlin’, not no more,” assured 
Hattie consolingly, “’nless I’m a liar. 
Understan’, Looie, I aint nachally no 
stronger fur scrappin’ ’n yourself; but 
they is suttin situashuns that’s gotta be 
smacked square in the beginnin’. If this 
don’t end it, I got a wallup that will— 
which ken be proved by a hussy ’t onct 
tried to beat me to the wardrobe womin 
fur a coschume. W’y Looie, w’at’s the 
mattah? You’re as gray as a rat. Heav- 
ings, I don’t hope you're gittin’ a pros- 
trashun !” 
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Hattie put her arm around her 
friend’s waist and guided her into an 
entry-way. Though it was not a warm 
day for September, the perspiration 
stood out in little beads on Miss Shep- 
herdson’s forehead. After a moment’s 
respite, she broke away from Hattie’s 
support and said in a weak but deter- 

-mined voice, “I’m all right now. It was 

only a little dizziness. I have had it 
come on before, when I was over-tired. 
But I’m tired all the time now, dead 
tired. Why, it seems as if the stage 
director never could be satisfied! We've 
rehearsed four hours this morning, and 
I suppose it’ll be four more this after- 
noon. I ache all over, and sometimes— 
I think—that I can’t stick it out.” 

“W’y,- yuh poor dear,” sympathized 
Hattie, whose constitution had been 
hardened by years on the road, “I nevah 
dremp’ o’ your bein’ all in. Come ovah 
t’ Hetnie’s an’ we'll climb outside o’ a 
good stiff feed that'll put yuh on your 
feet.” 

“J—I'd rather not to-day,” faltered 
Miss Shepherdson, hanging back. 

way not?” demanded Hattie. “’S 
jus’ the thing fur yuh, dawlin’—with 
mebbe a nip o’ brandy on the side.” 

The girl looked away. “The truth is,’ 
she confessed with difficulty, “T can’t 
afford to eat there now.’ 

“Just heavings!” exploded Hattie, 
and seizing Miss Shepherdson by the 
arm, propelled her forcibly into .the 
buffet, berating herself soundly the 
while for a heartless miser. “W’y, darn 
yuh, Looie,” she cried, “here yuh are 
starvir’ yourself to death an’ the hinges 
on my aligator bag jus’ bustin’ with 
coin! We're goin’ t’ ordah everythin’ 
they got on the menyu, an’ then dissolve 
ourselves inta a committee o’ choo on 
ways an’ means t” finance yuh.” 

When Miss Shepherdson’s protest- 
ing tears at this unexpected kindness 
had been dried and their orders placed, 
Hattie began, “Now then, where are 
yuh livin’ ?”’ 

“F’ve got a rear bedroom on Chicago 
Avenue. It’s so small you have to go 
out im the hall to change your mind; 
though I wouldn’t object to that if—you 
see, sometimes I’m too tired to walk, 
and the carfare mounts up.” 
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“Wat yuh payin’ 7? 

“Three dollars a week.” 

“T’ree bucks! Great jibberin’ Jane! 
’S enough to support Andrew Carnegie 
in luxchury.” 

“I realize it is extravagant, yet I 


baven’t dared to change. I had an un- ~ q 


fortunate experience last time in get- 
ting into a house where a man threw a 
note over the transom, and—well, what- 
ever else this place is, it’s respectable. 
You mustn’t think any more about me. 
I’ve figured it out that I can manage 
nicely, if I don’t live too high. We’ve 
only one week more till the show 
opens.” 

“A week! I guess yuh musta figgered 
on the millenyium. Who evah heard 0’ 


comic op’ra salaries bein’ paid in ad-) | 


vance? Now I tell yuh w’at yuh do, | 
Looie; aftah rehearsal this afternoon, = 
git your baggidge an’ move right in with | 


Maribelle Monson ’n’ me. We got a al- © 
cove bedroom an’ the cutes’ kitchenette 7 


closet down in the Loop, an’ Mari- 
belle’ll be tickeld inta a spasm, ’cause 
it'll redjuce our rent to a dollar-seventy- 
five per. Maribelle’s in vawdyville, | 
elevin weeks 0’ Doyle’s neighborhood © 
time, with no rehearsin’, so she allus 7 
lays out a classy breakfast in the mawn- 7 


29 99 
m 


Miss Shepherdson protested so 4 


warmly against invading this estab- | 


lished menage that Hattie decided the — 
only way to make sure of her was to 
accompany her willy nilly to Chicago ~ 
Avenue and take possession of her suit- — 
cases. Maribelle, who did a single turn © 
with dances and impersonations, wel- 
comed the new arrival with enthusiasm. 
The pair plied her with wafers and tea 
and sent her to bed with a grateful glow 
about her heart. Afterwards Hattie ex- 
plained the situation to Maribelle. 
“Well,” Maribelle approved, “she’s a 
culchured little lady an’ I’m glad yuh 
tuck an intrust in her, ’cause it’s plain 3 


to be saw ’t she’s outa her class in a 


musical show. An’ she likewise explains — 
the suddint excess 0’ virchue that’s © 
swep’ ovah yuh. I’ve observed. thes¢ ~ 
las’ coupla weeks your vocabbilary’s 
been gittin’ awful delicate an’. you've 
left that vial o’ joy-watah outa yout 
pocket-book.”’ 
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“As yuh well know, Maribelle,” 
Hattie disclaimed modestly, “I aint no 
paradigm ; but as chanct throwed us to- 
gethah an’ the poor dawlin’ is frightened 
loony o’ the conduck an’ langwidge o’ 
the bunch, I didn’t wanta git her scairt 
o’ me. She aint jerry to nawthin’ about 
the show business an’ has gotta have 
some one to perteck her; also, there 
haint nubuddy else in the hull darned 
outfit I’d be ketched dead with, an’ as 
parties has gotta pair off when the piece 
goes on the road, w’y, mebbe I aint 
killin’ my own game at that. 

“An’ Maribelle, awnest to heavings, 
I wouldn’t put it past her to be some 
disowned sassiety queen. She sports a 
coupla of rull dimings, an’ her longeraay 
—I seen it when she was changin’ to 
dancin’ bloomers—is puffickly scrump- 
shus. Wouldn’t it be turrible romantic 
fur us all, if they was a high life mys- 
tery back o’ her somewheres ?” 

“Yup,” sighed Maribelle, looking up 
from the web of spangles she was shift- 
ing in her lap. “I s’pose it would. All I 
ken say is, Hattie, that yuh allus was a 
large-heartit gall. Though jus’ at present 
it’s more of a mystery to me how I’m 
goin’ to make a Rooshun tunic outa this 
here S’lomy veil.” 

“W’y, w’at’s the mattah? Yuh aint 
changin’ your act, are yuh, dear?” 

“Yes, cuss it, them Imperial Rooshun 
Dancers has ruint the S’lomy business. 
A party’s gotta keep their turn up to 
date ’r git turned down by the agents.” 

“But dawlin’, yuh haven’t nevah 
trained fur ballet dancin’, have yuh?” 

“Don’t I know it? Haint I went an’ 
busted my big) toe awready, doin’ it?” 

“*S too bad,” said Hattie, with a 
yawn. “Come on an’ le’s turn in. I’m 
awful sleepy. Mebbe in the mawnin’ we 
ken dope out some way fur yuh to fake 
the steps.” 


Til 


Many times during the ensuing week, 
Miss Shepherdson had cause to con- 
gratulate herself upon being taken 
under Hattie’s protecting wing. Al- 
though the fracas at the stage door 
settled the matter of personal annoy- 
ance, except in so far as Miss Delmar’s 


immediate clique was concerned, there 
were trials during the last days of re- 
hearsal to test the spirit of the hardiest. 
It developed that an unexpected success 
in the only New York house then avail- 
able to the producer would keep the first 
“King of Krokanola” company out of 
the metropolis. This left them free for 
the Chicago run and doomed the second 
company to the road at once. When this 
news leaked out, in spite of the man- 
agement’s utmost efforts at concealment, 
the comedian resigned in a miff, to- 
gether with such show girls as had 
enough friends and backing in the city 
to make it no object for them to play 
one-night stands. 

It thus became necessary to engage 
and rehearse other choristers at the last 
moment. A fresh scene, too, had to be 
written in around the new comedian’s 
specialty, which demanded an eccentric 
dance and a change in the finale of the 
second act. The stage manager and the 
musical director were themselves driven, 
and drove everybody else, to despera- 
tion. Rehearsals were on every day, 
with intervals of but an hour for lunch 
and dinner, until eleven or after. 

Hattie kept a firm hand on Miss 
Shepherdson and the situation. She ad- 
vised the girl how to snub the assistant 
musical director—who was openly en- 
amored and improved every opportunity 
to become familiar; instructed her, 
after throwing away half of her beauty- 
shop box, in the art of make-up; and 
when the wardrobes came, secured first 
choice of costumes and slippers for her- 
self and her friend. Miss Shepherdson’s 
ecstasy over this piece of good luck, 
however, was somewhat modified when 
Hattie explained her methods. 

“Good luck nawthin’!” she grinned. 
“T hatta come acrost t’ that wardrobe 
dame with a ten spot. It’s a outradjus 
graft; but if yuh wanta look decent, yuh 
gotta do it, ’r else a gall’d git canal- 
boats fur shoes an’ a yaller gown t’ go. 
with a blonde wig. Don’t bothah your 
head about liquidatin’ till the ghost 
walks ; I got credit unlimited with Mari- 
belle. Besides, you'll need all the tin_ 
yuh hev, to pay fur your stockin’s.” 

“But I thought the management fur- 
nished them!” 
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_ “’S a fairy tale. Like as not they’ll 
set us back five or six beans fur ’em.” 

Miss Shepherdson’s jaw dropped. 
“Perhaps,” she ventured, “we could 
get them for less: I have a friend in one 
of the department stores who—” 

“No, dawlin’, we gotta-perchase ‘em 
©’ the manidgement, an’ as they’re on’y 
takin’ purse, pussentage an’ the picher 
privileges, they make sure o’ the profit 
by subtrackin’ it offn our envelopes.” 

Thus. bitterly did Miss Shepherdson 
learn the business ways of the musical 
comedy world. Hattie heartened her as 
valiantly as.she'could. “Yuh gotta look 
at it with a eye to the fuchure, dear,” 
she admonished. “This here’s a sure 
case o’ roof an’ cakes fur thirty-six 
weeks, ‘cause while we may be denied 
the excitmnt of an orig’nul fust night, 
we're goin’ out with a successful pro- 
ducshun that aint runnin’ no chances 0’ 
bein’ dumped inta the morgue aftah a 
coupla months.” 

At dress rehearsal, which lasted be- 
yond midnight, a streak of good for- 
tune descended upon Hattie. Since her 
first interview, nothing had been said 
about putting her on as the King’s page. 
When, however, the girl to whom the 
part had been assigned, came to appear 
in her costume, she fell all over her 
property sword and did her salaams 
like a comedy marionette. The exasper- 
ated stage manager at last chose Hattie 
out of several aspirants as the only one 
who could get through the business of 
the part acceptably. 

“Now,” she exultantly ‘confided to 
Miss Shepherdson, “I ken git busy on 
the Favorite of the Harem. They is no 
tellin’ when a actress may be tuck down 
with ptomaine poisin’ ’r matrimony an’ 
a party’s allus gotta be ready to grab 
somepin’ higher up.” 

Miss Shepherdson faid her weary 
limbs down to repose with the resolve 
that she, too, should not be caught nap- 
ping when Opportunity knocked at her 
door ; but instead of Opportunity it was 
Maribelle who knocked in the morning. 
“Galls,” she pounded, “fur heavings’ 
sakes, git up an’ eat your breakfas’. 
Yuh aint got but less’n a hour t’ git to 
the train.” 

Sure enough, the clock on the dresser 
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said ten and the sun was bright in the 
room. After a hasty meal and an affec- 
tionate farewell to Maribelle, they set 
out for the depot with their suit-cases. 
The company straggled in, tired and 
peevish and pale under the midday 
glare. 

They were to open in Rockford, 
Illinois. The set for the first scene was 
up by three and they rehearsed until 
six. Miss Shepherdson was too excited 
to eat any supper. Hattie ordered her 
to drink three cups of strong coffee. 
“You’re a thoroughbred, dear,” she 
said. “But you’ve went stale. Do jus’ as 
I tell yuh or you'll fall all to pieces to- 
night.” 

When they reported at the theatre, 
they found not a few who had encour- 
aged their nerves with stronger stimu- 
lants than coffee. The dressing-rooms 
of the merry-merry were arenas of ex- 
clamation, irritation and profanity. Hat- 
tie found Miss Shepherdson, very 
beautiful and very silent, in a corner, 
when she came to inspect her friend’s 
make-up. ; 

“Come dawlin’,” she said, “le’s go out 
an’ take a look at the audjience.” 

The piece was a hit with the house, 
which voted the comedian funny, the 
girls pretty, the songs catchy. Encores 
and applause extended the actual play- 
ing time beyond a quarter of an hour. 
Then there were flowers for the princi- 
pals and some of the chorus, and great 
was the surprise of Hattie and Miss 
Shepherdson when there was handed 
across the footlights to each a half dozen 
American Beauties, loosely tied with a 
streaming ribbon and hiding—Maribelle 
Monson’s card with, “Good luck to the 
King of Krokanola!” But what called 
up the curiosity of the entire company 
and the astonishment of the recipient, 
was a huge bunch of tea roses for Miss 
Shepherdson. She insisted on sharing 
them with Hattie, but she mentioned no 


name and Miss Rialto saw no card at- 7 


tached. 

‘When the final curtain was. down, 
the company hurried gaily to its dress- 
ing-rooms. For reasons known only to 
a none too considerate management and 
the exigencies of Syndicate and Oppost- 
tion booking, the first jump was to be @ 
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sleeper jump. The leading people were 
surrounded by friends who had run 
out from Chicago to give them a send- 
off ; city motors waited attendance upon 
two or three of the chorus girls} city 
attendants without motors waited upon 
several more; and not a few contented 
themselves with such gallants as the 
stage door afforded. There were 
scarcely a half dozen who, like Hattie 
and Miss Shepherdson, hurried with 
their suit-cases through the deserted 
streets toward the depot, unescorted. 

Maribelle was in the thoughts of both. 
“Tt was darned white of her,” praised 
Hattie, “when she needs all the jingle 
she ken shovel t’ put inta her act.” 
Louise suggested that they send her an 
appreciative telegram. After they had 
left the Western Union, Miss Shepherd- 
son fell silent with her face buried in 
her flowers. Hattie suspected she was 
crying, but whether with pleasure or 
distress she could not tell. 

They took a short cut through a dark 
alley and, when they again issued upon 
a main street, saw ahead of them a very 
lively and erratic pair: a young fellow 
in a loudly checked suit, with his arm 
thrust through that of a wobbly lady 
whose hat exhibited a preference for 
her left ear. “As I live,” said Hattie, 
“it’s Delmah an’ some hick sport! The 
guy’s on’y half lit, but Evie sure is 
pickled.” The voices of the couple rose 
in thick laughter as they zigzagged un- 
decidedly across the street. 

“Why,” cried Miss Shepherdson, 
whose eyes. were in the opposite direc- 
tion, “here’s a street-car coming. I 
wonder if they'll see it.” 

It was down grade where the motor- 
man sounded his whistle. Miss Delmar 
and her companion stood in the very 
middle of the track laughing over some 
bibulous jést. Hattie called to them 
wildly. They turned with startled faces. 
As the frightened youth lurched ahead, 
he let go his companion’s arm; Evie 
staggered back. Dropping her grip, Hat- 
tie bounded forward, gave the girl a 
vigorous push ahead, and went down 
herself in a heap on the fender. 

A relay.of the company came running 
up the street, the motorman descended, 
and numbers of passengers from the be- 
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lated theatre-car gathered round. Two 
chorus boys carried Hattie into the 
depot waiting-room, where she regained 
consciousness a minute or so before 
train time and insisted on walking to the 
sleeper. “I aint damidged none,” she 
protested, “exceptin’ a little bump on 
the bean.” 

No sooner was Hattie established in 
the lower berth she was to share with 
Miss Shepherdson, than she was sur- 
rounded by half the girls of the com- 
pany, girls whom Miss Shepherdson 
had never seen exchange a syllable with — 
her before, all pressing upon her flowers 
and stimulants and sympathy. The 
prima donna sent her maid back with 
smelling-salts and the comedian ap- 
peared in person to inquire. In the midst 
of it all, Evie, half sobered, wholly 
stricken, stumbled down the aisle and 
fell weeping across Hattie’s pillow. 
“Rialto,” she sobbed, “Rialto, I’ve 
wronged you cruelly. I’ve bawled you 
out to the whole company, and here 
you’ve went and s—saved m’ life. On 
my knees I as’ your forgiveness and I 
snwear I'll love you ’slong’s I live.” 

When Louise had shooed them all 
away and had bandaged Hattie’s head 
with a cold compress to keep the swel- 
ling down, they closed the curtains to 
their berth, and, raising the blind of 
their window—there was no sleep in 
either of them—looked out at the fields 
and trees flying by, gray and spectral 
under the night mist. 

“Well, dawlin’,” Hattie whispered, 
“the ‘King o’ Krokanola’s’ hit the pike 
at las’ an’ you’re a genuwine perfeshun- 
al. Whaddyuh think of it all?” 

Whatever her thoughts may have 
been, she sighed finally and, as if in 
completion of her own reverie, replied, 
“T don’t just know, Hattie. But this I 
do know: that, without you, my humble 
début would probably never have taken 
place. You have been kinder to me 
than—than I supposed anybody ever 
was in this selfish old world.” 


IV 


Life in “The King of Krokanola” 
company soon settled down to tiresome 
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- routine; but the rigors of the one-night 
stands were occasionally broken by a 
Thursday-to-Saturday booking in one of 
the larger middle western cities and 
there was a full week in St. Louis to 
look forward to. 

Whatever reservations Miss Shep- 
herdson may have had with regard to 
her new profession, she kept them to 
herself. Hattie was pleased to see the 
color come back to her cheeks and the 
sprightliness into her step. Miss Rialto 
realized now, as she had not done in the 
crowded weeks of rehearsal, certain 
subtle distinctions that separated the 
college girl from her associates. In 
making a jump, she was almost never 
without some volume of Shakespeare 
or copy of a modern play; after the 
ghost had walked several times, she pur- 
chased a camera, took photographs of 
any odd scene or bit of human drama 
she chanced upon and frequently re- 
ceived checks for prints sent to news- 
papers or weeklies; she carried a pad 
with her, too, and wrote whenever the 
mood seized her—“just scribbling,” she 
called it, but several times Hattie saw. 
her turn over copy to a hotel stenog- 
rapher. 

The ex-burlesquer was not, however, 
without resources of her own. She stood 
long hours in the wings watching the 
work of the company’s principals; at 
leisure moments during the day she 
would mimic bits that especially ap- 
pealed to her or on the train, would 
close her eyes and go over as much of 
the lines and business of an entire scene 
as she could remember. “Gawd knows 
I’m on’y a illiterit ninny” she reminded 
herself, “yet mebbee they is a suttin line 
-o’ comic parts I could manidge t’ git 
acrost.” 

It was this realization of her own de 
ficiencies that hastened Hattie’s inevi- 
table reaction against her musical 
comedy surroundings. She was lonely 
and would have liked occasionally to 
go out with the girls or a live looking 
man to a jolly little supper party; but 
she feared Miss Shepherdson wouldn’t 
approve. “Let her go to thunder,” she 
told herself. “She aint no guardeen 0’ 
my morals. I’m gittin’ to be a reggilar 
old grammaw!” Yet somehow, when- 
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ever. opportunity presented itself, she 
put it aside until the next time. Having 
thus declined the flesh-pots, she was the 
more pleased to become a participant 
in a memorable supper party of which 
Miss Shepherdson herself was the un- 
suspecting cause. 


he night they played Evansville, _ 


Indiana, Miss Shepherdson came to her 
after the first act with a smile, a blush, 
and—a note. Hattie was quite familiar 
with such epistles; but Louise’s was 
not a type of beauty that would appeal 
to the average man in front, and this 
was almost her first experience. No 
daughter of Eve, be she uncanonized 
saint or coquetting chorus-girl, but 
secretly rejoices in the knowledge of a 


conquest. Miss Shepherdson’s eyes were” ™ 
very bright and her voice betrayed a™ 


1 


hint of acquiescence, as she handed the | 


missive to Hattie. 
“Read it,” she said; 

a bit—usual, for a note of that kind.” 
Hattie unfolded’a sheet of paper that — 

had been torn from a diary and read: 


To the Girl on the End—Because I 
send you this note unbidden, please do 
not set me down as a cad or a masher. I 
am just a young man in town here who 
has always been very much interested in 
the theatre and wanted to know some- 
body behind the scenes. I should prefer 
to make such acquaintance in the con- 
ventional way, but, as I have no affiia- 
tions of any sort with the theatre, that 
seems impossible. There is a type of 
somebody that appeals to me especially 
and you are a somebody of that type. 
Wont you let me meet you after the 
performance and take you out to sup- 
per? I should like also to call at your 
hotel in the morning and see you aboard 
your train. Please say —— to your 
hopeful friend, . Don REITER. 


Hattie approved of Mr. Reiter. “He - 


signs his name,” she said, “an’ he’s 


went an’ put in that last sentence a-pup- 
pose t’ let yuh know he aint no sassy ’ 


masher. If the chanct was mine, I’d fall 
all ovah myself t’ meet ’im.’ 


“T am just crazy to do it,” Miss Sheps, 4 


herdson confessed. “It would be such a 
—such an experience. But I—why, I’ve” 
never even dreamed of picking anybod 
up before. Though I’m only a commo 
show-girl, I suppose I am entitled to m 
self-respect.” 
“Heavings, 


yes,” agreed Ha 


“it doesn’t sound 


oe 
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“Nex’ t’ her gasolene bottle, a chorus 
gall’s self-respeck is her mos’ vallible 
piece o’ baggidge.” 

“I shoudn’t dare,” Miss Shepherd- 
son went on, “unless you went with me, 
Hattie.” 

“Me!” ejaculated Miss _ Rialto. 
“How’d J ‘look, buttin’ inta Mistah 
Reiter’s teet-ah-teet ?” 

“I thought—perhaps—he might find 
another man—” 

Hattie melted to the project imme- 
diately. “Well, seein’ yuh put it that 
way,” she gurgled joyously, “it’s a bird 
of a entirely diffrunt complecshun an’ 
a party suttinly couldn’t refuse t’ oblige 
a frien’.” 

“But how shall we write the answer?” 

“Easier’n follerin’ Harry Lauder with 
a spotlight, ’cause it’s a safe bet he’s 
settin’ down in front. Tell ’im ’t you’re 
bringin’ your sistah an’ t’ git anothah 
fellah an’ meet us acrost the street from 
the theaytre half an hour after the cur- 
tain rings down. If everythin’ is O. K., 
he ken put up choo fingahs jus’ before 
the finale an’ we'll give ’im the high 
sign.” 

The young man who put up his two 
fingers just before the finale was very 
blonde and very handsome, and the 
dark fellow who sat beside him laughed 
so delightedly when Hattie shot him a 
familiar lodge salute, that both damsels 
were thrown into a flutter. “I declare 
I’m ashamed o’ myself,” confided Hat- 
tie on their way to the rendezvous. “My 
decrepit old heart’s beatin’ like a two- 
year-old’s.” 

The gentlemen came forward from 
behind an imposing automobile, with 
hats in hand and sheepish smiles on 
their faces. Louise’s tongue clove to the 
roof of her mouth and she nudged her 
companion desperately; but Hattie im- 
mediately put the whole party at ease. 
She had been there before. 

“Boys,” she said, “if we’d ha’ knowed 
yuh was them awfully han’some fellahs 
all the galls was makin’ eyes at, we'd 
nevah o’ had the nerve to have came. 
They suttinly is some mistake, ’cause 
nawthin’ was said about this puffickly 
gawghus cah.” 

Their pleased escorts assured them 
there was no mistake and assisted thent 
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into the machine. Hattie sat in the 
tonneau with the dark man—who re- 
marked, as he settled a robe comfort- 
ably over her lap, “Say, but I guess I 
am the real candy, sitting beside one of 
the principals! You’re the rummy old 
duck’s page, aren’t you?” 

“I gotta admit it,” said Hattie 
modestly; “an’ believe me, kid, he’s 
some kink!” Then, proceeding accord- 
ing to the formula of such occasions— 
“W’at’s your monacher? Seems like I 
have saw yuh somewheres before.” 

“Anderson, ‘Scut’. Anderson; but I 
don’t think you’ve ever seen me before. 
I’m not a person anybody’d be likely 
to hear of.” 

“W’y Mistah Andason, fur shame, 
knockin’ yourself! W’at’s your graft?” 

“Summers I’m a pitcher in the Tri- 
State League and winters I—I help 
Donny Reiter to spend his money.” 

“Then I becha you’re acquaintit with 
Teddy Albertini that ustta be joovenile 
an’ star battah on the ‘Continental’s’ 
= before he went inta perfeshunal 

all.” 

“°Tini? I sure am! He caught me 
two years behind the bag. Say, is he a 
friend of yours?” a 

Thus, by the time they drew up be- 
fore a leading hotel, was an entente 
cordiale established. The ladies were 
gallantly handed out and ushered into 
the café. The comedian and the sou- 
brette were there with a couple of cro- 
nies, and the place held a liberal pat- 
ronage of playgoers; but all choristers 
and their companions had evidently 
contented themselves with less preten- 
tious quarters, The most conspicuous 
table in the room had been reserved for 
Don Reiter’s party, and if flowers had 
been wanting at the stage door, the girls 
found them beside their plates. And af- 
terward Hattie was able to write home 
to Maribelle that her bouquet contained 
a real orchid and the boys would have 
stood for a bottle of Moét, if Miss 
Shepherdson had permitted. 

“Tt was suttinly hittin’ the high places 
some fur me,” she concluded; “though 
Looie acted jus’ like she was bawn to 
it. An’ take it from me, dawlin’, the 
best of it was these here kids was on the 
level an’ not orn’ry agents tryin’ t’ trip 
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a gall up with offahs 0’ booze an’ com- 
plecshun cream.” — 

True to his intention, Mr. Reiter ap- 

ed next morning, with his car and 

r. “Scut” Anderson, to accompany 
the ladies to their train. The soubrette 
had spread the news of the supper party, 
and this last attention became the sub- 
ject of much inquisitive banter from 
members of the company, which an- 
noyed Miss Shepherdson and enrap- 
tured Hattie. “Us’ally,” quoth she, 
“them inseck sports aint wuth investi- 

_gatin’, but this case was a excepshun.” 

“Yes,” assented Louise, with a blush. 
“Mr. Reiter is a very agreeable sort. 
He is doing a vaudeville playlet and— 
he thinks I could play the lead.” 

What pleasant issues Miss Rialto 
anticipated from her short acquaintance 
with the baseball player from Evans- 
ville, she did not divulge. She did, how- 
ever, shake her head wisely and remark, 
“Looie, I’m givin’ odds we haint seen 
the last o’ them boys yet.” 


Vv 


After this mild adventure the com- 
pany surrounded Miss Shepherdson 
with a halo of romance, which was 
heightened by the mysterious fact that 
each Saturday night, no matter where 
’-they were playing, she received a huge 
and invariable bouquet of tea roses. To 
Hattie she avowed that she had ab- 
solutely no idea from whom they came. 
There were no friends of college days 
that knew her whereabouts and surely 
no admirer would choose to remain so 
long anonymous. At first the flowers 
had distressed and puzzled her ; but now, 
she acknowledged, she had come to look 
forward to them as the cheering testi- 
mony of some silent, steadfast regard 
that kept her from feeling wholly: is- 
olated in her present world as, except 
for Miss Rialto, she must certainly have 
done. They followed her even over a 
long jump the company made into 
southern territory in November. She 
alwavs shared them with her friend, 
and Hattie was wearing one at mid-day 
of a certain Tuesday that was presently 
to be set down as an epoch-making date. 
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It was in a beautiful southern me- 
tropolis where “The King of Kroka- 
nola” was to sojourn for a three-days’ 
engagement. The weather was mild and 
balmy, as if in deference to the city’s 
outdoor “Street Fair and Business 
Men’s Carnival.” Many strangers were 
in town; yet at the previous night’s 
operatic performance the house had 
been only half sold out. The people 
seemed to prefer the free, open-air 
amusements of the streets and parks, 
However, an astute advance agent, lo- 
cally persona grata, had arranged with 
the Board of Trade for his prima donna 
to act as judge at its monster Baby 
Show. This infantile festival was to be 
held in the principal park on Tuesday, 
at one, and the agent was hopeful that 
his manceuver, properly covered by the 
press, would stimulate the box-office. 
The members of the company repaired 
en masse to the grounds to guy the 
prima donna, admire the babies, and 
incidentally advertise the show as much 
as they severally and individually could. 

Miss Sheperdson stopped in her room 
with a headache, but Hattie strolled out 
to the park with the rest. It was a 
charming spot, with a lagoon, and rustic 
bridges, and shady walks, and to-day 
the added attraction of a band concert. 
The sun tried to shine as brightly as the 
faces- of the promoters, to whom it 
seemed that there must be ten thousand 
happy faces in the grounds. 

But at best there were only nine thou- 
sand, nine hundred and ninety-nine, for 
the most sanguine promoter could not 
have considered happy the counte- 
nance of Hattie Rialto. She stood on 
one of the rustic bridges, but she did not 
see the mothers assembling with their 
babies. She was thinking of a new song 
that had been introduced into the first 
act, a song she wanted—and didn’t get. 
It was a topical song about a slavey 
who was always looking for “A Chance 
to be a Hero.” It was out of the prima 
donna’s line, and the soubrette couldn’t 
take it because it would interfere with 
one of her changes; so Hattie had car- 
ried her hopes to the musical director. 

“Mmm, Rialto,” he. scoffed, “if I 

ve it to you, I’d soon be doing time 
in Sing Sing as an accessory to your 
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committing murder on the words. Go 
back to the show-window class where 
you belong.” 

Hattie had stalked away in a huff; 
but it wasn’t the personal abuse she 
cared about. It was her own certainty 
of being able to sing the song. She knew 
to a T the melodramatic dialect of the 
sort of female it depicted. She wouldn’t 
have cared so much, if the number had 
made a hit in other hands; but the au- 
thors had put it on for the first time 
the night before, and the second sou- 
brette, to whom it had been assigned, 
had utterly failed to score. It was a 
pity, Hattie thought, to waste such good 
material. 

She looked up with a sigh and her 
glance fell upon a ragged urchin who 
was improving the unusual opportunity 
of skipping stones in the water and ad- 
miring a stage beauty at one and the 
same time. She gave him her tea rose, 
spoke with him a few moments, then 
walked on. The judging was over, the 
prize baby was being held up before 
the throng, and Hattie realized that in 
another minute she would be engulfed 
in an elbowing mob. Just as she was 
turning down a bypath, the boy on the 
bridge flung a pebble, lost his balance, 
gave a childish scream, and plunged 
into the lagoon. Waving her arms to- 
ward the oncomers and crying lustily 
for help, Hattie dashed down the bank 
after him. The water was chill and 
black and up to Hattie’s arm-pits; yet, 
splashing wildly, she managed to keep 
the boy’s head above the surface and 
carry him to the edge where a dozen 
= arms were extended to receive 

im. 

The rescue accomplished, she stum- 
bled giddily and sank upon the turf. 
It was Evie Delmar who, bursting 
through the crowd of many hundreds 
that was fast gathering, knelt beside 
her and brushed the water from: her 
hair and eyes. The boy, limp and fright- 
ened, lay in the arms of a local reporter 
who had been sent out to “do” the Baby 
Show. 

When Hattie had been patted and 
mopped into breath and a semblance of 
presentability and was arising with what 


dignity she could in-her bespattered _ 
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raiment, the scribe, depositing his bur- — 
den, offered his arm and pronounced 
an encomium upon the-bravery of the 
unknown heroine. 

With modestly lowered eyelids, Hat- 
tie hung back. “It’s nawthin’ to make a 
fuss about,” she protested. “I’m all — 
right now. I aint no herowine. I couldn’t 
stan’ there, could I, an’ see the poor kid 
drowndit? But if parties that’s pressin’ 
’round’ll be so kind as to step aside, 1 
must beat it away from here an’ put on 
some dry clothes ’r my voice’ll be all 
rawr fur the puffawmance, this evenin’.” 

“Oh,” caught up the reporter, “then 
you're a member of ‘The King of 
Krokanola’ cast?” 

“W’y—yes,” Hattie admitted. 

“One of the principals?” 

“Oh, suttinly I got a part—that is—” 

“Any songs?” 

“W’y, by a singgilar coincidence, we 
jus’ put on a new numbah las’ night 
about a gall ’t was allus lookin’ fur a 
chanct t’ be a hero. O’course I hate pub- 
licity; but if you’re bountta print it, 
| PEO . 


The reporter cut her short with a 
groan. “If I could only have got hold of 
your picture in time for this afternoon’s 
papers !” 

“T got a cut,” Hattie ventured mildly, 
“that’s jus’ came back from the Bill- 
board. I don’t s’pose—” 

“By George, what a scoop! Say, 
quick, where do you live? We'll run 
it with the story in the four o’clock 
edition.” 

At this juncture the company’s press 
agent elbowed through the crowd, dis-- 
patched a messenger to deliver the cut 
at the newspaper office, retailed a ré-' 
sumé of her past history that made even 
the sophisticated Miss Rialto sit up and 
take notice; presented the boy and his 
grateful parents with box seats for the 
evening performance, and ordered a 
cab for the heroine. 

Though Hattie was shivering till her 
teeth chattered, she insisted on accom- 
panying the press agent to the manager. 
“Tf you only were the girl that sings 
the ‘hero’ song,” he lamented, “it would 
top the story off just right. We’ve got 
to see the old man and then get the 
paper to hold the forms—” 





_ “Yuh wont neeta do that,” said Hat- 
‘tie bashfully. “The mattah of the song 
came up an’ he got the impreshun— 
that is—’fore I could contradick ’im, 
affairs was tuck outa my hands.” 

' “Good enough,” said the agent, 
“Then we’ve only got to fix the gov- 
ernor to let you sing it to-night.” 

When they had found the manager 
who was smoking a cigar with the treas- 
urer of the theatre, the press-agent put 
the facts before him picturesquely and 
ended up with a bold, “Look here, 
you've simply got to let her go on in 
the song to-night. Hundreds of people 
saw her at the park and those that 
didn’t will get her picture in the paper, 
and they'll all be on hand and want to 
‘look her over.” 

“But,” objected the manager, “she’s 
a Lydia Thompson we signed for her 
pins. She can’t put a song across any 
more than—” 

“Tt doesn’t make a bit of difference, 
I tell you, whether she sings the song 
in Choctaw or Chinese. It’s her, the 
actress that saved the boy, that they'll 
want to see. Why man, the whole 
thing’s one of the cleverest bits of—” 

“That’s what you say; but how do I 
know that the papers wont fight shy of 
the dope or guy us?” 

“They can’t. It’s the straight goods. 
One of the reporters was present and 
* saw the rescue.” 

“Well,” gave in the manager, “sup- 

posing it should get by. I can’t call the 
company together for a special rehearsal 
now.” 
This was Hattie’s cue. “I don’t need 
any rehussal,” she spoke up. “I’m lettah 
perfeck on the song an’ I ken intro- 
duce my own steps fur the dance. 
Futhermore I gotta be sheddin’ my wet 
rags ’r I'll be a candidate fur a coffin’ 
*stud of a rehussal.” 

“Then she goes on?” insisted the 
press man. 

“Yes,” reluctantly consented the 
court of last appeal, “for to-night, I'll 
chance it.” 

At precisely nine o’clock Hattie did 
‘© on with the song. A few minutes 

ter she came off with the audience at 
her feet. Thirteen hundred people in 
the crowded auditorium were applaud- 
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ing themselves tired. The manager was 
standing in the wings. Hattie strode up 
to him determinedly. “Hear that!” she 
demanded. “Hear that? It aint fur no 
herowine, It’s fur Hattie Rialto, deliv- 
erin’ the goods.” 

“Well,” he replied, “don’t get ex- 
cited. We’re giving you a curtain call, 
Go back and take your bow.” 

The insistence of the house grew 
louder; but Hattie took a step toward 
the dressing-room flight. “I’ve did 
enough advertisin’ fur your show fur 
one day,” she said bitingly. “I wont go 
back a step lessn yuh gimme the assur- 
ance ’t that song is mine—fur the rest 
o’ the season.” 

Their eyes met. “I -like nerve,” the 
manager said, shrugging his shoulders. 
“And you’ve got it—all kinds. Accept 
my permission to sing the song till 
Hades freezes over, but for heaven’s 
sake go back and take your call.” 

An hour later Hattie and Miss Shep- 
herdson sat in their two-by-four over 
the hotel kitchen and feasted. With the 
aid of an alcohol lamp, Miss Shepherd- 
son had brewed some tea, there was a 
bag of biscuits on the dresser, and Hat- 
tie patronized with liberality a box of 
bon-bons in her lap. Louise had pre- 
pared the spread for Hattie in honor 
of the double distincion of the day. 

“But it isn’t so much your getting 
the song, dear,” she si slipping a 
proud arm about her friend’s waist; 
“{t’s your being willing to risk your 
life in a brave deed like that.” 

“Nawnsense, dawlin’,” said Hattie, 
eating a chocolate with unction. “Yuh 
needn’tta waste any medals on me, 
‘cause I aint wuth ’em.” 

With a shudder, Miss. Shepherdson 
turned to the newspaper and its imag- 
inative account of the averted possi- 
bilities of the near-tragedy. “Just think,” 
she faltered, “if you had lost your pres- 
ence of mind, or if he had pulled you 
under in his struggles, just think what 

“Tt makes more of a noise like a coo 
de chwa ’n a fatality,” interrupted Hat- 
tie calmly. e 

“The water was up to your arm-pits,” 
pursued her friend, unwilling to mini- 
mize the heroic deed; “it might easily 
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have been deeper. And you admit, here 
in your interview, that you cannot 
swim—?” eh. 

“No more ken I,” replied Hattie with 
nonchalance; “but the boy ken. Least- 
ways, if he can’t, he lied when I give 
im my five bucks.” 


VI 


As the season drew on toward Christ- 
mas, there were times when, in spite of 
Hattie, and the roses, and her hard 
work, Miss Shepherdson showed un- 
mistakable signs of low spirits. “I’m 
turrible deprestit about her,” Hattie 
wrote to Maribelle; “but I could cheer 
her up more, mebbe, if I knowed more 
about her. O’course I don’t wanta be 
thought pryin’; yet we’ve been togethah 
t’ree months now an’ it seems as if she 
could ha’ at least revealed where she 
blowed in from. W’y, I hadn’t met up 
with her five minutes afore she was 
onta me bein’ Hattie Rialto, o’ Noo 
Yok an’ Cairo. An’ Maribelle, it has 
came to me sevril times ’t praps she’s 
travelin’ undah some alyus, an’ Shep- 
herdson aint her name at all.” 

The mystery of this unusual girl 
whom chance had thrown across Hat- 
tie’s path, piqued, while it enthralled 
her. She was always following up clues 
to unravel it, but pursued none that led 


anywhere until one sleety December - 


Saturday on the train—they were doub- 
ling back, playing return dates over a 
portion of their route, before proceed- 
ing farther West—a little way out of 
South Bend, Indiana. Ever since the 
company’s return to northern Indiana 
territory Miss Shepherdson had been 
nervous and uneasy. She complained to 
Hattie because they had not stuck to 
their original bookings, which would 
have already landed them well beyond 
the Mississippi. Even the receipt of 
some exquisite flowers and the script 
of Don Reiter’s vaudeville playlet at 
Elkhart had but temporarily cheered 
her. Hattie too, was feeling blue this 
particular afternoon. She had been 
thinking upon one “Scut” Anderson and 
speculating why there had never been a 
second chapter to her Evansville serial. 


PPR 


Wrathfully she punched a pillow the — 
porter had brought her. 

“Cusa it, Looie,” she stormed, “I can’t 
even grab me a decent nap. Aint we 
evah goin’ t’ git inta this benightit 
burg?” 

Her friend, startled out of a somber 
reverie, glanced through the window 
and replied, “Yes, we passed Osceola 
some time ago. In just a few minutes 
now we'll be h—’—she caught herself 
up—‘“in the depot.” 

“Ah-hah,” thought Hattie. She 
smoothed her pillow with assiduity. 
“Yuh seem familiar with the country,” 
she ventured guilelessly. 

“Oh, not very,” blushed Louise. “I 
used to visit a friend that lived here.” 

Hattie promptly hit the trail for a 
drug store and when she discovered a 
certain “Louis Shepherdson” among the 
alphabetical S’s in the city directory, 
her heart did such a rat-a-pat that it 
almost burst through her corsage. Be- 
fore the matinée she got solid with the 
house electrician. (When in doubt, al- 
ways get solid with the house electrician: 
he knows everything from the num- 
ber of hairs on Charlie Biglow’s head 
to the lighting of a Belasco love scene, 
from the penmanship of the witty re- 
marks on the call-board to the price of 
lots in Kalamazoo.) 

“Say, Blondy,” Hattie asked, “aint 
they a gink by the name o’ Shepherdson 
lives in this village?” 

Blondy scratched his head. “Huh-uh,” 
he recollected. “There aint no young 
buck o’ that—unless you mean old man 
Lewie Shepherdson ?” 

“?S him. Whaddyuh know about the 
party ?” 
“He’s a rich geezer that made a 
bunch of money in leather and sold out 
several years ago to the trust. He lives 
in one of them palaces out on the plow 
kings’ avenue. But what’s this to you, 
Daisy? Going to pass your hat for the 

Chorus Girls’ Home?” — 

“Aw, quit your kiddin’. I’m jus’ astin’ 
fur a frien’ that wantit t’ know about 
his daughtah—she ustta be acquaintit 
with her onct.” 

“Well, he don’t know his daughter 
now, so I guess it wont get your friend 
nothing.” : 
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“W’y, whaddyuh mean?” 

“Say, but she was some class! Louise 
was her knob—the old boy named her 
just as near to hisself as he could get 
it. His wife died when this here Louise 
was a baby and he thought the world 
and all of the girl. She was a cute kid. 
I’ve talked to her more than once when 
I was up there wiring his house. But I 
don’t s’pose I’d recognize her now. He 
sent her East to some college or other. 
Last summer she graduated and—my 
steady seen it in the papers—she was to 
come back here, and in the fall was to 
be given the swellest coming-out party 
ever pulled off in South Bend. And then, 
instud o’ that, the old gent snuck back 
alone and shut hisself up in his house. 
The papers got it that his daughter had 
went on the stage and broke his heart. 
They interviewed him and made him 
admit it, yes it was so, and he had dis- 
owned her. I wouldn’t have thought it 
of the kid; but my lady-friend says it 
was in the blood—her maw was a ac- 
tress and South Bend society wouldn’t 

n up to her till the old gent made his 
pile—so mebbe this here Louise couldn’t 
help it.” 

Hattie’s eyes bulged out of her head. 
Her voice rose to a thrilly quaver, as 
she exclaimed, “Richus powahs, w’at a 
lay-out fur a drayma! But it seems 
kinda crool o’.her poppa t’ hand her the 


ice picher jus’ when she’s turnin’ in t’- 
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earn her a awnest livin’. 

“Skirts with wealthy papas,” ob- 
served the electrician, “aint got no busi- 
ness earning a honest living. And if 
your paless is a high life, I bet she 
throws her under when she hears how 
the dame has fell.” 

“T becha she don’t,” said Hattie sav- 
agely, as she turned away with a, 
“S'long, Blondy. Thank yuh fur the 
dope.” 

Hattie got through the matinée in a 
daze, the night show in a trance. 


Though she kicked higher and sang © 


fouder than she had in many moons, 
there was a bright spot in either cheek 


that wouldn’t come off when she re-_ 


moved her make-up. She stole away by 
herself,. found a little German restau- 
tant, ordered: beer and pretzels, ate a 
little and thought a great deal. And by 


the time her score was paid she had 
come to certain conclusions with herself. 

“I know the story of her life,” she 
quoted unsmilingly, in melodrama’s 
phrase, “an’ I wish t’ heavings I didn’t, 
‘cause her fatal secret is bountta draw 
us apart. But anyhow,” she sighed less 
pessimistically, “no matter if I nevah 
bust inta the legitimit now, I’ve played 
a part in one rull drama—an’ I haint 
been no walkin’-lady nuther. I dunnow 
whether it’s been more of a comedy ’r 
a tragedy; but it’s gotta have a comedy 
endin’, if the author will-permit it. An’, 
as I aint got no scrip’ fur the last act, I 
s’pose I ken write in my own lines an’ 
business.” 

When she got back to their room, 
she found Louise waiting up for her 
with wan reproach. “Where have you 
been?” she queried. “It’s seemed—just 
hours—I’ve been sitting here.” 

“W’y, w’y,” stammered Hattie, “yuh 
see, dawlin’, I happint t’ meet a 
formah frien’ that’s fell on evil days 
an’ is playin’ a pitcher show here, an’ 
we went out an’ eat a snatch togethah. 
W’at’s the mattah, Looie, have yuh got 
a headache?” 

“No,” Miss Shepherdson answered, 
turning away to hide the slow tears that 
streamed down her cheeks; “that is— 
I guess it’s not a headache. Oh, Hattie, 
I’m so miserable.” She hid her face with 
her sleeve.. “To-night,” she murmured, 
“was to be the night of my début.” 

“Your debwoo?” Hattie echoed. 
“W’y, dawlin’, yuh made your debwoo 
in Rockford, didn’t yuh?” 

Then she remembered. She clasped the 
girl in her strong, tender arms and 
comforted her. When Louise had cried 
herself to sleep, Hattie put her gently 
down on the bed. She kissed her white 
forehead and there was a catch in her 
own throat, as she whispered, “Oh, my 
Gawd! Looie, Looie, how ’m I evah 
goin’ t’ put ovah that comedy endin’? 
I gotta break my heart to do it. It’s a 
shame, a cryin’ shame, how yuh ken git 
attacht t’ a party.” 


Vil 


When Hattie presented herself at Mr. 
Shepherdson’s imposing door-front by — 
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nine the next morning, she was informed 
that the gentleman was in but not acces- 
sible to anyone at that hour. She pushed 
past the gaping servant into the first 
toom she saw and said that she would 
wait until he was. He appeared so 
promptly that she suspected he had been 
informed she had. intentions upon his 
bric-a-brac. 

Measuring him with a glance, she 
gave a start in her chair—he was so 
much older than she had thought pos- 
sible. His hair was white, his eyes soft 
blue, his mouth very wide and firm and 
set now in a line of annoyance. 

“To whom,” he asked dryly, “do I 
owe the honor of this—er, ante-prandial 
intrusion? My servants have instruc- 
tions to turn all solicitors over to my 
secretary.” 

“Thanks,” replied Hattie crisply, “fur 
the honor ; but I aint a solicitor. I’m a 
actress in a musical piece now playin’ 
your village, an’ the on’y claim I got to 
your attenshun is the fack *t your 
daughtah ’n’ me are membahs o’ the 
same company.” 

It was a swing from the shoulder 
and Hattie saw the old gentleman waver 
and grip one hand tightly about the 
back of the chair he stood beside. “That 
can be of no possible interest to me,” 
he said. 

“What? The show, or your daugh- 
tah?” 

“Neither.” 

“W’y, Mistah Shepherdson, yuh 
oughtta be ashamed o’ yourself t’ ad- 
mit it.” 

His brows puckered momentarily ; he 
bowed Hattie toward the door. “My 
dear young woman,” he said, “pardon 
me if I refuse to discuss my private af- 
fairs with you. If my—if Miss Shep- 
herdson has chosen to make you the 
bearer of any communication to me, 
she has been wasting her time.” 

“She haint!” cried Hattie heatedly. 
“T become acquainted with the facks 
through othah means. Fur all she evah 
- told he, I wouldn’t ha’ knowed she had 
a parent!” 

“Then why did you come?” 

“W’y, w’y, I dunnow—'nless—Mis- 
tah Shepherdson, I’ve knocked. a-bout 
this little bailiwick consid’able an’ I’ve 
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saw sech a lot o’ genuwine mis’ry that 
hatta be bore, that it seemt t’ me a pity 
fur choo parties to be separatit needless 
by a few words mebbe spoke in the heat 
o pashun, I—I guess that’s w’y I come.” 

“But how do you know—” 

“IT don’t—but I’m a good guesser. 
An’, Mistah Shepherdson, I want- yuh 
to take it from me, that whatevah’s 
passed between yuh, Looie cares fur 
her poppa jus’ as much as she evah did.” 

He winced at Looie’s name on her 
lips. His studied detachment blended a 
little into an old man’s querulous ap- 
peal. “Then why doesn’t she give up 
this vulgar profession and come back 
to me?” he asked. 

“Mebbe she would, if yuh—if yuh 
took the fust step. Mebbe «she haint 
found the stage ali she thought it was, 
from readin’ Shakespeare an’ actin’ 
amachoor parts. With a gall that’s had 
a champagne bringin’-up, a single drop 
o’ watah goes a long ways.” 

He shook his head. “It was not at all 
the way she talked,” he said, in a voice 
again colorless. “She wished to adopt 
a profession, a career, to be ‘untram- 
meled by any duties toward society.’ I 
should not be justified to interfere with 
her plans.” It was as if a lay figure mn 
a display window had spoken. “If you 
have said all you had intended—” 

Hattie acceded to her dismissal, only - 
appending, “They ts othah mattahs ; but 
it aint wuth while to bothah sech a un- 
nacheral parent with ’em. I wish yuh 
good-day, Mistah Shepherdson.” 

As she started for the door, he 
brushed. his hand over his forehead and 
took a step after her. “She—my daugh- 
ter isn’t ill?” he faltered. 

“T aint sayin’. They is symptoms. Yuh 
ken take ’em or leave ’em jus’ as yuh 
like. Twict lately Looie has drawed a 
complete blank, an’ fur choo days she 
aint eat enough to keep a bird alive. 
The poor dawlin’ is redjuced to a shad- 
der. Las’ night she cried herself to sleep 
in my arms, an’—” 

“My daughter! In your arms!” With 
a sharp cry, he turned away from her — 
and covered his face with his hands. 
“Oh, my God,” he sobbed, sinking into 
a chair. “Louise, my little Lou—to come 
to that—in a show-girl’s arms!” 
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Hattie averted her gaze from his re- 
morse. She walked over to a mantle- 
piece and fumbled a photograph elabo- 
rately. “Stiff bout,” she said to herself, 
“but I sent ’im to the ropes at last ; he’s 
takin’ his count hard, the poor old boy.” 
She cried a little into her handkerchief 
and stole furtive glances through the 
mantlepiece mirror. After a while, when 
she saw that his head was still buried 
in his elbow, she went up to him and 
touched him on the shoulder. “Mistah 
Shepherdson,” she said gently, “git 
your hat. I’m goin’ to take you to your 
daughtah.” 


VIII 


Hattie was not present at the inter- 
view. She proceeded the compunctious 
plutocrat down soubrette row to their 
“room, knocked, and said, “I ran acrost 


the frien’ yuh ustta visit out here, Looie, | 


an’ brang ’im up to shake your mitt.” 
Then she pushed Mr. Shepherdson in- 
side and bolted. < 

When she returned an hour later 
Louise was pitching clothes and toilet 
articles into her suit-case. Her face was 
quite joyfully transfigured and she ran 
straight into Hattie’s arms. 

“Oh, you dear thing!’ she cried. 
“He’s been here, dad’s been here, and 
we've made it all up! And he says I 
can have my début—it isn’t really a 
début at all—I’m too old for that; just 
everybody in to celebrate my becoming 
mistress of his house—right after 
Christmas. And he’s willing, if I de- 
cide to keep on with the stage, to send 
me to dramatic school next year. But 
I’m not at all settled—Poor dear dad! 
He seems such a lot older; I sha’n’t 
want to leave him. And Hattie, he has 
told me how we owe this all to you. I 
don’t know how I can thank you 
enough—ever.” 

This was a beautiful temple of happi- 
ness, and there was a wistful look of 
longing in Hattie’s eyes for a key that 
could never be hers and a numbing 
weight of regret in her heart for the 
friend who would so soon enter its 
doors.: Still, she would t 

_a noise like a death watch. 

“Yuh don’t neeta thank me, dawlin’,” 


not to make - 
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she said. “I’m on’y the ‘Hello Central.’ 
When choo parties is on the wire, all 
yuh gotta do is conneck ’em up. I’m 
awful glad you’re reunitit, Looie. Your 
poppa seems a—a very agreeable 
genlmn.,” 

“Don’t say that, Hattie. I know you 
think he is horrid, Was he gruff as a 
bear? Well, he is ashamed of himself, 
and it was all a- bluff to keep from 
breaking down. Why, Hattie, as soon as 
he heard your name, he knew all about 
you—in a professional way, I mean. 
He has the entire cast by heart—cut it 
out of the dramatic weeklies, with the 
notices and route of the show. You see 
you judged him right when you went 
up there this morning. He wasn’t a 
hard-hearted villain at all. Why, an 
hour after we’d had our—our argument 
and parted that terrible commencement 
day, he was riding West, sorry and 
lonely, and I was crying in my room, 
sorry and lonely, too; but—wasn’t it 
ridiculous—we both had too much of 
the Shepherdson spunk to give in. 
Though he wasn’t as hateful as I, for 
what do you think, Hattie? It was dad 
all the time that sent those tea roses! 
He thought maybe I would understand 
—and come back. Wasn’t it touching of 
him?” 

Hattie said yes, although secretly she 
didn’t think it was half as touching as 
if they had been sent by some myste- 
rious, youthful Don Juan. However, it 
didn’t matter. Miss Shepherdson was su 
happy, nothing mattered ; still, as a mere 
assent sounded rather bald, Hattie 
added “’S jus’ like a afterpiece we put 
on with the ‘Continentals’ onct, with the 
distractit Prince bankruptin’ the Court 


Florist fur the stubborn Princess in dis- - 4 


geeze.” 

“But the stubborn Princess has come 
out of ‘disgeeze’ and has sent her Prince 
to inform the stage manager he can look” 
for a new girl on the end line.” 

“Grashus, Looie!” Hattie cautioned. = 
“Them perceedin’s is awful rash. When ~ 
a gall bounces a show, they blacklis’ her 
an’—” : 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, for if I re- 
turn to the stage, I shall hardly be look- 
ing for another chorus engagement any- 
how—not with the chance to play a 
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lead in Mr. Reiter’s playlet. Hurry, 
dear, and throw your things into your 
bag. We have only an hour till lunch 
time.” 

“But the train aint leavin’ until 
choo!” Hattie began. Then a little glim- 
mer percolated. “Since when is the 
Vigginia Dairy keepin’ ‘hcurs,’” she 
gasped. 

“The Virginia Dairy isn’t,” smiled 
her friend, “but the Shepherdson cook 
is,” 

Hattie grasped the bedpost for sup- 
port and ventured no reply until she 
could subdue the choke in her voice. It 
isn’t good form to decline an invitation 
with a choke in your voice. “Thanks 
awffly fur the bid,” she said; “but I 
couldn’t accep’ it. Mebbe I was able t’ 
git by in the mob here; but yuh an’ 
your poppa’d be ashamed o’ me in your 
own house. I wasn’t cut out fur no 
drawin’-room role.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the South 
Bend princess vigorously. “Do you sup- 
pose I would go anywhere with any girl 
I would be ashamed to invite into my 
home? That’s rubbish and I wont. listen 
to it. Will I ever forget when I was a 
stranger and you took me in? There may 
be classes, dear, but you don’t belong 
to them. You’re too big, Hattie, for any 
class. 

“Besides, it wont do to disappoint 
dad. He considers you a rather wonder- 
ful person and is dying to get better 
acquainted. We intend to keep you over 
night and deliver you to the company in 
time for the Monday performance. Do 
pack your shirtwaists. He’s likely to be 
back for us any minute with the car.” 
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“Mercy!” cried Hattie in alarm, 
“Your poppa comin’ back here, an’ us 
ketched with hanknchfs on the mirrah 
an’ longeraay strowed all ovah.” 

The possibility of this catastrophe so 
mortified her that she began an imme- 
diate bombardment of her suit-case. 
Hardly was the last of their things in 
and the last strap buckled, when a big 
red touring car slowed up in the street 
below. 

Miss Rialto darted to the dresser - 
mirror and for the twentieth time ad- 
justed the angle of the rhinestone bod- 
kin in her chapeau. “Justa think!” she 
cried, turning to Miss Shepherdson with 
a flourish of her dilapidated purple 
gloves. “Four months ago I blowed inta 
Kansas City, busted an’ unknownst, 
spear-hikin’ with the rottinist troupe 
that evah went out on the Western 
wheel. To-day—lookit me: singin’ a 
swell réle in oppiretta, the frien’ of a 
culchud sassiety gall an’ invitit t’ visit 
in her own palashul home. An’ w’at 
have I did to deserve it? To which the 
conggigashun replies, ‘Nawthin’.’ Yet I 
got the Princess Gazoozam an’ Elinor 
Monteverde hittin’ the taboggan. Ken 
one more drop o’ humin bliss be crowdit 
inta my cup o’ rapchure, I ast yuh?” 

As if in answer to this apostrophe, a - 
loud tattoo resounded on the door. “’S 
your poppa,” murmured Hattie, with 
palpitating*heart; but a bell-boy handed 
in a card for Miss Rialto. She read it 
and collapsed on her friend’s bosom, ~ 
“Grashus powahs!” she_ entreated. 
“Have I went dippy, or is it—is it the 
nameplate o’ that there baseball party 
from Evansville ?” 





My bat Pay How! Wore i 
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THE great success attending the first performance of Puccini’s opera based on “The 
Girl of the Golden West” in New York, on December 10, gives an especial timeliness 
to this article by Mr. Belasco, author of that splendid play. 


WEEPING with a long, backward 
glance the plays I have written, 
since more than a quarter of a 

century ago, a slim, dark-eyed, eager 
boy, who now seems an interesting 
stranger to me, placed his “La Belle 
Russe” on the stage, claiming that it 
was from the French to disarm the 
critics who scolded him for his youth 
and inexperience, I believe that the 
best work I have done as playwright, 


was my “Girl of the Golden West.” I 
place the “Girl” before all others be- 
cause it was a faithful picture of the ~ 
time it portrayed. That is the test of a © 
play. t% 

I have always believed it was my 
best -work, not only because it was 
photographic in every detail, but be- ~ 
cause when Puccini (who did not | 
know a word of English) came to this | 
country to see it, having a contract 
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to write all the operatic versions of 
my plays, he decided after seeing the 
first act, that he would make a grand 
opera of it. 

“Because,” said he to the interpreter, 
who repeated his enthusiastic words 
to me, “I feel the homesickness of 
that man in the store. He says little, 
but he sits down and folds his arms, 
and you feel the wave of homesick- 
ness creeping over, drowning him. 
Oh, yes, I shall make an opera of it.” 
That proved to me that the “Girl” 


stood another test. It touched the 


heart, no matter what the language 
spoken by the tongue. It was a uni- 
versal play. 

I wrote “The Girl of the Golden 
West” for two reasons: First, be- 


cause most other plays of western 
life seemed to me caricatures and I 
wanted to show the life of California 
in Forty-nine as I knew of it. Second, 
because the play was written for 


Blanche Bates and it was fitting that 
a play for Miss Bates, who is herself 
a daughter of the Golden West, 
should be of California. I had known 
her father, a veteran actor, in the 
years not very far following Forty- 
nine; and I had known her mother, 
too, in that setting in which their 
little girl, my future star, was 
born. I felt that no other actress 
could speak more feelingly that last 
line, “the tag,” which I had already 
selected before a line of the play was 
written—the words which “The Girl” 
speaks. Starting for the East with her 
lover she looks her farewell to the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains: 


My beautiful land—my California. 


I wrote it as I had written other 
plays—shall always. write all my 
plays—in my own peculiar method of 
acting the part as I dictate it to two 
stenographers, having my audience 
always before me in mind and in eye. 
. It required one year, the time which 

I give to all my plays, except that 
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which I am now finishing for Mr. 
Warfield; this latter has an unusual — 
theme, requiring more research and 
correspondingly more time. To that I 
have allotted a year and a half. 

I have good friends in the critics, 
excellent friends, but their point of 
view is not always clear to me. For 
instance, some of them classified 
“The Girl of the Golden West” as 
melodrama. Following their rule of — 
classifying the violent working out of 
the violent emotions in big deeds as 
melodrama, they were correct, but 
this classification is mistaken. Melo- 
drama is a bunch of improbabilities., 
There was nothing improbable in that 
drama, nothing that could not have 
happened, that had not happened. 

The chief scene, those who have 


‘seen this play of California will re- 


member, was that in which a girl had 
secreted her lover in a room over- 
head, and while a game of cards was 
in progress below, the blood flowing 
from his wound dripped down upon — 
the table. That, in the estimation of 
some, was what made the play a 
melodrama. 

That incident not only could hap- — 
pen—but had happened. My father 
told me of it. When I was a small 
youngster the family moved from 
San Francisco to Vancouver, to be as 
near as possible to my father, who 
was interested in the Caribou mines, 
several hundred miles inland. As I 
grew older my father told me stories 
of life at the mines and this was one 
of them, 

A prospector who hadn’t struck 
paying dirt, whose wife was ill, and 
whose children were starving, stole a 
bag of meat. He was discovered and 
by the code of that time and place he 
was doomed: to steal anything meant 
death. The man ran out of the camp 
and into the cabin of some miners 
who lived in the woods. The miners 
knew that the man aiding a thief 
might be punished in the same way 
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as the thief himself. They turned on 
him and roughly ordered him out of 
the cabin. 

“Get out of here, you thief,” they 
roared, then every man of them went 
out of the cabin, taking care not to 
look back to see what had become of 
the wounded miner. He understood 
the kind-hearted bluff and dragged 
himself up the ladder into the loft. 
When the miners came back from 
_ their work they took care not to go 
near the loft: That night while they 


= were playing cards at a table in the 


middle of the one room, the sheriff 
broke in upon them. 

“Have you seen that thief?” he 
asked. 

“No we haven’t,” every man of the 
four answered. 

“But he was running in this direc- 
tion when we saw him last. We 
couldn’t find his tracks on the trail, 
- $0 we turned back.” 

Every man in the cabin repeated 
‘that he hadn’t seen him and invited 
the sheriff to sit down for a game of 
cards. The sheriff said he was tired 
and would rest that way for half an 
hour. While they played, something 
splashed upon the table. The sheriff 
looked up. There was a big red stain 
on the rough board of the ceiling. 

The sheriff covered the men at 
the table with his revolver. “You have 
harbored a thief,” he said. “Give him 
up or you'll go ahead to show him the 
way to hell.” 

The wounded wretch upstairs heard 
the quarrel. He knew what it meant. 
His rough friends should not suffer 
for his sake. He staggered down the 
ladder, reeled over to the group at 
the table, shot himself through the 
head and fell upon the cabin floor 
dead. 

My father saw that. But most per- 
sons would say it was improbable. 
Most critics would pronounce such a 
scene melodrama. 

I knew well the life of Forty-nine 
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and the character of the Forty-niners. 
Although I was born afterwards, the 
relics of that life and the spirit of it 
Survived until I was grown. My fath- 
er and his friends told me a great deal 
about it. Even as late as the Mid- 
winter Fair in San Francisco, many 
relics of that savage life and the fero- 
cious emotions of that time survived. 

Easterners found fault with the 
smooth hair dressing of the Indians in 
the play. They expected to see In- 
dians wearing war bonnets and war 
paint in times of peace. Being brought 
up among them, and playing with 
their papooses in British Columbia, I 
knew their costumes and their cus- 
toms. 

It is owing to incorrectness of de- 
tail that so.many other western plays 
amuse me as does the receipt of a 
comic valentine by the other fellow. 
The men who wrote them didn’t know 
the life they tried to concentrate into 
drama. Some of these plays were suc- 
cessful. I do not deny that. Their au- 
diences knew less than the authors did 
about the life portrayed. When I say 
“The Girl of the Golden West” was 
my best play I do not claim that the 
theatregoing world knew that it was. 
Audiences have liked some of my 
other plays as well or better. But it 
pleased me best for the reasons I have 
given. 

Not only was it my best play but it 
was the easiest I have ever written. 
I took the usual time for rewriting 
and polishing it, largely rewriting it 
during rehearsals. I always do this, 
because to hear the voices of others 
pronounce the lines you have written, 
to see the forms of others moving 
through the scenes you have created 
—this is the “acid test” of a play. 
“The Girl of the Golden West” con- 
sumed its year, but it did not require 
such exhausting and exacting toil of 
research by way of preparation as 
most of the others. 

Before beginning to write a play of 
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a locale which I do not know as I 
know that of my native state, I study 
it as though it were the only country 
in the world and my life depended 
upon a complete knowledge of it. 
While preparing to write I read every 
book on the subject I can get. I buy 
all the books I can find on that local- 
ity and when I can buy no more I go 
to the libraries to read and make 
notes, I read at least a hundred books 
before writing a line of my play. Dur- 
ing that time I become an inhabitant 
of that country. Though my address 
be in the Sixties or Seventies in New 
York I am a Japanese or a Mexican 
or a Frenchman for the time. I feel 
and think as a Jap or a Greaser or a 
Frenchman. As an adapter, or when 
writing an original play, the methods 
and spirit of my preparation are the 
‘same. 

During my reading and thinking 
on this subject I make rough, hurried 
notes whenever an idea captures me, 
and pin the notes on screens, no two 
notes overlapping, so that I can see 
them all by a glance at the screen. I 
have three or four or five screens ac- 
cording to the number of acts in the 
play, and I label the screen, putting 


certain notes on the screen of Act I, 


Act II, or Act V, wherever they be- 
long. 

When this has been done I am 
ready to begin the actual writing so- 
called—though in my case it is dic- 
tating. 

Once I laboriously wrote my plays 
by hand. In the early days of the New 
York part of my career, when I was 
a stage director at the Madison 
Square Theatre; when my time from 
nine in the morning to eleven at 
night belonged to the Mallorys 
who owned that theatre; when I 
had a wife and daughter to pro- 
vide for from my salary of thirty- 
five dollars a week—there was no 
money for dictation and very little 
Money to pay for paper on which to 
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write plays. I used to go to whole- — 
sale stationery stores and buy inferior 
paper at the lowest possible price. 

I had a little square room in a 
boarding house on Twenty-fourth 
Street. Leander Richardson had the 
room next to mine, and when the 
lights were out in the little theatre 
across the street, he used to hear me 
unlock my door and get to work on 
the play. I couldn’t take the time from 
my work at the theatre; that I had — 
been paid for, so if I would write I 
must write at night. Mr. Richardson 
could hear me talking to myself and 
the characters of my creation, could 
hear me acting the parts, and even 
when I became quiet so that I did not 
disturb him, he said he could feel me 
there at work until morning. 

I have digressed here because it is 
pleasant for me to recall those days 
of my fiercest struggle. Why should 
a man be ashamed of the days of 
youth and want and battle? A man 
isn’t. He knows they were his dearest 
days. It was hard to be hungry but 
harder to be unable to supply those 
who depended upon me, the old and 
the young, with the money they 
needed. But the promise was sweet 
and the reward sweeter. I would give 
up any triumph of to-day for the joy 
of those days in my twenties when I 
stood at the rear of the house and 
realized that a few persons in the au- 
dience liked parts of my play a little. 

But the manner of my writing the 
“Girl!” I could by that time afford 
good copy paper, could afford a 
stenographer, not one but two, From 
my first stenographer to my last, I 
have not been over exacting. Moder- 
ate skill and attentiveness to the task 
in hand are taken for granted. What 
I required while I was writing the 
“Girl” and have required at all other 
times is that they should not talk. A 
stenographer who asks questions or 
who makes suggestions is for me an 
impossible stenographer. If he says, — 
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“Don’t you think so-and-so, Mr. Be- 
lasco?” the thread of my thought is 
clipped in. two. 
Concentration and consecutiveness 
are necessary in the white heat of 
_ writing a play and whatever disturbs 
them mars the play. I have two 
stenographers in the room when I dic- 
tate. Most of the time I am uncon- 
Scious of them. I cnly realize that 
some one is there when I am doubtful 
of a point and want to know whether 
I have made it clear. If the stenog- 
tapher does not look interested I 
know I have missed in force or clear- 
mess of expression. If by his expres- 
sion I see that he is sorry for some 
one, or rejoices with some one—if, in 
other words, the stenographer looks 
sympathetic, I know I have suc- 
ceeded. I have my audience. For 
these two stenographers are my audi- 
ence in miniature. One stenographer 
takes down what I say. The other re- 
cords what I do. Afterwards they col- 
_faborate and the result is the act as a 
whole, subject to revision. 

I acted every scene of “The Girl,” 
spoke every line of it. I was, in turn, 
The Girl herself. Jack Rance, the 
Sheriff, the lover who was wounded 
and hidden by the girl in the garret, 
and all the minor characters. So with 
every play, I am every character in 
turn, the sweet heroine, the funny 
man, the good man, the bad man, the 
tender mother, the stern father. I 
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plead, make love, flout, scorn, die. I 
say the things and do the things my 
characters would say and do. 

As the climax of my play, my big 
scene, takes form first in my mind, as 
it is the mountain peak to which the 
whole action of the play climbs, I 
often write the act containing that 
scene first. The other acts follow in 
the order of their natural develop- 
ment, beginning with the first and fin- 
ishing with the last. Dictating is the 
hardest stage in the process of writing 
my plays. 

The next stage is the stage of 
greater exactitude. I mercilessly re- 
vise my plays. Sometimes I have re- 
vised the flesh off the bones and final- 
ly crushed the bones and cast away 
the skeleton of the play. But in “The 
Girl of the Golden West” there was 
little of such work to be done. The 
play was a faithful picture. It was 
like a painting that required only an 
extra stroke or two of the brush. I 
studied it, as it were, with a micro- 
scope for flaws in locale and atmos- 
phere. And by the way, a great 
mistake has found lodgment in many 
minds about atmosphere. Props and 
drops do not make it. They are only 
the frame. Atmosphere cannot be 
seen. It is felt. 











Broadway Reason 
by WCarey Wonderly 


A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


T the sound of footsteps on the 
stairs, Boyd hurried to the door 
and flung it open wide. A bright 
stream of light flooded the dark and 
narrow landing, and the young woman, 
who stopped for a moment to catch her 
breath after the steep climb, gave the 
man a little nod of thanks. But dis- 
appointment was written large on 
Boyd’s features, and Clara Bray, with 
a grim smile, turned to go when he 
called her name. 
“Been to see a show?” he asked. 
She stopped, a tall, slim, plain young 
woman of twenty-six, and nodded. 

















“Yes. First night of Dent’s new 
piece you know. Rotten. Just another 
one of those things; why they had to 
go all the way to London for it is what 

can’t get through my head. Surely 
we can write them as badly here.” 

Boyd laughed. He had often said 
to Jean that Clara Bray was amusing, 
but just now he was waiting, listening 
for somebody else, and the girl’s caustic 
wit slipped away from him like water 
off of a duck’s back. This she must 
have noticed, for with a final good- 
night, she turned once more up the 
stairs to her room on the floor above. 
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When she had gone, Boyd went over 
to the single-burner gas-stove and 
shook the steaming sausages gently in 
the saucepan. The door he had left 
ajar so that the light would relieve at 
least a part of the long, dark flight 
from the first floor. Once he glanced 
at the cheap nickel clock on the mantel- 

iece—it was half-past eleven. 

“She'll be here in a few minutes now 
—sure,” he said to himself. 

He crossed to the table and moved 
the knives and forks absently about. 
Then he pushed the plate of store bis- 
cuits around, placed the dish of olives 
nearer to one side, and lifted a bottle 
of beer from the tin bucket where it 
was being kept cold with a chunk of 
ice. 

“Jean’s late,” he muttered. “I hope 
nothing’s the matter—” 

He had gone back to the steaming 
frankfurters when suddenly he heard 
the swish of a woman’s skirt on the 
stairs. Quickly, his face alight, he ran 
to the door and held it wide open. It 
was Jean. Up the last flight she came, 
grumbling at the climb, and without a 
word to Boyd, swept into the room. 

He followed, closing the door behind 
him; and going over to where she 
stood, he began to help her with her 
coat. It was a pretty coat, as were 
- her muff and hat, although everything 
she wore was inexpensive and far from 
new. When she removed her veil one 
saw that she was a pretty girl, only 
there was an ugly, discontented look in 
here eyes that marred what otherwise 
‘would have been great beauty. She 
jerked herself away from Boyd’s will- 
ing hands with pettish, rude gestures, 
‘ and taking off her coat herself, threw 
it in a heap on the bed. 

For a second the man stood almost 
helpless, not quite sure how to cope 
with the situation. Then he crossed 
quietly to the stove, turned the steam- 
ing sausages out in a dish and placed 
them on the table. Feeling the bottles 
of beer, he chose the colder and put it 
at Jean’s place. 

“Come on now, while it’s fit to eat,” 
he said cheerily. 

She looked at him with coldly con- 


temptuous eyes. 
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“What is it—sausages, beer and 
crackers again?” she asked. 

“Well, you didn’t expect a supper 
from Del’s for fifty cents, did you?” he 
cried pleasantly, He threw his arm 
affectionately around her waist, but she 
shook him off with a fretful word. 

“Don’t, Will; don’t!” she 
sharply. 

“Aren’t you coming to eat some- 
thing?” he asked. 

“What ?—that?” she scoffed. 

“Good Lord, Jean, be reasonable,” he 
cried. “I can’t do impossibilities with 
fifty cents. That’s all you left me. Why, 
I’ve been at this for an hour—those 
sausages are good, too. And look here 
how [I’ve found how to keep the beer 
cold—in the water bucket! I got a 
little jar of olives—fifteen cents, but I 
know you like them.” 

“T don’t—not fifteen cent ones,” she 
sneered. She threw herself down in 
the rocking-chair. “Did you go to see 
Marcus to-day ?” 

“Yes; nothing,” he answered shortly. 

She got up and walked the length of 
the room. Boyd stood watching her. 
Presently he walked toward her, but 
she halted suddenly, and somehow he 
stopped a few feet off. 

“Has anything happened ?—have you 
lost your job?” he asked. “What is it 
anyway?” 

She turned upon him like a fury, a 
sudden, dark light shining from her 
violet eyes. 

“No, I haven’t,” she said passion- 
ately. “I can’t afford to—one in a 
family is enough to do that trick.” 

He started and cowered as under a 
lash; then, with significant calmness: 
“What are you talking about? I’d work 
if I could get it,” he cried. ““Was it my 
fault the show closed? Be reasonable, 
Jean. Just as soon as I can find some- 
thing to do— : 

“You can’t find it home here steam- © 
ing sausages,” she taunted. ‘a 

“I did that for you,” he said, cut to © 
the quick. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“You don’t have to do it for me,” 
she threw at him. “I can drive up to 
Churchill’s in a taxi every night after 
the show, you know.” 


said 
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» “You'd better not try it though,” he 

told her, with an ugly gleam in his 
eyes. “You're my wife—don’t forget it. 
You've asked me not to come to the 
theatre for you after the performance 
and I’ve done it, but if that’s because 
you want to see some fellow—” 

“Tt isn’t,” she flashed. “What do you 
think Broadway would say if a husband 
called for his wife to take her home 
every night after the show?” she 
laughed. ‘‘You’re provincial.” 

“Maybe I am, maybe I am,” he said, 
and his voice came colorless. “Laugh at 
me—that’s right.” 

She began to pull nervously at the 
knot of ribbon at her throat. 

“Will,’ she commenced at last, 
“things can’t go on this way forever. 
I’m tired of it.” She glanced up, saw 
his white face, and grew bolder. “I’ve 
been thinking it over some time now, 
and—well, I’m going.” 

“Going——where ?” he asked. 

“Claire Follette’s got a flat at the 
Melrose—she wants me to take half of 
it, and I guess I will.” She hesitated, 
then: “It’s too far up here from the 
theatre—too much carfare. And Claire’s 
place is ridiculously cheap. You see 
I need so many things, clothes and—I 
can’t keep this place up any longer— 
you can’t expect it. Twenty-two dol- 
lars a week is nothing!” 

She broke off rather abruptly and 
glanced nervously at Boyd, hoping he 
would say something, do something, 
anything. But that was the worst of 
him—he rarely shouted and swore and 
created a scene, and she found his 
silence harder to bear. 

“I can’t do it—support two people 
—on twenty-two dollars a week,” she 
repeated stubbornly. 

“What am I going to do—when you 
go to live with your friend?” he asked. 
“T—don’t know,”, she answered. 

“T’ve got no money.” 

She was silent. 

“T am out of work.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“There’s practically no. place for me 
to go.” 

This time she gave him a contempt- 
uous look, and walking over to the bed, 
_ picked up her hat and coat. 
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_ “T can’t help it, I can’t help it,” she 
said: coldly. “Whoever heard of such 
a thing anyway—I’d think you’d have 
more pride. Get out and look for work 
—other men have to. I was an idiot 
ever to marry you, Will Boyd. I know 
I’m pretty. I might have—might have 
—done well if I hadn’t. Anyway ’m 
tired of supporting you. Here I am 
wasting the best years of my life in 
the chorus. of a Broadway show, and 
ou—”’ 

She had fastened her hat on now, and 
with a little glance at him, picked up 
her coat and slipped into it. 

“T’ve fed you for two months now,” 
she said. “It’s time to call a halt.” 

Still he said nothing. With almost 
fascinated gaze he watched her, saw 
her put on her hat, coat, pick up her 
muff, and walk quickly toward the 
door. Then he stepped in front of her, 
making it impossible for her to pass out. 

“It’s late—after twelve,” he said 
hoarsely. 

“Claire’s waiting for me in her 
motor,” she answered, tossing her head. 

“Don’t you—love me any more, 
Jean?” he whispered. “I’d starve in a 
garret with you, but without you—” 

For the briefest moment she hesi- 
tated, then: 

“No, I guess I don’t—any more,” — 
she answered. 

She made a gesture and he opened 
wide the door so that the light from 
the room might guide ‘her down the 
stairs. 

“Good-by,” she flung at him, over 
her shoulder. “You’re a man, and a man 
can always—do something.” 

He said nothing. The street door 
slammed and all was silent. 


Il 


Clara Bray, coming downstairs the 
next morning, saw the door of the 
Boyd’s room ajar and the light from a 
lamp streaming out in the passage. She 
hesitated, stopped, and called Jean’s 
name in her clear brisk voice. 

There was no answer. It was half- 
past nine and Clara, who. was employed 
as. stenographer by a lawyer in Wall 
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Street, was due at the office at ten 
o'clock, still—she called again. 

When, after several minutes, she re- 
ceived no reply, she pushed open the 
door and looked in. 

Boyd lay in a heap on the floor 
and the table, with its sausages, olives 
and beer was just as Jean had left it. 
Clara bent over the unconscious man, 
feeling his heart, then his pulse. With- 

~ out a second’s hesitation she fetched a 
pan of cold water and taking his head 
m her lap, began to bathe his face and 
temples. But it required more work 
than this to bring Boyd to. First she 
hurried upstairs to get a little ammonia; 
then, this failing, she went back after 
a whiskey flask. Still the man lay un- 
conscious, his heart beating irregularly, 
his pulse slow. 

There seemed nothing left for her to 
do but to go after the landlady. Clara 
felt that poor Boyd would gladly have 
kept her out of it, but it seemed im- 
possible to smuggle a doctor into the 
house without her seeing him, and Clara 
began to suspect that the man was 
worse than she had thought him at first. 
After one glance around the cheap, 
gaudily-furnished room she had seen 
that Jean was not there, but she sus- 
pected nothing just then. 

Clara Bray didn’t go down to Wall 

Street that morning. She prided her- 
self on being the least sentimental per- 
son in all the world, but still she just 
couldn’t bring herself to desert Boyd. 
The doctor’s verdict was quickly made 
—brain fever—and Clara, who was 
afraid of sickness as she was of no 
mortal man or woman, sat by the bed 
all day and watched the invalid. 

“Where’s his wife, that’s what I want 
to know?” demanded the landlady, 
wagging her head, after the doctor had 
paid his second visit. 

Clara said nothing, but her lips 
tightened. Then, after supper, while 
the little slavey sat and watched at the 

bedside, she went down to the theatre 
where Jean Marie graced the chorus of 
a musical show. 

Jean was glorying in the sensation of 
an after-the-theatre party at one of the 
big Broadway lobster-palaces, and she 
had never seemed so beautiful before. 
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Miss Follette, her chum, had given her 
a showy evening gown to wear to the 
supper, and rarely lovely in the frock, 
which happened to suit her type well, 
she received Clara Bray in the chorus’ 
dressing-room. 

Plainly Clara told her the facts in the . 
case; nothing was pushed aside; noth- 
ing spared her. 

‘He has brain fever, he is ill, and 
you must come nurse him,” Clara said. 
“Nobody else can, somebody must, the 
doctor says, so you will have to come. 
Brain fever is not a child’s disease, you 
know,” she added. , 

For a moment Jean hesitated. Then 
as she let her eyes glance pityingly 
over the shabby, plain young woman, 
her lips curled contemptuously and she 
shook herself half-angrily. 

“I—can’t go,” she answered. “If he’s 
ill, he’d better go to a hospital—I don’t 
know how to nurse anyway. And I’m 
going on the road with the show—I 
signed this morning. I—I can’t give 
up my bread and butter, you know,” 
she finished lamely. 

Clara laughed unpleasantly, and the 
other girls in the room grinned at each 
other and winked and nodded their 
heads, 

“I scarcely think I could have under- 
stood you,” she said. “You can’t mean 
you will leave New York with your 
husband desperately ill?” 

“IT must—if I want to stay with the 
company,” Jean insisted coldly. “If I 
give up my work here neither of us will 
have a penny. Will must go to a hos- 
pital—I’ve got myself to think of now.” 

Clara had lived in the same house 
with this girl for more than two months, 
but she had never believed this of her 
even in the face of her selfishness, bad 
temper and frequent disregard of the 
truth. She could hardly believe Jean 
meant it, and yet three days passed 
without her coming to the house. Then 
the landlady, seeing no rent in the im- 
mediate future, raised her voice and de- 
clared Boyd must be taken out of her 
room. 4 
“T guess his wife was right; the hos- 
pital’s the place for a sick man,” she 
said. 

Only the doctor was firm in his 
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opinion that Boyd must not be moved 
just then. He was ill, desperately so, 
and such a step might prove fatal. 

Clara came to the rescue—as she had 
done before. She made only a salary 
sufficient for her own modest wants. 
The theatre, which was her one passion, 
was never patronized other than to the 
extent of a gallery ticket, but even this 
she decided to give up. 

“T’ll look out for Mr. Boyd,” she told 
the doctor. “If he can’t be brought up 


“He can’t be moved,” snapped the 

or. 

“Well then, I’ll move down in this 
room, and give up the one upstairs,” she 
continued calmly. 

For a brief silence the physician 
looked at the tall, unlovely young 
woman with a puzzled expression in his 
grave eyes. But she returned his gaze 
with one as frank and open as a man’s; 
there was no embarrassment, no senti- 
ment, nothing but a kindly, simple 
glance -of almost dog-like faith. And 
the doctor nodded, satisfied. 

At first the landlady stormed. Clara 
had expected she would. 

“I can’t have such carrying-on in my 
house; I can’t,” she said. ““He’s married 
and you aint. I never heard of such a 
thing!” 

“Do you think it is more unusual 
than his wife’s refusal to come near 
him, or your wish to turn him out of 
the house?” asked Clara evenly. 

“Maybe I do and maybe I don't,” 
snapped the woman. 

Clara threw herself down in the rock- 
ing-chair and folded her arms across her 
flat chest. 

“Mr. Boyd’s going to stay, and I’m 
going to nurse him,” she declared 
quietly. “If you don’t like that arrange- 
ment you'll have to move because he 
can’t and I wont. Good evening.” 

So the landlady went and the doctor 
came and the young woman accepted 
her self-appointed task of nurse. And 
when Boyd came safely through the 
crisis, Clara gravely shook hands. with 
the doctor. 

“By George, you’re a brick!” he.said, 
admiration shining in his usually grave 
eyes, 
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There were long nights when Boyd, 
unconscious and raving in his delirium, 
half frightened the plain, slim nurse 
with his strange mutterings. At first 
she paid little attention to what he said: 
then a phrase caught her fancy. 

“That’s the Broadway reason,” he 
had declared again and again. 

Sitting in the rocking-chair she would 
repeat these words over until they 
seemed to be a part of her. What the 
Broadway reason was she didn’t know, 
but it pleased her to try to reach some 
conclusion as to what he would have 


answered had she asked him for an ex- . 


planation. She was a fanciful creature 
—at times. 

No longer able to go to the theatres, 
she read of the different openings week 
after week in the dramatic papers. She 
also saw that Jean’s musical-comedy 
was still at the Casino. Jean had lied— 
the show was not going on the road, 
had no idea of leaving New York for 
months to come. She had lied. 

With the crisis came a time when 


Clara could not sit in the rocking-chair 


and read the play-reviews. Boyd was 
too ill. And then for the first time she 
began to listen to his incessant raving 
which kept up at terrible speed for the 
better part of a day and a night. The 
doctor came and went and at times the 
slavey relieved her for a ‘brief five 
minutes, but for the most part Clara 
was alone with Boyd. She had given 
up her work with the Wall Street law- 
yer ; before this she had written several 
stories and sent them to the different 
magazines, and the money from the sale 
of one of these was sufficient to keep 
the wolf from the door, for a time at 
least. And of course she hoped for the 
others, and would write more when she 
could spare the time. 

Often the slavey coming up for a 
minute would find Clara busy with pen 
and paper. But the landlady, when told 
of this, only shrugged her shoulders 
and grinned behind her hand. Clara 
Bray was literary—writing was like the 
measles, not necessarily dangerous but 
uncomfortable and profitless. 

It was March before Will Boyd 





awoke to the world and people and 
things. It was early December when 
Jean had walked out of the shabby little 
room one midnight. In between all was 
a blank. 

He didn’t seem surprised to see Clara 
Bray always in the room. He asked 
- for Jean, but when they told him she 
had gone “on the road” with her show, 
he had turned his face to the wall and 
kept silent. 

Jean had never bothered her pretty 
head about him, and Clara, after twice 
*phoning to her at her flat, had given 
her up in disgust. The girl’s heartless- 
- mess nauseated her. She was one of 
life’s unfortunates to be silently passed 
over. 

Boyd was alone one afternoon, the 
first time since his illness. The little 
slavey, who had promised to keep an 
eye on him, had gone down to talk with 
the butcher’s boy in the areaway, and 
Clara had been out since before lunch. 
When she came in, hurriedly, breath- 
lessly, Boyd saw that her face was 
flushed and that her eyes glowed like 
live coals. She had dressed herself in 
her best and she looked almost pretty. 
The man caught himself wondering if, 
‘a little stouter, more rounded and less 
angular, she could be pretty. But he 
doubted it. 

“What is it?” he asked. He was still 
weak, far from being his old self again. 

She hesitated and looked at him 
rather strangely, he thought. 

“Tt’s— nothing much,” she said at 
last. 

_ But she went out the next morning 
and the next. For ten days she was 
with him only at brief half-hours ; long 
enough, perhaps, for he was fast com- 
ing around and she had her own work 
to do as he kept telling himself. Still— 
did he miss her? Can a person miss an- 
other who is only the merest acquaint- 
ance? (Somehow or other Boyd hadn’t 
gtasped yet just what Clara Bray had 
done and how.) 

After a little thinking, for a little 
. tired him a lot nowadays, Boyd decided 
that a person could miss anything and 
- anybody. A man, many a man, had 

_ missed a dog. Strangely enough he 
wasn’t thinking of Jean now, but of 
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Clara. He missed Clara during these 
long mornings she spent away from the 
darkened little room. 

One night he awakened suddenly out 
of a long sleep about ten o’clock, and 
found the little slavey sitting in the 
rocking-chair dozing over a novel. He 
rubbed his eyes and sat up. 

“Where’s Miss Bray?” he asked, 

The girl grinned broadly . 

“She’s out,” came the answer. 

“OQut—where?” Boyd frowned. 

The girl moved uneasily, and sent him 
a sickly little smile. 

“Lor’, she’s always out somewhere 
these days,” she said. “Ask Mis’ Bob- 
bins ; maybe she kin tell—I dunno.” 

He was wide awake after that, and 
when he heard the sound of wheels in 
the quiet street outside his window, he 
knew that it was Clara, and lay, flushed 
and eager to greet her. 

She came in quietly—a slim, tall, un- 
lovely young woman in a severe, blue 
tailored suit. She came at once to 
Boyd’s bedside, and when she saw that 
he was awake, she gave a little cry, 
thoroughly nonplused. 

“Are you ill?” she asked. “I was sure © 
you'd be asleep. I—I had to leave you © 
to-night but—” q 

“I’m all right,” he said. “Tell me 
about yourself.” a 

But she only shook her head. She =~ 
was feverish, seemingly nervous, he © 
thought, and he wondered. Only he said- 
nothing more, and with a brief good- 
night, she went at once to the apart- 
ment she had curtained off for herself 
at the far end of the long room. 

Yet after that she was absent no 
more during the tiresome mornings, but 
moved around the poor little room, 
humming softly to herself and ever 
ready at his beck and call. Once she. 
asked him if he’d like a trained-nurse; 
Boyd frowned and declared he would 
not. 

“Unless,” he added, “I am too great 
a bother to you.” ¢ 

He saw the color rush quickly to her 
face, and sweep from her chin to her 
‘brow, but her voice was evenly sweet 
when she answered: 

“You are never a bother—rather @ 
credit to your amateur nurse.” 
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Then the doctor told him he might 
get up and walk around the room. The 
same day Clara Bray moved her. house- 
hold goods upstairs again. To Boyd it 
came as a direct blow. The sense of 
loneliness was overpowering, and for 
the first time since his illness he thought 
of his wife. 

He had seen no papers for months, 
and he fumbled awkwardly at the 

ges of the dramatic sheet he had 
bribed the little slavey to buy him at the 
corner stand. It had come to him all 
of a sudden that he might be able to 
hear from Jean in this way; if not of 
her, then see a bit of gossip about the 
show in which she was appearing. 

The musical-revue was still running 
at the original house, but what struck 
Boyd most forcibly was the announce- 
ment of a new play at the Decade 
Theatre. 

THE BROADWAY REASON 
He had no more money so she had no 
more love, and she left him. 
By Boyd Bray. 
Seats ten weeks ahead. 

He felt his heart thumping madly; 
he placed his hand over it and pressed 
hard, trying to stop its wild gallop. His 
face was burning up with fever; his 
brain seemed afire; he was not quite 
himself yet, and for a minute he thought 
he was dying. Then the awful moment 
passed, and all that remained was a 
torturing desire to see the play. 

He went that afternoon, to a matinée 

erformance. There was fifty cents in 
Seats old hiding-place for money under 
the bright blue china vase on the 
mantelpiece, and he took this for a 
gallery ticket. 

Before the curtain was raised, Boyd 
knew. He felt it in every bone; he was 
sure of what he would see when the 
curtain was lifted and the scene re- 
vealed. And he was right—everything 
was the same. The first act setting, in 
a cheap Harlem boarding-house, was 
almost a duplicate of his room and 
Jean’s at Mrs. Bobbins. There were 
the same yellow walls and soiled cur- 
tains; the iron bed, the bureau with 
the cracked mirror; the cretonne- 
draped mantelpiece with the awful 
blue vases; the table, the rocking-chair, 
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the gas-stove; even sausages were 
steaming in a saucepan and later, a lit — 
tle scene with the olives was played 
with painful exactness. 
Only once he spoke. Then, aloud, he 
said: “God!”—very softly to himself. 
For the rest, he sat clutching tightly 


to his chair, watching with fascinated > 


gaze, the well-remembered scene in his 
own life. The Woman Upstairs, Mary 
Mason in the play, came home from the 
theatre, and the Husband, Fim Byrd, 
asked her about the new piece while he 
waited at the door for his wife. 

Boyd knew the answer she would 
make before the actress spoke the lines: 

Rotten. Just another one of those 
things; why they had to go all the way 
to London for it is what I can’t get 
through my head. Surely we can write 
them as badly here. 

When the actress who played the 
Wife entered, Boyd went as white as a 
sheet. She was pretty, pretty and start- 
lingly like Jean; even the clothes were 
Jean’s kind of clothes; the gestures 
were hers; the frown was quick and 
ever-ready as Jean’s had been. Then, 
when the curtain was quickly lowered, 
Boyd leaned back in his seat and 
groaned. The Husband had just fallen 
in a heap on the floor, the sound of the 


'front-door slamming shut as the Wife 


left him, ringing in his ears, 

It was the play’s last act that aroused 
Boyd out of the kind of stupor into 
which he had fallen after the first cur- 
tain. The Woman Upstairs had nursed 
the Husband through the second act 
and the brain fever successfully enough, 
and then, arranging a reconciliation for 
the Husband and the Wife, tranquilly 
announced her engagement to the 
Doctor. 

It was a rather unique turn, and the 
audience applauded the playwright’s 
cleverness wildly. All along it had 
seemed that the Husband would surely 
turn to the Woman Upstairs at the final 
curtain, and this unusual twist to an 
otherwise: trite situation, greatly de- 
lighted the people. Of course it was 
very natural that the Doctor should 
love Mary, and it was equally as natural 
that the Husband loved the Wife all the © 
time, in spite of what had gone before, 
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but it was the unexpectedness of the 
thing that tickled the jaded playgoer’s 
palate. 

“But it’s a mistaken idea, just the 
same,” Boyd figured out for himself. 
“Clara has worked the triangle cleverly 
enough, but I couldn’t—I never can— 
forgive Jean. I wonder if she is fond of 
Doctor Mills, now?” 


IV 


He went at once to Clara’s room, on 
the floor above, the moment he reached 
home. As he felt his way up the dingy 
Stairs, he wondered why on earth she 
hadn’t moved away from this cheap, 
~ shabby boarding-house when she was 
the author of a play that all Broadway 
was talking about. She must be rolling 
in royalties. Seats on sale ten weeks 
ahead! That was why she had offered 
to get him a trained nurse! 

_ She came in answer to his knock and 
opened the door for him to enter. She 
showed neither .urprise nor wonder- 
ment, he thought. 

“T’ve just seen “The Broadway Rea- 
son,’” he began, accepting the chair 
she offered him. 

“Yes,” she nodded, moistening her 
lips. 

“Tt’s—it’s very wonderful, Clara, but 
all wrong—every bit of that last act,” 
he told her. 

She shook her head. 

“No, it isn’t, it’s a huge success; the 
town has stamped it with its approval, 
and that means that I have taken 
Broadway’s measure pretty correctly.” 

“Still—he didn’t make it up with Je— 
I mean with Violet,’ Boyd. insisted. 
“No man worthy of that title could, I 
think.” 

“Love is not a question of right and 
wrong; it is a thing that rests entirely 
with the heart,’ Clara smiled back at 
him. 

“But Je—Violet was such a quitter. 
~ I guess you'd call it,” he said. “Why. 
the Husband was almost insane because 
he couldn’t find work, and they had to 
depend on the Wife’s salary! He tried 
early and late—everywhere, any place! 
When he had it he gave it all to her— 
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that he was without money now was not 
his fault. It was a case of the rat leav- 
ing the sinking ship, I guess.” 

“She was blinded by the longing for 
pretty things. It was not her fault that 
she became dissatisfied—exactly. Other 
girls at the theatre had - wonderful 
cloths and jewels and autos and ser- 
vants—” 

“But not on twenty-two dollars a 
week,” interrupted Boyd drily. 

She flushed and looked the other way. 

“I am sure the Husband forgave 
her,” she insisted, presently. “Because, 
you see, they both loved each other all . 
the time.” 

“Was it because you thought that, 
that you made the Woman Upstairs 
marry the Doctor?” he asked. 

“Oh no,” she answered softly. 

“Why then?” 


“Because marriage and giving in 


marriage seems to be the final destina- 4 


tion of everything and everybody in this ~ 
life,” she told him. “The audiences = 


would never stand for Mary ‘passing ~ 
out of doors, back, with a smile of quiet © 
resignation on her plain face,’ my friend. = 
And besides Mary had other fish to fry | 
on her own hook, you see.” 2 

She was speaking now a little flip- 7 
pantly and the note jarred on Boyd's © 
nerves. He frowned. Clara saw this and 
commenced again, this time hurriedly. 

“Of course you knew at once that I | 
was guilty of “The Broadway Reason, 
she said. “And then the name of the © 
author—your name and mine. I did that 7 
because we really collaborated there. ~ 
During your illness you talked—said ~ 
things. Perhaps I was guilty of a great 
indiscretion in using the story, but no- 
body knew—I had guessed long ago © 
how things were. Nobody else will ever | 
recognize the picture. I began to write | 
the play because I felt I had to write it. = 
But when it was completed it was yours = 
and Jean’s—not mine. It was you, you | 


see. So I set about to have it produced, | 
and the money it makes will enable you 


and Jean to start anew on a clean slate.” q 
“But if I don’t want to start anew?” 
he asked boldly. 
“You will, I think.” : z 
“God knows where Jean is,” he said 
bitterly. 
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- “JT know where she is,” Clara told 
him, with a wan smile. “I understand 
how you feel, too—at first I thought the 
Wife had treated the Husband shame- 
fully, but she was young, she loved 
youth and beauty and life as she saw it 
then. Now, I’ll wager you, she is older 
—oh, so much older, and I believe she 
has found the emptiness of Broadway. 
All the bitterness will leave the Hus- 
band surely, my friend, when he finds 
that she loves him and is sorry and 
ashamed.” 

“Somehow I can’t imagine—the Wife 
sorry and ashamed,” said Boyd thought- 
fully. 

“Not the old Violet, perhaps, but re- 
member she has undergone a change of 
heart—her new self is the girl in my 
last act. And the Woman Upstairs de- 
sires this above all things. Why, yow 
have life and youth and the world be- 

fore you!” 

_ She crossed to her little writing-table 
and finding the envelope she wanted, 
came back to the man with it in her 
hand. 

“Here is the check I received this 
morning from the firm who put on the 
play,” she said, with a touch of her old- 
time briskness. “I haven’t opened it, but 
it ought to be for a goodly sum. And 
there will be others coming, right along. 
It is a big success—and a big success 
because it is human nature, just that.” 

“TI can’t,” he said miserably. 

“She is your wife. Surely all bitter- 
ness is gone by now. You have been so 
ill.” 

“And she never came near me.” 

“Perhaps she was jealous—that I 
nursed you,” Clara lied bravely. “Of 
course I’d do as much for any friend, 
but maybe Jean—didn’t know that. 
Don’t be foolish.” 

“Are you advising me to buy back her 
love with the money from your play?” 
he asked, almost roughly. 

“Now, that’s ugly, Will,” she cried. 

“The truth is often ugly,’ he an- 
swered. “I did love Jean—I think I 
worshipped her—but she has played me 
such a dirty trick that I can’t find it in 
my heart to want to see her again. No, 
Clara. I’m done.” r 

She grew very white and leaned back 


against the bureau until she could rally — 
her strength and face him without a 
tremor. But her glance wavered and 
dropped when shethappened to meet his, 
and miserably, she felt her cheeks burn 
scarlet. 

“Will—” she began. 

She stopped suddenly and gave him 
a puzzled, wondering look. Outside on 
the stairs, a woman’s voice was calling 
Boyd. For a moment they listened in 
breathless silence. The silken swish of 
skirts came nearer and nearer; once the 
voice called Clara’s name. 

“It’s Jean,” said Boyd quietly, at last. 

Clara opened wide the door, and the 
pretty, simpering girl ran laughing into 
the room, a radiant, lovely vision in 
soft silks and rich furs. Kissing her 
hand at Boyd, she embraced Clara with 
a bear-like hug>and pecked at her 
cheeks until the older woman pushed 
her gently away. Then she ran to the 
man who was her husband, -and kissed 
him unrebuked. 

“Oh, you dear old things you!” she 
cried airily. “The moment I saw ‘The 
Broadway Reason’ I said to myself 
that’s Will’s and Clara’s doing. My, but 
it was a clever idea to put me in a play! 
And such a play. All New York’s talk- 
ing about it—crazy about it! It'll make 
a barrel of money. Of course I haven’t 
told anybody yet about it being me in” 
the show, but, say, it’s a great advertis- 
ing dodge! We can get up a nice little 
story about how devoted we three are, 
and. how we decided to make a play out 
of it all. Then I’ve got a bunch of new 
photos—heauties. Will! Don’t you think 
I’m looking well? Clara. dear, come 
downstairs with us and I’ll make some 
tea—I’m famished. Seems like yesterday 
I was here in this dear Bohemian 
house,” 

For a second there was a death-like 
silence. Neither Boyd nor Clara fol- 
lowed her to the door, and she paused 
on the threshold, looking smilingly back 
at them all. 

“Coming ?” she asked. “Or would you 
rather I made it here? It is cosy here—” 

“Jean,” said Boyd, and his voice was 
cold and distinct, “here is something 
for you—a check. You’ll get one every 
month—one third of the royalty on the 
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play. You'll get this even after I have 
secured a divorce.” 

She took the envelope from his hand, 
but her voice trembled as she repeated, 
after him: “A divorce?” 

“Ves,” 

Then she laughed. 

“T always suspected she had a sneak- 

ing affection for you,” she said. “A di- 
vorce indeed! Just when you begin to 
work again you throw me over—” 

“The play belongs to Miss Bray,” 
Boyd interrupted her almost roughly to 
say. “I have nothing to do with it, but 
because the play is what it is, she has 
decided that each of us shall have one 
third of the profits, But no law on earth 
can force her to give you this, remem- 
ber, and the moment I hear of you talk- 
ing too much—” 

“H’m, don’t worry,” cried Jean, toss- 
ing her head. “I'll go to London— 
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they’re crazy about American girls 0 over 
there.” 

And she hurried away without an- 
other word. 

Then Boyd arose and going over to » 
the window, raised the sash, letting in 
breath of sweet, pure air. Clara was 
crying softly, but somehow her tears 
did not wrench his heart as she had 
thought her tears must, for he accepted 
them thankfully as an omen of happi- 
ness. 

“Clara,” he said, “you saw.” 

She nodded. 

“Yes, I saw.” 

“And Doctor Mills?” 

“That—was fiction,” 
through her tears at him. 

He gathered her in his arms and held 
her there—a moment only. Then with a 
glance of quiet understanding, he turned 
and left her. 


she smiled 
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Every story in every issue of 
The Red Book Magazine must be 
a Prize Story to win acceptance. 
Good stories are not good enough. 
The Best stories are the only ones 
accepted, paid for at once, and 
published just as speedily as it is 
possible to secure illustrations for 
them from the most popular illus- 
trators and get them into the 
Magazine. 

There are 16 such Prize Stories 
in The Red Book Magazine for 
February. Those 16 stories, in their 
purchase from authors, the illus- 
trations for them, and their publi- 
cation, represent an outlay of over 
$40,000. 

Red Book Magazine readers 
recognize The Red Book mark of 
quality. That a story appears in 
The Red Book Magazine s 
become a hall-mark of its excel- 
lence. 


On the 23rd day of every month 
a new Red Book Magazine appears 
filled from cover to cover with the 
Best stories, the best-known 
authors have written. And we are 
still advertising throughout 
America for more stories — more 
masterly stories—like those in The 
Red Book Magazine for February. 
For such stories we will pay higher 
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prices than any other magazine in 
the world. 

Perhaps you can write a story 
as deeply human and as dramatic 
as “Cyrus Aitken’s Clear Call,” 
which leads the February Red 
Book, now on sale. © 

If you can, send it to us for 
examination. 

We must have stories as good 
as “The Coming Home of Madge’s 
Johnny,” by Seumas Mac Manus; 
stories as ingenious as “The Other 
Half of the $1,000 Bill,” by Charles 
Battell Loomis; stories as hear’ 
touching as “Wonder Days,” b. 
George Allan England; stories as 
big in motive as “The Tunnel,” by 
Elia W. Peattie; stories as whim- 
sically funny as “Anne and I and 
Algernon,” by Emery Pottle. 

All of these are in the February 














issue. 


In a word we must secure, buy 
and publish from 15 to 20 such 
masterly stories each month. 

Over a million Americans de- 
mand such stories of The Red Book 
Magazine and they spend in dimes 
and nickels over half-a-million 
dollars each year to read them. 

The Red Book Magazine has 
been given this great order by the 
American people and it must fill it. 














